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CHANCE  CALL 


nother  cup  of  coffee-,  Jack.” 
“O.K.  Dave,  coming  up.  Say. 
ain’t  you  supposed  to  be  back  at  the 
store  by  now?” 

“Naw,  I’ve  still  got  fifteen  minutes 
of  my  supper  hour  left.  You’re  just 
used  to  me  rushing  back  early  every 
night  after  supper  to  relieve  Finton. 
Well,  I tell  you,  Jack,  I’m  getting  fed 
up  with  that  bird.  From  now  on  I’m 
taking  my  whole  supper  hour.” 

David  Wyatt,  section  manager  of 
the  Day-Zee  Department  Store  in 
Central  Square,  Cambridge,  would 
have  said  more,  but  Jack  had  pushed 
the  thick  mug  of  coffee  to  him  across 
the  glass  counter-top  and  was  already 
taking  the  order  of  another  customer. 
The  little  hole-in-the-wall  cafeteria  was 
crowded  with  last  minute  shoppers 
and  tired-looking  clerks  from  the 
stores  that  line  the  square.  It  was 
Saturday  night,  the  twenty-third  of 
December.  Outside  the  cafeteria,  an 
elbow-to-elbow  crowd  pushed  its  way 
along  the  sidewalk,  a moving  frieze 
of  humanity  crossing  David’s  line  of 
vision  as  he  went  back  to  his  table. 

He  glanced  at  the  folded  magazine 
next  to  his  empty  plate  but  his  mind 
was  far  from  the  schematic  drawings 
of  radio  sets  that  spidered  across  the 
glossy  pages.  Finton!  Ever  since  Da- 
vid had  come  to  work  in  the  Day-zee 
Store  in  Cambridge,  he  had  been  at 
odds  with  the  tyrannical  manager. 
How  many  nights  had  he  sacrificed 
precious  minutes  of  relaxation  by  re- 
turning early!  The  moment  he  would 
enter  the  front  door,  Finton  would 
snatch  his  overcoat  from  under  the 
sportswear  counter,  and  rush  out, 
leaving  David  in  charge  of  the  first 
floor  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  before 
his  supper  hour  was  actually  over. 

“Takes  me  for  a sucker,”  he 
thought.  “Fired  the  window  decorator 
a month  ago  and  has  me  putting  in 
the  windows.  I wouldn’t  mind  so 
much  but  I know  he  hasn’t  advertised 
for  another.” 

A busboy  collected  the  dirty  dishes 
and  gave  David  a pointed  look.  Da- 
vid looked  up  at  the  clock.  He  folded 
the  magazine  and  put  it  into  his  over- 
coat pocket. 

Outside  a thin  layer  of  snow  covered 
the  sidewalk.  It  was  already  beaten 
hard  and  smudged  with  dirt  from  the 
hurrying  feet  of  the  shoppers.  Usually 
David  hurried  with  the  crowd,  but  to- 
night his  resentful  mood  included 
these  pushing  people.  He  had  come 
from  a small  town  where  people 
sauntered,  but  here  people  elbowed 
you,  and  jostled  you,  as  though  their 
lives  depended  on  getting  on  a Metro 


car  or  across  the  street  before  you.  If 
you  stopped  in  front  of  a store  window 
they  looked  resentful  at  having  to  go 
around  you.  David  still  had  a few 
minutes  to  go,  so  he  sauntered.  He 
even  stopped  to  look  into  a camera 
store  window  and  forgot  the  crowd  as 
he  admired  the  gleaming  chromium 
and  clean  black  of  the  complicated  op- 
tical instruments.  Finally,  he  turned 
away  and  crossed  the  street  to  the 
Day-Zee. 

There  it  stood,  its  front  a shining 
mass  of  imitation  black  marble  and 
plate-glass  under  the  yellow  glare  of 
the  street  lights.  Its  brightly  lit  win- 
dows were  packed  with  low-priced 
merchandise;  house  dresses,  men’s 
shirts,  toys  that  looked  too  frail  to 
last  until  the  sun  went  down  on 
Christmas  day.  A giant  candy  cane 
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and  a few  brightly-wrapped  packages 
in  each  section  indicated  that  this 
was  indeed  the  Christmas  season. 
Through  the  battery  of  swinging 
doors  of  the  store  a throng  moved  in 
and  out,  bundle-laden. 

David  stood  on  the  street  corner  for 
a moment,  savouring  the  crisp,  cold 
air  before  he  walked  down  the  street 
to  the  service  entrance.  He  went  up 
the  dimly  lit  back  stairs  along  the 
dusty  corridor  past  the  closed  doors  of 
the  Dentist  and  the  Clothes-To-Rent 
Shop  to  the  stockroom  door  of  the 
Day-Zee. 

Pat,  the  stockman,  let  him  in. 

“Well,  Dave,  are  you  giving  the 
old  man  the  main  floor  for  a Christ- 
mas present?  He’s  been  up  here  twice 
already  askin’  if  you  were  back.” 

David  laughed.  “It  won’t  do  him 
any  harm,  Pat,  to  wait  until  my  sup- 
per hour’s  over  before  he  takes  off. 
He’s  been  getting  away  with  that  trick 
too  long.” 

Pat  heaved  a huge  carton  onto  the 
wrapping  table  and  leaned  a hairy 
forearm  on  it.  His  eyes  twinkled  un- 
der bushy  brows.  “Dave,  you’ll  never 
be  getting  anywhere  with  that  atti- 
tude.” He  took  a heavy,  black  crayon 
from  behind  his  ear  and  started  scrib- 
bling on  the  box,  his  head  bent.  “And 
after  me  telling  Ross  what  a fine, 
chain-store  man  you’d  make  with  a 
little  encouragement.” 

“No  kidding,  Pat,  has  Ross  been 
asking  about  me?” 

David  couldn’t  keep  the  elation  out 
of  his  voice.  Ross  was  the  chain’s 
personnel  manager  and  he  and  Pat 
were  old  friends.  David  knew  that  a 
good  word  from  Pat  carried  a lot  of 
weight  with  Ross.  Pat  had  seen  many 
store  managers  come  and  go  in  his 
fifteen  years  in  the  Cambridge  stock- 
room. 

“Sure,  sure,”  said  Pat,  “Now  run 
along  with  you.  I’ve  got  a package 
or  two  to  wrap.”  He  waved  his  arm 
at  a quarter  of  an  acre  of  merchandise 
laying  on  the  floor  around  his  feet. 
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Walking  a little  faster  he  reached 
the  office  which,  like  all  Day-Zee  of- 
fices was  on  the  second  floor.  He  rap- 
ped on  the  wire  window  and  one  of 
the  girls  came  over;  she  stooped  to  un- 
fasten the  Yale  lock  placed  at  knee- 
height  to  foil  the  longest-armed  hold- 
up man. 

After  hanging  up  his  overcoat  and 
carefully  brushing  some  lint  from  his 
tired-looking,  oxford-grey  suit,  he  cas- 
ually inquired  if  the  mail  from  the 
main  office  in  Malden  was  in.  The 
two  office  girls  were  sitting  at  a long 
counter  littered  with  rolls  of  paper- 
wrapped  coins  and  long  strips  of  add- 
ing machine  paper.  One  of  them,  a 
tall,  plain-faced  girl  in  a tailored  suit, 
leaned  back  on  her  stool,  her  elbows 
on  the  counter,  a cigarette  dangling 
from  her  bright  red  lips.  Her  crossed 
legs  exhibited  a startling  amount  of 
tight  nylon. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Mr.  Wyatt?” 
she  purred,  “Are  you  worried  about 
your  promotion?” 

Inwardly  David  cursed  her.  He  was 
sorry  he  had  said  anything  in  front  of 
her. 

“Just  asking,”  he  scowled. 

“Oh!”  she  smiled  sweetly. 

She  knew  he  hated  her  because  she 
and  Finton  were  very  chummy,  and 
she  rode  her  advantage  with  the  boss 
for  all  it  was  worth. 

“How  about  it,  Amy?”  he  said,  ig- 
noring the  tall  girl. 

Amy  was  busy  dropping  rolls  of 
change  into  a small  canvas  sack  and 
she  finished  her  counting  before  she 
answered  him. 

“No,  she  said  finally,  “No,  it  hasn’t 
come  in  yet,  but  it  should  be  soon.” 
She  looked  up  at  him,  a sympathetic 
smile  on  her  round  face. 

The  tall  girl  gave  the  clock  on  the 
wall  a meaning  look. , 

“Isn’t  it  Mr.  Finton’s  dinner  hour?” 
she  asked,  not  looking  at  David. 

Without  answering,  he  took  the 
change  bag  which  Amy  held  out  to 
him  and  he  went  down  to  the  main 
floor.  Finton  was  waiting  for  him  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

“Where  the  hell  you  been,  Wyatt?” 
he  asked  looking  at  his  wrist-watch. 

David  stared  at  the  moist,  shapeless 
mouth  of  the  plump  manager  without 
answering.  He  could  see  that  Finton 
had  already  anticipated  the  holiday 
with  a few  drinks.  He  had  a belli- 
gerent look  on  his  red  face. 

When  he  finally  answered,  he  was 
chagrined  to  hear  his  reply  automati- 
cally couch  itself  in  a clerk’s  servility. 

“I’m  sorry,  Mr.  Finton.  I had  to 


wait  for  the  girls  to  get  the  change  in 
the  bag.” 

He  cursed  himself  silently.  Why 
blame  the  girls?  Why  not  tell  Finton 
that  he  was  entitled  to  his  sixty  min- 
utes like  anyone  else? 

He  found  himself  hurrying  to  catch 
up  with  the  manager  who  was  fling- 
ing words  at  him  over  his  shoulder. 

“It’s  the  Christmas  week-end,  Wyatt 
and  we’re  supposed  to  be  running  a 
store.  Now  these  damn  girls  are  run- 
ning upstairs  every  five  minutes,  see? 
I want  you  to  watch  ’em.  Don’t  let 
more  than  one  go  up  at  a time.  Get 
that?  And  fix  that  display  of  wallets 
on  Men’s.  Move  ’em  up  toward  the 


front  of  your  department.  How  in 
hell  do  you  expect  to  get  rid  of  gifts 
down  there  by  the  register? 

“Yes,  I will,”  said  David  his  face 
beginning  to  redden.  Finton  had 
made  him  put  the  wallets  near  the 
cash  register  so  that  the  girl  could 
watth  them.  They  were  a favorite 
item  for  shop-lifters,  but  David  had 
argued  that  they  should  take  a chance 
on  losing  a few  that  way  rather  than 
have  them  stagnating  in  a safer  spot. 
You  couldn’t  reason  with  Finton, 
though.  Now  that  they  had  sold  bad- 
ly right  up  till  the  last  night  before 
the  holiday,  Finton  had  finally  been 
convinced,  but  as  usual  he  was  con- 
veniently forgetting  David’s  original 
argument.  He  supposed  he’d  end  up 
marking  them  down;  that  always 
looked  bad  at  the  main  office. 

Finton  yanked  his  overcoat  out 
from  under  the  sportswear  counter. 
He  saw  David  turning  back  to  put 
the  money  he  had  brought  from  up- 
stairs into  the  change  fund. 

“For  God’s  sakes,  Wyatt,  wake  up,” 
he  bawled  in  his  hoarse  voice.  “Wrap 
this  lady’s  package  up.”  He  jerked  a 
thick  thumb  at  a lady  who  was  obvi- 


ously trying  to  catch  a salesgirl’s  eye. 

David  shoved  the  change  bag  into 
his  pocket. 

“O.K.  O.K.,”  he  said. 

Finton  had  disliked  David  before 
he  had  ever  met  him.  When  he  heard 
the  Malden  office  was  sending  him  a 
college  man  from  one  of  their  other 
stores  as  a section  manager,  he  had 
told  the  office  girls  that  Ross  was 
palming  off  another  of  their  “educated 
morons”  on  him.  From  the  very  first 
day  he  had  made  it  clear  to  David 
that  he  was  proud  that  he  had  been 
spared  the  nonsense  of  a lot  of  book 
learning  by  having  been  expelled  from 
high  school  in  his  second  year.  Now, 
at  forty,  he  was  the  manager  of  this 
store  which  paid  him  a neat  ten  thou- 
sand a year  between  his  percentage  of 
the  profits  and  his  yearly  bonus.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  pointed  out,  his 
assistant  manager,  a man  of  fifty  or 
so,  had  never  reached  Finton’s  heights 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a 
Latin  teacher  in  one  of  the  big  Bos- 
ton high  schools.  Finton  ignored  the 
fact  that  John  Glendell,  his  assistant, 
was  as  far  out  of  his  element  as  a man 
could  be.  A quiet,  refined  gentleman, 
completely  lacking  in  aggressiveness, 
he  had  entered  the  merchandising 
field  when  his  family  had  grown  too 
large  to  support  on  a school  teacher’s 
pay. 

David  had  held  his  tongue,  taken 
aback  by  Finton’s  unexpected  belli- 
gerence and  obvious  dislike.  The  man- 
ager had  taken  his  silence  for  submis- 
sion, confirming  his  opinion  of  the 
general  spinelessness  of  “book  worms” 
and  he  had  used  every  means  in  his 
power  from  that  day  on  to  humiliate 
the  younger  man. 

David  wrapped  the  woman’s  pack- 
age and  gave  the  money  to  the  girl, 
who  had  finished  with  her  other  cus- 
tomer, to  ring  up.  Then  he  pushed 
his  way  back  to  the  change  fund,  a 
locked  drawer  under  a counter.  He 
barely  had  time  to  break  the  rolls  and 
dump  the  coins  into  their  respective 
slots  before  the  first  change  call  came 
in  and  he  was  swept  into  the  swirling 
maelstrom  of  the  Christmas  rush. 

The  aisle  were  channels  of  swarm- 
ing humanity,  eyes  burning  with  se- 
rious intent,  thrusting  each  other  aside 
to  find  a belt  for  Uncle  Joe  or  a slip 
for  Ma.  David  squeezed  through  the 
packed  mob,  changing  extra  girls  from 
slow  to  busy  counters.  He  crawled  in- 
to icy  show  windows  to  bring  out 
dresses  for  stout  matrons  who  mur- 
mured with  false  regret,  “I’m  so  sorry 
( Continued  on  page  24 ) 
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SKETCHES 


CHARLES  W.  CARR 


npHE  cold  breeze  must  have  awak- 
ened  me,  because  the  slapping 
window  shade  was  making  too  little 
noise  to  be  bothersome.  The  leaves, 
veterans  of  several  frosts,  rustled  and 
rasped  restlessly  in  the  crispy  air  that 
brought  to  my  nose  many  familiar 
barnyard  odors.  Predominant  were 
the  warm  essences  of  new,  steaming 
dung  and  the  fresh  droppings  of  morn- 
ing-awakened hens  — emanations 


from  cracks  and  crannies  in  the  cow 
barn  and  the  adjacent  hen  house  with 
loose  boards,  one  of  which  was,  even 
now,  clamoring  for  a nail  or  two. 
Mingling,  but  distinct,  were  the  smells 
of  old,  cold  manure,  drying  hay,  and 
dirty  tractor  grease.  Occasionally  a 
cow  lowed  softly  or  grunted  with  the 
exertion  of  stamping.  Now  and  then  a 
hen  clucked  in  feeding,  or  in  jumping 
to  a nest,  or  perhaps  while  running 
playfully  and  teasingly  from  an  ardent 


rooster.  The  blanket  was  damp  and 
soggy  as  I flipped  it  back  to  trot  across 
the  icy  floor  to  shut  out  the  outer 
world.  Bouncing  back,  I pulled  on  the 
covers  and  settled  in  my  still-warm 
nest,  breathing  deep,  foggy  breaths. 
Sometime  later  a gentle  hand  touched 
my  shoulder  and  mother’s  soft,  kind 
voice  announced  that  it  was  time  to 
get  up.  Thank  God,  I was  through 
with  those  vulgar  bugle  reveilles! 


That  Sunday  afternoon  in  July,  I 
was  doing  the  thing  hundreds  of 
others  were  doing,  gaping  at  the  555 
foot  obelisk  that  stands  in  memory  of 
our  first  president.  From  the  observa- 
tion tower  you  can  see  the  people  who 
sit  on  the  bench  around  the  base,  wait- 
ing to  enter  that  huge  pile  of  granite 
and  elevator  shaft.  From  the  lawn,  I 
could  see  them  talking,  laughing,  hug- 
ging — or  sitting  alone,  straight,  knees 
together,  face  masked,  ossified.  Some 
wore  white  uniforms;  some  khaki  uni- 
forms; some,  that  crinkled  striped  ma- 


terial naval  service  women  wear;  and 
others  wore  colorful  prints,  trim  suits, 
pleated  skirts  — all  outshining  the 
dull  gray  granite  of  the  monument, 
which  varies  only  in  the  ring  of  buff- 
gold  about  150  feet  up.  The  sun, 
which  had  seen  this  pointing  finger  so 
many  times  before,  seemed  to  stare  di- 
rectly at  me  from  its  cloudless  roost  in 
the  sky,  midway  between  the  monu- 
ments to  Jefferson  and  Lincoln.  I 
could  imagine  how  I looked  to  the  sun 
because  I had  been  up  in  the  monu- 
ment and  had  seen  people  like  me 


craning  their  necks  as  I was  doing.  To 
the  people  up  there,  I looked  the  size 
of  a — well,  like  one  of  the  worms 
in  the  apples  the  little  old  Italian  was 
offering,  freshly  polished,  to  the  peo- 
ple on  the  bench,  or  even  like  one  of 
those  kernels  of  popcorn  the  skinny, 
hawk-nosed  gypsy  was  stuffing  into 
bags  at  her  cart  by  the  corner  of  the 
monument.  Looking  past  the  monu- 
ment at  the  vulturous  sun,  I felt  like 
a worm  or  a kernel  of  corn  squirming 
in  the  gaze  of  a hungry  bird  — and  I 
was  glad  God  was  there,  too. 


As  i crossed  the  street  to  the  wait- 
ing room  for  the  ferry  to  Norfolk, 
I carefully  picked  my  way  through  the 
traffic  emerging  from  the  most  recent- 
ly arrived  ferry  from  that  city.  Then 
I noticed  a young  woman.  She  could 
very  easily  have  passed  unobserved,  ex- 
cept that  she  recklessly  charged  through 
the  mass  of  people  and  vehicles,  com- 
pletely unaware  of  any  danger  from 
any  of  them.  She  had  her  nickel  in 
her  hand  long  before  she  had  reached 
the  turnstile;  deftly  found  the  slot  for 
it.  The  gate  to  the  ferry  was  closing 
and  she  trotted  faster  toward  it.  It 
closed  in  her  face.  Frustrated,  she 
stamped  her  foot  and  twisted  her 
strawberry-red  face  into  a crude  scowl. 
She  looked  through  the  wire  mesh  of 
the  gate  for  several  minutes  before 
turning  to  the  soda  fountain  to  buy  a 
coke.  I half  knew,  before  she  raised 
it  to  her  lips,  that  she  wouldn’t  finish 


it,  because  it  was  cooled  with  finely 
chopped  ice,  and  impatient  people  do 
not  like  to  strain  coke  through  their 
teeth. 

Ferries  run  every  six  minutes,  and 
when  we  were  let  through  the  gate, 
she  led  the  pack.  By  now,  curious 
about  this  whirlwind,  I ambled  the 
whole  length  of  the  ship  to  find  her, 
at  the  very  end  of  the  ferry.  The  leg 
she  stood  on  was  thin  and  the  seam  of 
the  thirty-percent  sheer  stockings  was 
as  errant  as  a mole  hole.  She  sucked 
smoke  through  a “so  round,  so  firm” 
cigarette  into  a mouthful  of  white, 
yellow  and  gold  teeth.  Some  of  it 
she  let  wisp  out  of  the  corners  of  her 
pocked  nose,  whence  it  went  to  play 
with  her  aimless  lashes  and  desultory 
brows,  beneath  which  lurked  the  hazel 
eyes  of  a caged  tigress.  She  had  the 
muddy  hair  of  a Peke,  unkempt  and 
awry. 


I began  to  wonder  what  her  destina- 
tion could  be.  She  wouldn’t  go  on  a 
date  so  disheveled,  in  so  plain  a pea- 
green  dress,  with  saddle  oxfords,  and 
without  jewelry.  If  she  were  trying  to 
catch  a train,  she  wouldn’t  go  far  or 
stay  long  with  no  more  baggage  than 
a large,  black  and  white,  checkered 
handbag.  She  was  a Virginian  — I 
had  noticed  her  accent  when  she  had 
ordered  the  coke — and  Virginians  do 
not  rush  to  work  or  elsewhere  without 
very  good  reason.  I didn’t  notice 
where  she  went  after  she  spearheaded 
the  landing  in  Norfolk,  but  the  next 
day  I took  particular  notice  of  a news 
article  that  headlined  the  daily  papers. 
Someone  had  shot  to  death  the  master- 
mind of  a white  slave  ring.  The  sus- 
pect had  been  photographed  on  her 
way  to  jail.  Her  face  was  hidden  be- 
hind a black  and  white,  checkered 
handbag. 
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REPRIEVE 


The  courtroom  was  crowded  to- 
day as  it  had  been  through  the 
whole  trial.  It  was  late  August  and 
the  early  afternoon  sun  made  the  room 
very  warm.  The  air  was  heavy  with 
an  oppressive,  human  odor.  Long, 
swirling  columns  of  dust  slanted  down 
from  the  high  barred  windows  and  a 
layer  of  smoke  drifted  above  my  head. 
Someone  coughed  behind  me.  The 
spectators  fidgetted  in  their  seats, 
leaned  forward,  straining  to  see,  to 
hear.  They  leaned  back,  murmuring, 
and  fidgetted  again. 

The  policeman  standing  near  the 
wall  fingered  his  coat.  His  eyes 
watched  the  witness  intently,  then 
roamed  the  crowd,  then  rested  on  the 
witness  once  more.  Someone  crouched 
in  the  center  aisle.  The  flashbulb 
startled  the  crowd.  The  photographer 
rose  and  retreated  hurriedly  down  the 
aisle  to  the  rear.  Someone  coughed 
again. 

The  little,  sallow-faced  prosecutor 
eyed  the  witness,  stalked  before  the 
jury,  and  ranted  at  the  crowd.  For 
nine  days,  now,  he  had  persisted  with 
his  logic  and  his  slurring  accusations, 
but  now  his  face  was  wet  and  strained. 
His  collar  was  damp  and  his  suit, 
which  had  been  so  neatly  pressed,  was 
wrinkled.  He  no  longer  smirked  at 
me  and  his  comebacks  were  not  as 
good  and  not  as  frequent.  His  wavy, 
black  hair  fell  over  his  moist  forehead. 
He  didn’t  bother  to  brush  it  back. 
‘Was  he  gone  long?” 

“Can’t  say.” 

“How  long  were  you  there  before 
the  defendant  returned?” 

“Hmmm.  Don’t  know.  Half  hour 
maybe.” 

Now  he’s  got  old  Breaken  on  the 
stand.  Why  is  the  little  fool  asking 
him?  Breaken  doesn’t  know.  He 
wasn’t  there. 

“Just  before  the  defendant  returned, 
did  you  hear  any  noise,  — like  the 
beaching  of  a rowboat?” 

“No.” 
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“Are  you  sure?” 

“I  only  heard  the  sea.  It  was  pound 
ing  against  the  rocks.” 

“Mr.  Breaken,  this  is  important. 
Are  you  sure  you  didn’t  hear  anv 
other  noise?” 

“I  said,  only  the  sea.” 

My  mind  wandered.  I slumped  in 
my  chair  and  looked  at  that  spot  on 
the  wall.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a 
man’s  hand.  The  dirty,  gray  plaster 
had  peeled  and  fallen  away  revealing 
the  naked  boards  beneath.  Concentra- 
ting on  that  hole  helped  me  to  close 
my  ears  to  the  testimony  — helped  me 
forget  the  staring  eyes  of  the  specta- 
tors — eyes  that  stared  at  a murderer, 
a hulking  murderer  with  a huge  dis- 
torted head.  Don’t  they  see,  I’m  not 
an  animal,  a monster!  I’m  a human 
being! 

A chair  scraped  and  I jumped.  Mr. 
Jacobs,  who  had  been  sitting  beside 
me,  walked  toward  the  jury.  He 
wasn’t  a very  good  lawyer,  but  he  had 
done  his  best  to  convince  the  jury  of 
my  innocence.  The  twelve  weary  men 
eyed  him  as  he  started  his  final  plea. 

The  rustling  of  paper,  the  relentless 
coughing  of  the  crowd  and  Jacob’s 
droning  voice  numbed  my  senses.  I 
sat  there  for  a long  time  thinking  of 
my  past,  thinking  of  Mary. 

Suddenly  I became  aware  of  the 
noisy  confusion  of  the  courtroom.  The 
judge  pounded  with  his  gavel.  The 
talking  and  shuffling  subsided.  The 
judge  then  turned  to  the  jury  and  in- 
structed its  members  to  retire  from 
the  room  to  decide  the  verdict.  They 
rose  wearily  and  filed  out.  The  court- 
room again  became  an  uproar.  I was 
then  hurried  across  the  room  while 
people  shouted  at  me,  flash  bulbs 
blinded  me.  Someone  pushed  me  in- 
to the  judge’s  chamber  and  slammed 
the  door. 

The  room  smelled  of  leather  and 
rich  tobacco.  The  thick,  oak-panelled 
walls  shut  out  the  noise  and  confusion 
of  the  adjoining  courtroom.  There 


were  no  windows,  but  a large  book- 
case filled  with  leather-bound  legal 
volumes  spread  itself  across  the  farther 
wall.  An  enormous  solid  oak  desk, 
glistening  with  polish,  was  backed 
against  the  largest  wall.  Facing  the 
desk  was  a long,  brown  leather  divan 
and  on  either  side  were  deep,  leather 
chairs. 

I sank  into  one  of  the  chairs  and  ex- 
cept for  a uniformed  policeman  stand- 
ing near  the  door,  I was  left  quite 
alone.  Here  I was  to  wait  until  the 
jury  returned  with  their  verdict.  I had 
sat  here  on  each  day  of  the  trial  dur- 
ing the  recesses  and  on  each  occasion 
I experienced  as  I did  now,  the  same 
strange  feeling  of  security  and  relief 
— relief  from  their  staring  eyes  - — 
eyes  filled  with  curiosity,  filled  with 
pity,  filled  with  contempt. 

Since  I can  remember,  people  had 
stared  at  me.  How  I resented  and 
hated  those  staring  eyes.  When  I was 
just  a child,  I’d  run  into  the  house, 
fling  myself  on  my  bed  and  cry,  some- 
times for  hours.  Then  I would  get  up 
and  stalk  to  the  mirror.  There  I 
would  torment  myself  with  my  own 
image:  a huge  head  with  a terrible 
growth  on  the  right  side,  a suhken 
face  with  a wide,  flat  nose  and  puffy 
lips,  one  eye  normal,  the  other  em- 
bedded in  my  cheek.  That  face  was 
my  face!  I had  no  father,  so  during 
my  early  life  I lived  alone  with  my 

mother.  We  were  both  miserable. 

Soon  after  I was  twenty  she  died,  but 
this  made  little  difference  in  my  life. 

* * * 

For  several  years  I moved  from  one 

job  to  another,  working  wherever 
they  would  have  me.  One  day,  how- 
ever, I applied  for  a job  as  an  assist- 
ant to  a lighthouse  keeper.  Because 
I was  the  only  applicant,  I got  the  job. 
I packed  my  few  belongings  and  took 
the  train  to  the  coast.  Breaken,  the 
keeper,  met  me  at  the  train.  He  was 
a little,  wrinkled  old  man  with  an  un- 
pleasant scowl  continually  on  his  dark 
face.  He  wore  thick,  heavy,  brown 
shoes,  dirty  coveralls,  and  a faded,  blue 
flannel  shirt.  They  must  have  warned 
him  about  me,  for  he  was  not  at  all 
startled  by  my  face.  We  drove 
through  the  little  village  in  his  old  car 
and  presently  arrived  at  the  water.  In 
silence  we  rumbled  across  a long, 
wooden  bridge  and  sped  along  a hard 
beach  toward  the  lighthouse.  The 
beach,  backed  by  a strip  of  dry  marsh- 
grass  and  slanting  gently  toward  the 
water  lay  along  the  coast  then  sud- 
denly swept  out  toward  the  lighthouse 
which  seemed  imbedded  in  a great 
pile  of  rocks  which  jutted  out  into  the 
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sea.  Attached  to  the  light  by  a stubby 
passageway  was  a large,  weather-beaten 
old  house.  Here  Breaken  and  I lived 
throughout  the  winter.  We  worked 
together,  ate  together,  and  spent  the 
lonely  nights  together.  Together  we 
listened  to  the  pounding  sea,  felt  the 
dampness  of  the  fog  and  trembling  of 
the  old  house;  but  we  talked  very  lit- 
tle and  we  never  became  friends. 

Here  1 was  left  alone  and  not  tor- 
mented by  curious  eyes.  By  summer 
I felt  I had  become  a part  of  the  old 
lighthouse  so  that  I was  not  bothered 
too  much  when  the  summer  visitors 
came,  for  it  was  they  who  were  out 
of  place. 

One  day,  among  one  of  these  groups 
of  visitors,  I noticed  a plain-looking 
young  girl.  When  the  others  left,  she 
lingered  behind  to  ask  questions  about 
the  light,  about  the  sea.  She  even 
asked  me  about  myself.  People  never 
wanted  to  know  me;  they  wanted  to 
forget  my  ugliness.  Her  voice  was 
low  and  soothing,  her  smile  real  and 
warm.  She  was  not  embarrassed  by 
my  face,  but  looked  at  me  when  she 


talked  and  watched  me  while  I an- 
swered. I became  curiously  at  ease 
with  her.  I found  myself  eagerly  an- 
swering her  questions.  I found  my- 
self telling  her  about  the  lonely  nights, 
about  my  fear  of  the  sea  and  fog. 
Suddenly  she  interrupted  me. 

“I  have  to  go.  It’s  getting  late.  May 
I come  back?” 

“Yes.  Yes.  Tomorrow?” 

“I  can’t  tomorrow.  Next  week.” 
“All  right,”  I said,  following  her  to 
the  door. 

I climbed  up  to  the  lightroom, 
stepped  out  onto  the  catwalk  which  ran 
around  the  outside  of  the  lightroom. 
I saw  her,  moving  down  the  beach  to- 
ward the  light  of  her  cottage,  dis- 
appear in  the  dusk.  I watched  the 
place  where  she  had  vanished.  The 
surf  rolled  along  the  beach  and 
smashed  against  the  rocks  below. 

Breaken  shuffling  inside  brought 
me  to  my  senses.  I turned  my  back 
on  the  sea  and  the  night  and  stepped 
inside.  Next  week  seemed  a long  way 
off. 

# * * 


The  following  week  she  came  as 
she  had  promised.  We  took  a long 
walk  along  the  beach.  She  talked  a 
great  deal  about  her  home,  about  her 
work,  about  her  experiences.  I learned 
she  worked  hard  in  the  city  during 
the  winter  months  and  that  she  spent 
each  summer  vacation  with  her  aunt 
and  uncle  who  lived  in  the  little 
white  cottage  near  the  bridge.  I real- 
ized she  was  always  a little  lonely 
there.  I looked  at  her  soft,  brown  hair 
which,  blown  by  the  wind,  swept 
across  her  forehead  and  fell  along  her 
shoulders.  I watched  her  small,  full 
red  lips  as  she  talked.  I watched  her 
eyes  glisten  when  she  smiled.  I 
watched  her  full  dress  play  about  her 
knees  as  she  walked.  But  as  the  sum- 
mer wore  on  and  I saw  her  more  fre- 
quently, it  was  not  these  things  I most 
desired,  but  rather  her  companionship. 
Mary  became  my  first  friend, 

One  afternoon  in  mid-August,  Mary 
arrived  quite  out  of  breath. 

( Continued  on  page  34 ) 
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DEVENSBURY  TALES 

JAMES  M.  POWERS 


I. 

’Twas  in  December,  cold  and  wintry  time, 

That  we  began  our  slow  and  painful  climb, 

Down  from  the  scar-faced  mountain,  tall  and  bleak, 
Against  whose  cold  and  saw-toothed  icy  peak 
Had  crashed  our  plane  and  its  frail  mortal  cargo, 
Which  had,  scant  hours  before,  left  sleepy  Fargo. 
The  pilot  lay  there  dead,  likewise  his  crew, 

For  when  that  winged  giant  split  in  two. 

The  cabin  fell  a hundred  feet  or  more 
And  shattered  on  the  misty  valley  floor. 

Instant  and  painless  was  their  death,  I pray. 

But  for  a 'certainty  I cannot  say. 

After  the  awful  impact  and  the  shock, 

I turned  to  my  companions  to  take  stock. 

Rejoiced  I was  to  find  myself  alive, 

Of  other  fellow-passengers  I counted  five. 

II. 

The  eldest  of  the  group  yclept  was  Slaughter, 
Traveling  with  his  young  and  buxom  daughter 
To  gain  his  health  in  sunny  old  Nevada  — 

He  “didn’t  wanna,”  but  doctors  said  “he  hadda.”* 
Hearty  and  bluff  his  manner  outward  seemed, 

But  in  his  eyes  a whole  life’s  story  gleamed  — 

A tale  of  toil  and  ceaseless  energy 
Of  cunning,  clad  in  joviality. 

Action,  power,  and  work  he’d  ever  crave, 

And  thereby  earn  himself  an  early  grave. 

(The  moment  that  I saw  him  back  in  Tulsa, 

I would  have  given  odds  he  had  an  ulcer.) 
Unconsciously  he  seemed  to  take  command 
Of  us,  that  wounded,  melancholy  band. 

His  radiant  spirit  flowed  incessantly 

To  us  who  scarcely  knew  what  next  would  be. 

With  cheerful  smile  he  bade  us  carry  on, 

And  drove  us  forward  when  all  hope  seemed  gone. 

III. 

He  and  his  daughter  Anna,  strange  to  say, 

Were  just  as  far  apart  as  night  from  day. 

His  hair  was  black  and  hers  a golden  brown. 

He  a broad  smile;  she  a little  frown 

That  seemed  to  say,  “I’ll  smile  but  not  for  you, 

For  I’ve  been  taught  the  proper  thing  to  do 
In  Emily  Post  and  She  and  Charm  and  Vogue, 

But  there  were  traces  yet  of  that  young  rogue 
In  bobby  sox  and  sweater,  sipping  cokes, 

And  kissing  boys,  and  telling  shady  jokes, 

Of  hidden  cigarettes  and  high  school  proms, 

That  broken-down  old  Chevrolet  of  Tom’s 
That  carried  all  the  kids  to  football  games, 
Recordings  by  Bing  Crosby  and  Dick  Haymes. 

And  as  I ponder  now,  it  seems  to  me, 

She  cherished  all  those  dreams  that  used  to  be. 

But  they  had  faded  in  the  distant  past 
And  womanhood  had  blossomed  forth  at  last. 

* (Geoffrey ’ll  love  me  for  that  one.) 


Yet  even  with  that  barrier  safely  crossed, 

I fear  our  little  Ann  was  still  quite  lost. 

IV. 

A country  schoolmarm  named  Miss  Shovelscoop 
Filled  out  the  female  section  of  our  group. 

Her  frame,  (to  say  the  least,  ’twas  overgrown) 
Necessitated  stays  of  steel  and  bone. 

Steel  it  was,  too,  that  etched  her  chiseled  face. 

Her  bones  she  carried  with  a frigid  grace. 

To  her,  and  such  as  her,  the  burden  fell 
To  love  all  children  and  to  teach  them  well. 

She’d  never  in  her  sad  existence  known 
Just  how  a mother  really  loves  her  own. 

V. 

The  muscles  for  the  outfit  were  supplied 
By  U.  S.  Army  Sergeant  Walt  McBride. 

Young  and  sturdy,  straight  and  stout  of  limb, 

Few  were  there  who  would  dare  to  mess  with  him. 
He  faced  life  squarely  with  an  iron  will, 

And  with  a bit  of  luck  and  force  and  skill 
There  seemed  but  little  chance  that  he  should  fail 
Against  this  wicked  world  and  its  travail. 

Quick  to  laugh  he  was  and  quick  to  love, 

And  yet  I swear  by  heaven’s  arch  above, 

That  love  which  comes  upon  us  quick  and  sure 
Is  oft  the  love  that  longest  will  endure. 

For  when  before  him  radiant  Anna  stood, 

Arrayed  in  all  her  new-found  womanhood, 

Shy  and  flustered,  yet  with  roving  eye, 

I felt  I’d  have  to  chuckle,  or  I’d  die. 

For  as  the  steady  teller  in  the  bank 
May  work  for  years  and  years  without  a prank, 
Then  sudden  sense  the  worth  of  that  green  paper 
And  off  to  gay  Miami  with  it  caper, 

So,  to  the  smitten  sergeant  standing  there, 

Bereft  of  speech,  empowered  but  to  stare, 

It  suddenly  became  quite  evident 
That  woman  might  be  more  than  ornament. 
Though  tangled  was  her  hair,  her  dress  all  torn, 
And  scratched  her  legs;  in  short,  a maid  forlorn, 
Yet,  watching  Walter’s  eyes  blink  red  and  green, 
Methought  she  was  the  first  he’d  ever  seen. 

And  though  unhurt  she  was,  and  quite  herself, 
Sure-footed  as  a little  mountain  elf, 

Walt  helped  her  all  the  while  most  gallantly. 

(I’m  sure  I needed  help  far  more  than  she.) 

And  nights  he’d  put  across  her  lovely  form 
His  own  thin  blanket.  While  the  bitter  storm 
Around  our  shelter  raged,  his  watch  he’d  keep, 

To  see  that  nothing  wakened  her  from  sleep. 

He’d  search  for  wood  and  keep  the  fire  going 
Or  huddle,  lost  in  thought,  and  watch  it  snowing. 


( Continued  on  page  35 ) 
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STAGE  AND 
BIG  BUSINESS 


Several  months  ago  I wrote  an  ar- 
ticle defending  the  American  Theatre 
against  those  who  say  it  is  a dying  in- 
stitution. I still  maintain  that  our 
Theatre  is  not  dying;  but  undeniably 
it  is  languishing,  it  is  losing  its  vibran- 
cy, its  vigor,  its  supporters,  and  (col- 
lectively) its  shirt. 

A decade  or  two  ago  Broadway,  the 
hub  of  American  Theatre  activities, 
had  over  a hundred  legitimate  houses 
in  which  to  present  its  wares.  Today 
it  has  less  than  thirty-five  such  theatres. 
The  others  have  been  taken  over  by 
motion  pictures,  radio,  and  television. 

A decade  or  two  ago  a good  play 
was  an  excellent  investment.  Today 
even  the  good  ones  are  losing  money. 
An  artistic  success,  Eugene  O’Neill’s 
“The  Iceman  Cometh,”  was  a finan- 
cial flop;  a terrific  box-office  attraction 
like  “Annie  Get  Your  Gun”  had  to 
run  a year  on  Broadway  before  it 
could  extricate  itself  from  the  “red.” 
The  revival  of  Jerome  Kern’s  “Show 
Boat”  several  seasons  ago  was  a tre- 
mendous success  on  Broadway  for 
over  a year.  Nevertheless,  its  produ- 
cers lost  money  on  it — operating  ex- 
penses were  too  high.  Fortunately, 
its  backer,  Hollywood's  biggest  motion 
picture  company,  MGM,  could  afford 
to  lose  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  But  most  producers  cannot  af- 
ford to  spend  money  on  expensive  mu- 
sical hits  or  on  artistic  (though  not 
financial)  successes. 

The  question  is,  “How  can  pro- 
ducers present  this  high  type  of  enter- 
tainment and  still  maintain  a margin 
of  profit?”  The  answer  lies  in  the 
formation  of  corporations  which,  by 
producing  many  types  of  plays,  could 
make  the  financial  successes  pay  for 
the  failures.  Some  may  ask,  why  these 
corporations  are  not  formed?  Theatre 
folk  are  rugged  (and  perhaps  that  is 
why  they  are  ragged)  individualists. 
There  has  been  a singular  lack  of  co- 
operation among  them.  They  refuse 
to  operate  as  business  men — probably 
because  they  feel  that  to  do  so  would 
be  degrading  to  their  art.  You  can 
hear  them  say,  “After  all,  the  Theatre 
cannot  be  run  like  a shoe  factory,  a 
cotton  mill,  or  a brewery.”  They  seem 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Art,  in 
order  to  exist,  must  learn  to  pay  its 
own  way.  And  today,  in  order  to  pay 
its  own  way,  it  must  learn  to  combine 
with  business. 

Movies  (whether  or  not  they  are  a 
form  of  art  is  a debatable  question) 
are,  for  the  most  part,  produced  by 
large  corporations.  Forty  years  ago 
making  a movie,  like  producing  a play 


today,  was  a hit-or-miss  affair.  Pro- 
ducers either  made  a lot  of  money  or 
they  lost  a lot.  Since  these  corporations 
were  set  up,  the  element  of  risk  has 
been  reduced,  if  not  entirely  elimin- 
ated. The  profits  from  the  big  hits 
more  than  make  up  for  the  losses  from 
the  failures. 

Literature  is  probably  the  oldest  and 
most  satisfying  of  all  the  arts.  Yet  for 
a century  it  has  worked  hand  in  hand 
with  big  business  in  the  form  of  large 
publishing  concerns.  Music,  too,  has 
gone  to  bed  with  big  business — wit- 
ness the  flourishing  music  publishing 
houses.  Even  Music’s  greatest  homes, 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  of  New 
York  and  Italy’s  famous  La  Scala,  are 
managed  as  corporations.  Apparently 
Music  has  discovered  that  “big  busi- 
ness” makes  a most  stimulating  and  a 
highly  profitable  mistress.  Why,  then, 
oh  why  must  the  American  Theatre 
be  so  particular  about  her  bedfellows? 

I can  hear  people  exclaim,  “Why 
does  our  Theatre  have  corporations! 
What  about  The  Theatre  Guild,  The 
Playwrights’  Company,  and  The  Am- 
erican Repertory  Company?”  And  I 
answer,  “What  about  them?” 

The  Theatre  Guild  consists  of  the 
banding  together  of  a few  producers, 
directors,  actors,  and  writers  and  is, 
in  hardly  any  sense  of  the  word,  a 
corporation.  And  as  for  The  Play- 
wrights’ Company,  it  is  just  that — an 
organization  consisting  of  a few  dra- 
matist-producers who  present  two  or 
three  plays  a year  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
The  American  Repertory  Company,  as 
such,  is  now  defunct,  due  to  lack  of 
funds.  It  may  reorganize  or  it  may 
not,  depending  on  whether  or  not  its 
members  can  scrape  enough  money  to- 
gether. But,  like  The  Theatre  Guild 
and  The  Playwrights’  Company,  it 
was  founded  by  a group  of  artists,  and 
therein  lies  the  cause  of  its  failure. 
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Artists  are  delightful  people,  they 
are  charming  people,  eccentric,  kind- 
hearted,  gay,  hard-working,  loyal,  gen- 
erous, and,  for  the  most  part,  intelli- 
gent people,  but  they  make  notoriously 
bad  business  men.  And  thus,  The 
American  Repertory  Company  was  an 
artistic  success  but  a financial  failure. 

These  theatre  guilds  and  companies 
do  not  have  going  or  growing  con- 
cerns. They  rarely  seek,  encourage,  or 
teach  embryo  talent.  They  do  not  have 
schools  for  beginners  and  they  do  not 
pay  these  beginners  while  they  are 
learning  to  master  their  art.  (And  it 
would  indeed  be  a small  price  to  pay 
as  it  would  be  an  investment  for  the 
future).  What  little  talent  that  is  dis- 
covered is  quickly  snapped  up  by  an 
eager  Hollywood,  or  by  radio  and  tel- 
evision. These  youngsters  cannot  be 
blamed  for  transferring  their  talents 
to  those  mediums  in  exchange  for 
greater  security;  for  the  current  theatre 
organizations  cannot  afford  the  pay 
that  goes  with  long-term  contracts,  the 
tangible  signs  of  security. 

It  all  runs  around  in  a rather  vicious 
circle.  These  organizations  cannot  af- 
ford long-term  contracts  because  they 
cannot  produce  enough  plays  in  a year 
to  keep  contractees  busy;  they  cannot 
produce  enough  plays  because  they 
lack  the  necessary  funds;  and  they 
lack  the  necessary  funds  because  they 
are  managed  by  artists  and  not  by 
business  men.  Let  the  artist  tend  to 
his  art  and  the  business  man  tend  to 
the  money  matters!  And  with  this  in 
mind,  the  American  Theatre  could  go 
about  setting  up  their  large  corpora- 
tions. 

First,  business  men  should  be  called 
in  to  head  these  corporations — men 
who  know  how  to  raise  money,  make 
money,  and  expend  it  shrewdly.  Sec- 
ondly, Art  should  be  the  concern  of 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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THEODOR  KOERNER 


Am  14.  Maerz  1830  verzeichnete 
Eckermann  den  folgenden  Ausspruch 
Goethes  : 

Kriegslieder  schreiben  und  im  Zim- 
mer  sitzen — das  waere  meine  Art  ge- 
wesen!  — A us  dem  Biwa\  heraus,  wo 
man  nachts  die  Pjerde  der  jeindlichen 
Vorposten  wiehern  hoert,  da  haette 
ich  es  mir  gejallen  lassen.  Aber  das 
war  nicht  mein  Lcben,  nicht  meine 
Sache,  sondern  die  von  Theodor  Koer- 
ner.  Ihn  kjeiden  seine  Kriegslieder 
auch  ganz  voll\ommen.  Bei  mir  aber, 
der  ich  \eine  \riegerische  Natur  bin 
und  \einen  \riegerischen  Sinn  habe, 
wuerden  Kriegslieder  eine  Mas\e  ge- 
wcsen  sein,  die  mir  sehr  schlecht  zu 
Gesicht  gestanden  haette. 

Klingt  nicht  etwas  wie  Bedauern  aus 
diesem  Gestaendnis  des  grossen  Dich- 
ters?  Bedauern,  dass  es  ihm  nicht  ver- 
goennt  war,  in  jenen  freiheitsverheis- 
senden  Tagen  mitkaempfen  und  am 
Bau  des  deutschen  Vaterlandes  mit- 
schaffen  zu  duerfen?  Aber  auch  ehr- 
liche  Anerkennung  Koerners  echt  le- 
bendiger  Vaterlandslieder  ist  in  dem 
Ausspruch  nicht  zu  verkennen.  Und 
das  will  viel  heissen  von  dem  Munde 
Goethes,  der  doch  oefters  in  Wort  und 
Schrift  Zeugnis  abgelegt  hatte,  dass  er 
in  einer  Gedankenwelt  lebte,  worin 
wenig  Raum  fuer  vaterlaendische  Ge- 
sinnung  war. 

Ohne  Koerners  Dichterruhm  Ab- 
bruch  tun  zu  wollen,  duerfen  wir  doch 
wohl  behaupten,  dass  wenn  ihn  die  Be- 
geisterung  der  Freiheitskriege  nicht  in 
die  Hoehen  feurig-lebendiger  Poesie 
gerissen,  wenn  ihn  seine  Jugend  nicht 
in  die  Feldschlacht  gefuehrt  haette,  wo 
er  den  Heldentod  fand,  sein  Name 
heute  im  Volk  vergessen  waere.  Ohne 
die  Freiheitskriege  waere  Koerner 
nicht. 

Nur  einundzwanzig  Jahre  bedurfte 
Theodor  Koerner,  um  seinen  Namen 
in  die  Halle  ewiger  Erinnerung  einzu- 
schreiben.  In  diesen  einundzwanzig 
Jahren  arbeitete  er,  als  ob  ein  schoep- 
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ferisches  Feuer  in  seinen  Adern  ge- 
brannt  haette,  oder  fuehlte  er  viel- 
leicht  den  kalten  Schatten  fruehen 
Todes  auf  seiner  Feder? 

In  seinem  einundzwanzigsten  Jahre 
traf  ihn  eine  Franzosenkugel  zu  Tode. 
Ein  Freund  machte  eine  Radierung, 
die  Koerner  auf  der  Totenbahre  zeigt. 
Ungestuehmes,  lockiges  Haar  faellt  auf 
eine  hohe,  edle  Stirne,  von  einem  Lor- 
beerzweig  umflochten.  Eine  feine  Nase 
steht  herausfordernd  noch  im  Tode 
zwischen  bleichen  Wangen,  die  mit 
jugendlichem  Flaum  bedeckt  sind.  Der 
Dichter  traegt  einen  kleinen  Schnurr- 
bart,  wie  es  die  damalige  OfTziersmode 
erheischte. 

Zwei  Maenner  drueckten  den  Stem- 
pel  ihrer  Groesse  tief  in  Theodor 
Koerners  Geist.  Der  eine  war  Fried- 
rich Schiller,  der  populaerste  Dichter 
Deutschlands,  der  Koerners  poetisches 
Vorbild  wurde,  und  der  andere  war 
der  oesterreichische  Erzherzog  Karl, 
der  beruehmte  Sieger  von  Aspern,  der 
des  j ungen  Dichters  patriotisches  Vor- 
bild wurde. 


Friedrich  Schiller  war  ein  Freund 
des  Justizrats  Christian  Koerner,  The- 
odors Vater,  und  ein  gern  gesehener 
Gast  im  Hause  Koerner.  Sein  Einfluss 
auf  Koerner  war  so  stark,  dass  ver- 
schiedene  Kritiker  ueber  Koerner 
schrieben,  er  schillere.  Und  in  Wien, 
wo  Koerner  kaiserlicher  und  koenig- 
licher  Hoftheaterdichter  war,  wurde 
er  dem  Erzherzog  Karl  vorgestellt,  von 
welchem  er  so  begeistert  war,  dass  er 
schrieb: 

Wenn  mein  germanischer  Stolz  sich 
beugt  dem  germanischen  Helden, 

Der  auf  dem  Altar  des  Sieges  Fun- 
\en  und  Flammen  gewec\t. 

Das  Napoleonische  Joch  demuetigte 
damals  Deutschland  und  Oesterreich, 
und  Koerner  schwor,  dass  er  sich  dort 
einfinden  werde,  wo  die  Flamme  des 
Widerstandes  zuerst  geschuert  wuerde. 
Das  geschah  in  Preussen. 

Hell  aus  dem  Norden  bricht  der 
Freiheit  Licht. 

Einen  Monat  spaeter  finden  wir 
Koerner  mit  Luetzows  “verwegener 
Jagd”.  Er  wurde  verwundet  und 
glaubte,  er  muesse  sterben,  denn  er 
schrieb: 

Die  Wunde  brennt;  die  bleichen 
Lippen  bebcn. 

Ich  fuehl’s  an  meinem  Herzen  mat- 
term  Schlage; 

Hier  steh  ich  an  den  Mar\en  meiner 
Tage  — 

Gott,  wie  Du  willst!  Dir  hab  ich 
mich  ergeben. 

Und  ein  paar  Studen  vor  seinem 
Tode  schrieb  er  das  beruehmte 
Schwertlied,  sein  letztes  Gedicht. 

Du  Schwert  an  meiner  Lin\en, 

Was  soil  dein  heit’res  Blin\en ? 

Schaust  mich  so  freundlich  an, 

Hab  meine  Freude  dran.- — Hurrah ! 

In  seiner  Brusttasche  aufgefunden, 
wurde  sein  Schwertlied  spaeter  von 
uebereifrig  patriotischen  Verlegern  mit 
dem  Vermerk  herausgegeben,  dass 
sich  bei  dem  Ausrufe  “Hurrah”  ein 
Schwertgerassel  hoeren  lassen  solle. 
Fuer  solchen  theatralischen  Putz  haben 
wir  keinen  Sinn  mehr  heute.  Wenn 
man  debenkt,  dass  das  Gedicht  sech- 
zehn  Strophen  und  somit  sechzehn 
Hurrahs  hat,  muss  das  Getoese  mit 
den  Schwertern  geradezu  laecherlich 
wirken,  und  Koerner  wuerde  sich  ge- 
wiss  dafuer  bedankt  haben. 

Koerners  Werke  haben  einen  ju- 
genhaften  Charakter.  Lebensfreude, 
Witz,  Frische,  natuerliche  Beredsam- 
keit,  Feichtigkeit  und  Klarheit  zeich- 
nen  manche  seiner  Gedichte  aus. 
Darum  ist  und  bleibt  er  der  Liebling 
der  deutschen  Jugend. 
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THE  PERSONALITY 
OF  OUR  SOCIETY 


A civilization  shall  be  known  by 
its  culture.  The  latter  is  related 
to  the  former  as  the  soul  is  related  to 
the  body.  Like  the  portrait  of  Dorian 
Gray,  culture,  as  the  innermost  es- 
sence of  a civilization,  reveals  the 
shoddiness  that  often  lies  beneath  the 
glitter  of  material  success  and  is  often 
the  first  sign  of  the  insidious  decay 
which  will  eventually  destroy  what 
superficially  appears  to  be  a vigorous 
and  secure  society.  Of  this,  ancient 
Rome  is  the  classic  example.  But  to- 
day, our  deep  immersion  in  a similar 
situation  prevents  our  developing  the 
perspective  to  recognize  it  for  what  it 
is.  Thus,  without  knowing  it  at  all, 
we  hurtle  headlong  into  disaster. 

From  birth  our  children  are  nur- 
tured on  a philosophy  of  material  suc- 
cess and  individualism  to  the  neglect 
of  spiritual  values.  We  bequeath  to 
them  a society  in  which  the  rule  is  to 
beat  the  other  fellow  and  “devil  take 
the  hindmost”;  and  then,  to  make 
sure  that  this  barren  philosophy  will 
endure,  we  desensitize  their  personali- 
ties with  an  organized  campaign 
against  culture.  As  a result,  the  child 
grows  up  with  a concept  of  life  which 
leads  him  to  believe  that  all  pleasures 
are  physical  and  that  their  sources  lie 
entirely  outside  of  himself.  The  over- 
whelming proportion  of  our  cultural 
system  contributes  to  this  concept. 
Under  these  influences  the  child  lives 
and  grows.  And  behold!  We  have 
created  Modern  Man.  Call  him  Bab- 
bitt, call  him  Studs  Lonigan,  call  him 
whatever  you  will.  . . But  he  numbers 
in  the  millions.  He  is  at  once  the  pro- 
duct and  the  creator  of  contemporary 
society,  as  culture  and  popular  psy- 
chology interact  in  a continuous  and 
cumulative  circle  of  causation. 

Now  let  us  see  what  fills  our  hero’s 
life.  What  does  he  read?  If  he  is  still 
a youngster,  it  is  Dick  Tracy  or  Su- 
perman; if  he  is  a little  older,  it  may 
be  the  sports  pages;  if  he  is  still  a 
little  older,  it  is  probably  Forever 
Amber ; if  he  fancies  himself  an  intel- 
lectual, it  may  be  The  Robe;  if  he  is 
Studs  Lonigan,  of  course,  he  simply 
does  not  read.  Whatever  it  is,  one 
thing  is  apparent:  thought  which  is  at 
all  serious  or  complex  is  avoided  like 
the  plague.  With  this  careful  avoid- 
ance of  ideas,  then,  it  is  obvious  that 
our  hero  cannot  derive  a philosophy 
of  life  or  an  ethic  of  conduct  which 
will  guide  him  when  he  is  removed 
from  the  conventional  restraints  of 
home,  family,  and  social  custom.  An 
apt  illustration  of  this  philosophic 
void  in  modern  man  is  the  ease  with 
which  German  youth  was  led  by  the 


Hitler  orgy  into  such  extremes  of  de- 
liberate cruelty  and  bestiality  as  would 
have  shamed  Attila  the  Hun  or  the 
leaders  of  the  Inquisition.  This  is 
progress  indeed!  But  what  else  can 
one  expect  when  the  only  goal  modern 
man  has  been  trained  to  consider  legi- 
timate is  that  of  material  success  and 
the  gratification  of  simple  animal  im- 
pulses ? 

And  what  of  our  hero’s  music?  It 
may  be  the  sophistication  of  Les 
Brown,  the  maudlin  sentimentality  of 
Sammy  Kaye,  the  blatant  vulgarity  of 
Lil  Green,  or  the  noisy  novelty  of 
Spike  Jones.  Whatever  it  is,  it  is  hol- 
low and  quite  wretched.  It  has  no 
body  and  certainly  has  no  soul.  Un- 
derstand here  that  this  is  not  simply 
an  expression  of  snobbishness  toward 
modern  music.  In  any  dispassionate 
analysis  of  this  music,  it  must  be  crit- 
icized not  so  much  for  what  it  has  or 
does  as  for  what  it  does  not  have  and 
for  what  it  does  not  do.  It  does  not 
have  the  structural  brilliance  to  de- 
light the  mind  or  the  emotional  con- 
tent to  enrich  the  spirit.  In  both  an 
intellectual  and  spiritual  sense  it  is  as 
empty  and  lifeless  as  the  rattling  of 
hollow  gourds. 

Apologists  for  twentieth  century 
“culture”  are  inclined  to  point  to  in- 
creased attendance  at  the  operatic  and 
symphonic  concerts  as  indications  of 
the  gradual  spreading  of  culture.  But 
even  more  rapid  than  the  growth  in 
attendance,  is  the  increased  adoption 
by  audiences  of  an  uncritical  attitude. 
Thirty  years  ago  at  the  Paris  premiere 
of  Stravinsky’s  Rite  of  Spring,  the 
work  aroused  such  a storm  of  dissen- 
sion over  its  revolutionary  qualities 
that  the  riot  squad  had  to  be  called 
out  to  quell  the  disturbance.  This 
could  not  happen  today!  People  no 
longer  feel  strongly  about  a work  of 
art.  Schoenberg’s  latest  experiment  in 
atonality  can  be  performed  to  a packed 
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house,  and  it  will  be  met  with  polite 
applause.  Oh,  there  may  be  an  occa- 
sional lusty  bravo  accompanied  by  de- 
monstrative applause,  but  that  is  prob- 
ably just  another  person  as  confused 
as  the  rest  of  us  trying  to  convince 
himself  that  he  really  does  appreciate 
Schoenberg’s  obscurities  and  even 
more  intent  on  demonstrating  to 
others  present  that  only  he  is  really 
capable  of  understanding  this  stuff. 

This  uncritical  attitude  is  also  ap- 
parent in  other  fields.  As  an  example 
of  how  widespread  this  lack  of  criti- 
cal taste  has  become,  we  might  call  to 
mind  the  extraordinary  reception 
granted  Gertrude  Stein’s  Four  Saints 
in  Three  Acts.  As  this  literary  hoax 
soared  into  the  best-seller  class,  it  is 
possible  to  recall  high  school  students 
intently  studying  into  this  experiment 
in  literary  atonality.  Obscurity  is  easi- 
ly confused  with  profundity;  and  ev- 
eryone felt  quite  sure  that  this  play 
was  ever  so  “arty”,  sophisticated,  and 
so,  so  profound.  A century  ago  it 
would  have  been  laughed  into  obli- 
vion. 

The  great  majority  of  modern  con- 
cert-goers are  simply  being  deliberate- 
ly highbrow  or  are  seeking  social  sta- 
tus. The  real  passion  for  beauty  is  not 
there,  nor  is  real  understanding  be- 
coming more  widespread.  There  was 
a time  when  the  average  man  walking 
the  streets  of  Paris  would  be  whistling 
the  latest  Offenbach  tune,  or  in  Milan 
some  Puccini  aria;  but  today  it  is  “Ce- 
ment Mixer,  Putsy,  Putsy!” — a thing 
utterly  without  beauty  and  without 
warmth,  possessed  only  of  rhythm,  the 
animal  element  of  music,  and  that, 
monotonous  and  unimaginative. 

As  for  the  theater,  our  hero  sup- 
ports Betty  Grable  and  Alan  Ladd. 
He  gawks  at  the  half-nudity  of  Jane 
Russell  and  guffaws  loudly  at  every 
suggestive  action  or  phrase.  When  the 
dialogue  gets  a little  long  or  thought- 
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ful,  he  munches  peanuts  or  mumbles 
sweet  nothings  into  his  companion’s 
ear.  He  was  responsible  for  the  phe- 
nomenal success  of  Hellzappoppin 
and  the  more  recent  rise  to  stardom 
of  Abbott  and  Costello.  He  read 
Leave  Her  To  Heaven  after  seeing  the 
picture  but  could  not  quite  make 
it  through  Jane  Eyre.  Lindsay  and 
Crouse  were  thinking  of  him  when 
they  decided  to  sprinkle  their  thought- 
ful play,  The  State  of  the  Union, 
with  enough  spice  and  smuttiness  to 
“get  their  message  across”  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  result,  of  course,  was  that 
those  who  were  able  to  get  the  mes- 
sage were  distracted  by  the  play’s  ty- 
pical Broadway  farce.  Our  hero,  fail- 
ing to  recognize  the  message,  came 
away  with  nothing  but  the  smuttiness. 

For  the  quality  of  our  hero,  modern 
methods  of  industrial  production  are 
certainly  partially  responsible.  Man’s 
work  becomes  progressively  more  rou- 
tinized  and  psychologically  more  un- 
bearable. Man  has  become  an  auto- 
maton attached  to  a machine,  moving 
with  clocklike  precision  and  deaden- 
ing regularity.  Under  the  protracted 
influence  of  such  a process,  all  intellec- 
tual life  is  stifled  and  the  spirit  with- 
ered. 

The  very  fact  that  the  farmer  has 
more  successfully  resisted  the  creeping 
neurosis  of  the  times  can  well  be  at- 
tributed to  his  freedom  from  the  stif- 
ling atmosphere  of  the  modern  facto- 
ry. At  least  he  enjoys  the  delights  of 
an  entrepreneur.  At  least  he  can  feel: 
this  land  is  his,  these  crops  are  his; 
every  drop  of  his  sweat  pays  off  in 
readily  apparent  production;  and  — 
what  is  of  the  greatest  psychological 
value  — he  can  feel  his  integral  rela- 
tionship with  the  broad  forces  of  na- 
tural development.  He  can  feel  the 
passage  of  the  seasons;  he  can  feel 
close  to  nature’s  endless  circle  of  life 
and  death;  he  can  feel  his  own  solemn 
purpose  in  the  scheme  of  things;  and 
he  can  feel  his  own  intrinsic  worth  as 
an  individual.  All  this,  of  course, 
does  not  mean  that  the  farmer  auto- 
matically develops  a philosophy  and 
a culture,  but  it  does  mean  that  when 
exposed  to  true  culture,  his  native  sen- 
sibilities, unlike  those  of  the  factory 
worker,  have  not  been  destroyed  by  a 
lifetime  of  senseless  routine. 

Can  today’s  factory  worker  enjoy 
his  work?  Can  he  see  meaning  in  it? 
Can  he  see  any  ultimate  spiritual  goal 
toward  which  he  is  striving?  No! 
His  work  is  pure  drudgery.  He  en- 
dures the  day,  and  then  at  night  he 
escapes  into  the  hopeless  void  of  his 
intellectual  deficiency.  Thus  we  see 


that  the  industrial  machine  is  a contri- 
butory, though  not  a primary,  cause 
of  our  dilemma.  If  a self-sufficient 
personality  had  been  created  in  the 
first  place,  the  worker’s  escape  would 
be  real  and  satisfying,  since  the  indi- 
vidual could  in  his  leisure  hours  call 
upon  the  richness  of  his  own  person- 
ality to  find  beauty  and  significance 
in  his  life.  The  contributory  effects 
of  our  industrial  system,  however,  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated.  It  is  the  fi- 
nal harsh  purgative  to  remove  from 
the  individual  whatever  vestiges  of 
cultural  capacity  survived  the  anesthe- 
tic influences  of  childhood  and  youth. 

Are  we  suggesting  then  that  we 
give  up  our  technical  proficiency  and 
go  back  to  the  simple  life?  Indeed 
not!  Any  proposal  which  calls  for 
turning  backward  the  processes  of 


historical  development  is  fatally  im- 
practical. The  Industrial  Revolution 
has  changed  our  way  of  life,  and  we 
cannot  return  to  an  agrarian  economy. 
But  we  can  adapt  the  new  methods  in 
accordance  with  our  latest  under- 
standing of  the  processes  of  the  human 
mind  in  order  to  reduce  to  a mini- 
mum the  insidious,  psychological  ef- 
fects of  factory  work. 

Education,  too,  is  at  fault.  All  stress 
is  placed  upon  preparing  the  individ- 
ual to  make  a living  and  little  or  none 
upon  teaching  the  individual  to  live. 
As  lawyers,  doctors,  or  engineers,  col- 
lege graduates  may  keep  up  with  tech- 
nical developments  in  their  field;  they 
may  even  keep  track  superficially  of 
events  in  the  world  through  the  daily 
headlines,  but  essentially  they  are  the 
same  as  their  less  thoroughly-schooled 
brethren.  They,  too,  have  no  philoso- 
phy. Though  they  have  a smoother 
veneer,  they  have  the  same  spiritual 
emptiness  within  them.  The  average 
student  leaves  school  with  his  head 
chock  full  of  technical  knowledge  and 
quite  bereft  of  understanding.  Educa- 
tion then  is  one  of  the  conspirators  in 
this  reduction  of  humanity  to  an  in- 
sensible adjunct  to  the  industrial  ma- 
chine. Originally,  technical  training 
was  introduced  as  a means  of  enabling 
the  individual  to  enjoy  a fuller  life; 
but  now  the  means  have  obscured  the 


end.  As  the  individual  becomes  more 
and  more  skilled  in  the  industrial  pro- 
cesses, his  mind  becomes  less  and  less 
capable  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his 
labor.  Hence  though  we  have  more 
and  more  “luxuries”  of  life,  happiness 
and  satisfaction  become  ever  more  elu- 
sive. 

But  we  can  say  that  education  is 
not  primarily  to  blame.  Considering 
the  present  overwhelming  effective- 
ness of  the  anti-cultural  forces,  a prop- 
erly designed  course  of  education 
would  not  have  the  human  raw  mate- 
rial to  work  with.  Education  is  but  a 
single  factor  in  our  complex  of  cul- 
ture and  cannot  alone  effect  a meta- 
morphosis. 

Now  all  this  adds  up  to  an  intellec- 
tual deficiency  within  the  individual. 
He  is  troubled  by  an  endless  frustra- 
tion. His  love  is  hollow  and  his  work 
boring.  He  is  afraid  of  being  alone 
and  deathly  afraid  of  thought.  You 
may  see  him  in  a bar  on  Tenth  Ave, 
or  in  a cocktail  lounge  in  the  West 
Fifties,  or  in  Joe’s  Cafe  in  the  little  up- 
state town,  or  crowding  into  a second- 
rate  movie,  or  milling  under  the 
grandstand  at  Santa  Anita,  or  shooting 
pool  in  the  back  room  at  Nate’s  Place. 
Now  these  things  are  not  in  them- 
selves necessarily  undesirable,  but 
when  they  become,  as  they  so  often  do 
the  essential  substance  of  a man’s  life, 
then  he  is  indeed  a sorry  spectacle. 
When  his  day’s  work  is  done,  there 
begins  the  desperate  flight  from  him- 
self — out  into  the  streets,  dashing  in 
and  out  of  subways,  hurrying  to  catch 
the  express,  seeking  the  company  of 
his  equally  desperate  fellows,  gulping 
beers  or  dry  martinis  in  a mad  search 
for  something  — something  more, 
something  real,  something  satisfying 
in  his  life.  Oh,  the  sadness  of  it  all! 
For  that  something  can  only  come 
from  within  himself,  from  his  own 
capacity  to  understand  beauty,  from 
the  depths  of  his  own  spiritual  life. 
And  all  that  has  been  blunted  and 
well-nigh  destroyed  by  prolonged  sub- 
mergence to  the  anti-cultural  stream 
of  modern  materialistic  society. 

The  results  are  obvious  on  every 
hand:  the  bars  are  crowded:  one  hun- 
dred thousand  jam  Belmont  Park  al- 
most every  day;  lines  form  an  hour  in 
advance  outside  the  theater  showing 
the  latest  Goldwyn  extravaganza;  the 
“gag”  show  monopolizes  radio  time; 
sexual  promiscuity  becomes  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception;  black  mar- 
kets flourish  with  widespread  public 
support;  crime,  particularly  juvenile 
delinquency,  is  on  the  upswing;  the 
( Continued  on  page  33 ) 
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THE  HORSE-PLAYER 


y/]r  ’m  givin'  it  to  you  straight,  Eddie. 

Honest  I am.  Pete  shows  it  to  me 
in  the  paper  just  this  morning.  I’m 
just  as  surprised  as  you." 

He’s  as  surprised  as  I am.  I am 
shocked!  Horrified!  I leave  my  good 
friend  “Moocher”  Green  at  the 
crowded  bar  and  step  out  onto  the 
still  more  crowded  sidewalk.  Man, 
but  this  fresh  air  tastes  good!  Ought 
to  get  more  of  it! 

But  I still  can’t  believe  what  my 
friend  “Moocher”  tells  me.  Walking 
to  the  street  corner,  I buy  a Green 
Sheet  and  this  morning’s  Boston  Post. 
Rolling  them  up  and  stuffing  them  in 
my  suit  coat  pocket,  I hail  a cab. 

“Suffolk  Downs,  Mac,”  I say.  “And 
take  your  time.  I ain’t  in  any  hurry.” 

For  a change,  I get  a fairly  clean 
cab.  Slouching  down  comfortably  in 
the  seat,  I pull  out  my  paper  and  look 
for  the  story.  Sure  enough,  here  it  is 
on  page  two!  Way  down  in  the  cor- 
ner. Just  like  the  “Moocher”  tells  me, 
it  is  about  Mazie  getting  her  divorce 
from  “Ponyboy”  Brown.  Only  in  the 
paper  they  call  him  by  his  right  name 
which  is  Theodore.  The  guys  around 
the  track  are  the  ones  which  stick  the 
“Ponyboy”  on  him.  Mazie  calls  him 
“Teddy,”  as  she  doesn’t  approve  of 
his  hanging  around  the  tracks.  I 
figure  that  it  is  because  “Ponyboy” 
likes  the  horses  so  much  that  she 
divorces  him. 

He  and  I are  good  pals  until  he  gets 
married.  We  grow  up  together,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  Ponyboy  has  a bug  on 
the  horses  even  when  we  are  only  kids. 


One  day  when  we  are  in  the  sixth 
grade,  we  have  to  write  about  what 
we  want  to  be  when  we  grow  up. 
Ponyboy,  he  wants  to  be  a jockey.  I 
guess  the  story  he  writes  kind  of  goes 
to  his  head  ’cause  the  next  day  he 
snitches  the  milkman’s  horse  and  races 
it  all  around  the  block. 

When  he  is  fourteen,  Ponyboy  quits 
school  and  gets  a job  in  the  stables  at 
the  local  tracks.  By  now  he  knows  he 
will  never  be  a jockey  as  he  is  too 
heavy.  But  it’s  horses  he’s  interested 
in,  so  he  does  all  the  dirty  work  there 
is  to  be  done  in  the  stables.  When  he 
finishes  his  work,  he  fools  around 
with  darkies  and  exercise  boys.  Pony- 
boy learns  all  there  is  to  know  about 
horses. 

I lose  track  of  Ponyboy  for  a couple 
of  years.  He  is  following  the  horses 
from  one  track  to  the  next.  Now  and 
then  he  drops  me  a postcard  from  Ca- 
lifornia, Florida,  or  New  York. 
Wherever  the  nags  are  running,  Pony- 
boy is  there  with  them. 
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When  next  I do  see  Ponyboy,  it  is 
during  the  summer  meeting  at  Suf- 
folk. I have  a cute  doll  on  my  arm 
with  whom  I am  trying  to  make 
points.  Let  me  tell  you,  she  is  some 
dish!  About  five  foot  three,  big  blue 
eyes,  nice  blond  hair  and,  all  in  all, 
as  tasty  a hunk  of  feminie  pulchri- 
tude as  I have  ever  latched  onto. 

I am  placing  my  bets  on  the  daily 
double  when  this  character  in  a 
brown-checkered  suit,  green  bow-tie 
and  matching  socks,  slaps  me  on  the 
back  and  says,  “My  old  friend,  Eddie 
Schmitz.  How  are  you?” 

I am  thinking  that  now  comes  the 
touch.  But  I am  pleasantly  disap- 
pointed. 

“It’s  me.  Ponyboy.  Eddie,  pal,  say 
you  know  me!” 

Taking  away  the  trick  mustache, 
sideburns  and  bow-tie,  I see  that  it 
truly  is  Ponyboy.  I pump  his  hand 
and  tell  him  how  great  he  looks.  On 
him  that  dark  tan  looks  real  good. 
On  me  it  would  look  real  red. 

We  make  our  bets  and  I take  him 
back  to  my  box  with  me.  That  is  a 
mistake.  Mazie  kind  of  stares  at  him 
for  the  first  few  races.  By  the  time 
the  sixth  race  is  run,  she  is  calling 
him  “Teddy.”  After  the  eighth  is 
over,  I take  a cab  back  to  town  by 
myself. 

Two  weeks  later  I am  best  man  at 
their  wedding.  It  is  a nice,  quiet  af- 
fair. Ponyboy  is  a little  disappointed 
in  it,  though.  He  wants  to  get  mar- 
ried atop  a race  horse.  He  has  it  all 
fixed  so  that  the  minister  would  be  on 
a horse  as  would  the  rest  of  the  bridal 
party.  After  the  wedding  we  would 
all  race  around  the  track  and  the  win- 
ner would  be  first  to  kiss  the  bride. 
Mazie  puts  the  fritz  on  that,  though! 

Their  trouble  begins  right  away. 
Mazie  tells  Ponyboy  she  doesn’t  want 
him  around  the  track.  As  he  is  deep- 
ly in  love,  Ponyboy  agrees  to  stay 
away.  He  starts  placing  his  bets  with 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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GOD  COULD  NOT 
GO  EVERYWHERE 


She  was  an  immigrant,  a foreigner; 

she  knew  only  three  English  words 
— dear  was  one  of  them,  so  she  used  it 
frequently.  It  was  like  her  to  know 
that  word,  for  it  was  like  this  woman 
to  offer  affection  to  everyone  she  met. 
She  was  tiny,  not  five  feet  tall,  but 
there  was  a bigness  about  her.  Her 
dancing,  blue  eyes  drew  you  to  her; 
her  quick,  efficient  motions  told  you 
that  she  knew  the  dangers  of  waste. 
She  was  young  and  middle-aged,  un- 
educated and  intelligent,  and  she  was 
eager.  She  sent  her  children  to  school 
and,  when  they  returned  each  after- 
noon, she  asked  them  what  they  had 
learned.  She  prodded  them  for  in- 
formation; as  they  answered  her  ques- 
tions, she  sat  engrossed  and  awed,  al- 
most like  a child  herself.  She  learned 
quickly  and  tried  desperately  to  over- 
come the  awkwardness  of  her  speech. 
The  children  corrected  her:  “Ma,  don’t 
say  vedding,  say  wedding!”  She  tried 
again. 

And  she  was  simple  and  loved  her 
home.  She  scrubbed  indefatigably, 
cooked  those  delicious,  well-spiced,  for- 
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eign  meals;  and,  when  evening  came, 
her  recreation  was  sitting  by  the  kitch- 
en stove,  reading  the  Jewish  news- 
paper or  knitting.  But  not  on  Friday 
night!  That  was  the  eve  of  Sabbath; 
then  she  proudly  prepared  for  the  holi- 
day feast.  There  was  the  white  table- 
cloth, the  home-made  bread,  the 
lighted  candles,  and  the  specially  pre- 
pared fish.  Yes,  she  liked  Friday 
nights! 

The  children  grew  and  she  changed. 
Her  hands  became  red  and  bony  from 
the  scrubbing,  the  jet  of  her  hair  gave 
way  to  strands  of  silver;  and  there 
were  grandchildren.  But  the  fire,  the 
vitality  was  still  there,  unaltered,  in 
this  round,  ungirdled  woman.  She 
loved  the  grandchildren  and  looked 
forward  to  their  visits.  When  they 
came  she  took  them  out  on  to  the 
open  porch,  sat  them  in  her  lap,  and 
sang  her  favorite  folk  songs  to  them. 
She  made  an  awkward  picture  in  the 
yellow  rocking  chair,  her  feet  dangling, 
unable  to  touch  the  floor.  It  was  hard 
to  believe  that  this  was  the  same 
creature  who  stood  so  solemnly  over 


the  lighted  candles  on  Friday  night, 
her  head  shawled,  her  hands  covering 
her  face,  her  lips  muttering  a prayer. 

Then  the  war  came.  She  knew 
war;  she  hated  it  bitterly  — she  had 
two  sons.  They  both  went  away;  she 
watched  therii  go,  and  with  them  went 
her  determination,  her  vitality,  and  the 
youth  that  she  had  clung  to  for  so 
many  years.  She  didn’t  work  much 
any  more,  she  sat  at  length  in  the 
rocking  chair,  knitting  more  rapidly 
than  ever,  and  frequently  muttering, 
“Oh,  God,  please  send  my  sons  back 
to  me.” 

She  saw  them  again;  they  both  came 
back  to  her,  and  she  was  happy  again. 
But  she  never  did  regain  her  youthful 
spirit.  The  war  had  taken  that.  She 
was  old  now,  an  old  woman  at  sixty. 

* * * 

I was  in  the  doctor’s  office  last  De- 
cember when  he  said,  “Nothing  can 
be  done  for  her.  It  will  probably  be 
from  three  to  six  months.  Cancer.” 

I stayed  as  close  to  her  as  I could 
and  I watched  her  and  talked  to  her. 
The  days  dragged  on,  and  I grew  to 
hate  the  stillness  of  the  sick  room,  the 
whiteness  of  the  nurses’  uniforms,  the 
odor  of  medication  and  the  chart  that 
hung  on  the  kitchen  wall:  hypo,  4:30; 
hypo,  8:30.  I watched  her  grow  thin- 
ner and  weaker.  Her  skin  became 
colorless  and  tight  over  her  protrud- 
ing cheekbones,  her  glazed  eyes  bulged 
from  their  deep  sockets.  She  spoke 
less  and  less,  the  hypos  wrere  given 
more  frequently.  One  Monday  morn- 
ing she  died. 

I had  been  in  her  room  the  night  be- 
fore. When  I kissed  her  she  looked 
up  at  me  longingly  and  said,  “I  wanted 
to  see  your  vedding.”  I kissed  her 
again  and  replied,  “Don’t  worry,  Ma. 
you  will!” 
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Now  goes  the  sun 
And  like  a nun 
The  moon  shall  rise. 
The  day  is  done. 

The  moon  shall  rise 
’Mid  lullabies, 

And  pure  and  pale 
Shall  light  the  skies. 


And  pure  and  pale 
In  yonder  dale 
She  sleeps.  I pray — 
To  no  avail, 

To  no  avail. 

She  sleeps.  I pray 
The  heat  of  day 
Shall  not  disturb 
Her  rest  in  clay, 


Shall  not  disturb 
The  growing  herb 
Upon  her  breast — 
Her  peace  superb. 

Upon  her  breast 
So  late  caressed 
She  feels  no  earth- 
So  deep  in  rest, 

So  deep  in  rest. 
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THE  TEAM 


The  thix,  experienced  whistle  of 
the  boatswain-pipe  broke  the  si- 
lence of  early  morning  as  we  tumbled 
out  of  our  bunks  and  groped  wearily 
to  breakfast.  We  tried  our  best  to  eat 
a big  meal,  but  the  mounting  tension 
concerning  the  attack  for  the  day  was 
enough  to  discourage  even  the  heart- 
iest appetites.  The  evening  before  we 
had  been  told  that  the  planes  on  our 
carrier  were  to  be  part  of  a large  force 
that  would  make  the  first  such  attack 
on  the  Japanese  homeland.  The  Air 
Group  on  our  ship  had  been  assigned 
to  hit  various  airfields  in  the  Tokyo- 
Yokohama  area.  We  had  worked  to- 
gether on  many  occasions  in  helping 
to  neutralize  the  many  stepping-stone 
islands  that  led  to  Japan,  but  this  was 
to  be  the  first  low  level  attack  by  car- 
rier-based aircrafts  on  Nipponese  soil. 
We  had  waited  a long  time  for  this 
event  and  now  that  the  great  day  had 
finally  arrived,  we  were  tense  and  jit- 
tery, and  wondering  what  the  outcome 
would  be.  In  the  fighter-ready  room 
the  Group  Commander  explained  aV 
the  details  of  the  mission,  including 
the  rendezvous  area  with  the  dive  and 
torpedo  bombers,  the  targets  we  were 
to  strafe,  the  probable  enemy  anti-air- 
craft fire,  and  the  safest  procedures  to 
follow  should  we  be  forced  down  in 
enemy  trrritoiy.  Finally  over  the  loud- 
speaker came  the  command,  “Pilots, 
man  your  planes,”  and  we  headed  on 
the  double  for  the  still  dark  and  quiet 
flight  deck  upon  which  our  planes 
stood  poised  for  action.  Soon  the  ship 
was  alive  with  the  deafening  roar  of 
high-powered  engines.  Our  flight  of 
seven  fighters  was  the  first  to  be 
launched;  as  the  Grouo  Commander 
received  the  ‘thumbs  up’  from  each  of 
us,  I wondered  how  many  of  the  seven 
would  return  from  this  adventure. 

The  first  to  be  shot  off  the  port 
catapult,  belching  fire  as  he  shot  over 
the  bow,  was  Commander  Ralph 
Cousins,  or  Cuzzy,  as  we  called  him 
when  he  wasn’t  within  earshot.  He 
had  graduated  from  Annapolis  in 
1937,  and  as  a member  of  the  Regular 
Navy  he  typified  its  tradition  of  strict 
discipline.  Although  stern,  he  was 
fair  to  his  men,  playing  no  favorites 
and  asking  no  favors.  In  appearance 
he  had  the  features  one  might  expect 
of  a full  Commander  in  the  Regular 
Navy.  He  was  over  six  feet  tall  and 
had  a physique  that  would  fit  the  re- 
quirements of  an  All-American  full- 
back. He  had  short,  black  hair  that 
was  always  neatly  trimmed,  and  he 
never  let  his  face  reach  the  ‘five  o’clock 
shadow’  stage.  His  features  were 


sharp  but  not  exaggerated,  with  a 
straight,  pointed  nose  and  large,  square 
jaw.  His  voice  was  deep,  loud  and 
convincing  but  he  seldom  used  it  ex- 
cept when  necessary.  His  pilot  ability 
was  the  best,  and  we  all  agreed  that 
it  was  comforting  to  have  people  like 
the  Commander  on  our  side. 

Next  to  jockey  into  position  on  the 
starboard  catapult  was  Milton  Pearson, 
the  Commander’s  wingman.  Milt  was 
a likable  fellow  even  though  a bit 
egotistical;  he  was  quite  handsome 
and  occasionally  he  displayed  his 
knowledge  of  the  fact.  He  came  from 
Texas,  and  like  all  the  rest  from  that 

“best  d State  in  the  country,”  we 

heard  only  too  much  about  its  many 
features.  As  a ladies’  man,  Milt  really 
got  around.  We  were  not  five  hours 
out  of  San  Francisco  before  he  was 
anxious  to  “hit  the  States  again  and 
start  up  where  I left  off.”  He  was 
mighty  sure  of  himself  in  the  air  too, 
and  for  that  reason  he  was  placed  on 
the  Commander’s  wing  and  together 
they  went  over  the  target  first.  That 
arrangement  was  exactly  to  Milt’s 
liking. 

Third  in  line  was  Bob  Taylor,  who 
quickly  followed  the  other  two,  head- 
ing for  the  rendezvous  ahead  of  the 
ship.  Bob  was  a tall,  slender,  tow- 
headed fellow  from  the  rolling,  corn- 
growing region  of  Nebraska.  He  was 
one  of  the  more  quiet  members  of 
our  flight,  raising  a rumpus  only 
when  we  kidded  him  about  his  name- 
sake in  Hollywood.  When  we  slid 
away  from  the  pier  in  San  Francisco, 
Bob’s  pretty  wife  was  there  to  bid  him 
farewell.  We  all  felt  that  we  knew 
her  quite  well  by  now.  It  did  not  re- 
quire much  encouragement  for  Bob  to 
display  the  many  pictures  of  her  that 
he  carried,  or  to  tell  us  all  her  qual- 
ifications that  made  her  “the  best  gal 
a guy  could  hope  for.” 

The  last  plane  of  the  first  division 
of  four  slid  into  position,  and  as  Tom 
Tranter  left  the  catapult  our  hearts 
‘leaped  to  our  throats’,  for  instead  of 
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climbing,  Tom’s  plane  dropped  down 
below  the  bow,  almost  out  of  sight. 
Though  only  seconds,  it  seemed  like 
hours  that  we  waited  breathlessly 
for  the  inevitable  splash.  Miraculously 
enough  Tom  managed  to  keep  the 
plane  from  hitting  the  water,  and  he 
finally  gained  sufficient  airspeed  to 
climb  out  of  reach  of  the  churning  sea 
and  head  for  the  rendezvous.  Tom 
always  displayed  more  nervousness 
than  the  average  pilot,  and  on  this 
special  mission  he  was  worse  than 
usual.  It  was  only  during  the  hours 
prior  to  the  actual  attack  that  he  be- 
came this  way,  for  once  the  fireworks 
began,  Tom’s  fear  was  replaced  by 
anger.  On  several  occasions  he  had 
been  reprimanded  for  exposing  him- 
self unnecessarily  under  enemy  fire. 
Early  in  the  war  Tom  lost  an  only 
brother  in  the  Coral  Sea  engagement, 
and  it  was  this  great  loss  that,  we  be- 
lieved, explained  his  dual  emotions. 

The  second  division  was  led  by 
Rowen  Hall,  appropriately  nicknamed 
Doc,  for  he  had  been  a hospital  corps- 
man  before  entering  flight  training. 
Doc  lived  among  the  oil  derricks  of 
Bakersfield,  California,  and  he  often 
told  us  about  his  plans  of  returning 
there  after  the  war  and  digging  his 
own  wells.  Doc  was  short  and  quite 
fat,  and  his  jolly,  carefree  disposition 
was  typical  of  a person  of  such  propor- 
tions. This  was  his  second  cruise  into 
the  forward  areas  so  that  he  told  us 
much  about  what  to  expect  in  combat 
before  we  received  our  own  baptism 
of  fire.  His  stories  were  always  excit- 
ing, for  he  had  the  habit  of  straying 
from  actuality  in  order  to  enliven  his 
tale. 

By  now,  enough  of  the  forward 
flight  deck  was  clear  to  enable  the 
planes  to  get  airborne  under  their  own 
power.  Although  the  catapults  could 
shoot  planes  off  in  rapid  succession, 
the  normal  take-off  was  even  quicker. 
The  checkered  flag  of  the  Deck  Offi- 
cer dropped;  as  it  did,  Bob  Sylar 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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HALFWAY  TO  SOMEWHERE 
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^^TE  STAND  before  the  window  and  gaze  at  the  bleak  afternoon.  Rain  is  falling 
steadily.  It  drenches  the  ground  and  the  trees;  it  drips  on  the  window  sill.  The 
campus  is  deserted  under  a grey  sky.  The  slanting  rain  fascinates  us.  Our  mind  wanders 
and  thoughts  of  studying  and  class  assignments  become  vague.  We  become  wistfully 
reminiscent. 

We’re  reminded  of  that  first  Registration  Day,  a chilly  September  afternoon  over  a 
year  ago.  It  rained  hard  that  day  as  we  stood  in  long,  bewildering  lines.  With  our  collars 
turned  up  and  our  faces  glistening  with  moisture  we  huddled  together  for  protection. 
Although  we  knew  neither  the  man  in  front  of  us  nor  the  man  behind  us,  we  were  not 
strangers.  The  men  in  those  lines  were  veterans  of  Anzio,  Cherbourg,  and  Myitkina. 
We  had  met  them  there.  We  had  sailed  the  North  Atlantic  and  Macassar  Strait  with 
them.  No  — we  were  not  strangers.  We  had  marched  together,  had  sailed  together, 
had  flown  together;  and  through  the  process  of  war,  we  had  become  the  product  of  the 
same  mold.  We  had  learned  to  act  alike,  to  speak  the  same  language.  We  thought  alike 
and  in  some  strange  way  we  even  looked  alike.  On  this  Registration  Day  the  waiting  in 
long  lines  was  of  our  own  choice.  We  had  selected  our  respective  paths  and  we  looked 
towards  separate  goals. 

We  were  individuals  once  again. 

A few  days  later  we  met  in  the  Sports  Arena  for  Devens"  first  Convocation.  There 
we  met  our  faculty  and  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  creation  of  our  school.  We 
were  impressed.  However,  the  first  days  at  Devens  made  skeptics  out  of  many  of  us. 
Though  impressive  from  the  outside,  the  dormitories  with  their  large  rooms  containing 
long  rows  of  lockers  and  army-blanketed  beds  were  painful  reminders  of  the  life  we 
had  so  recently  left  behind  us. 

The  classrooms  at  first  were  also  disappointing.  The  main  classroom  area  was  called 
Nantucket.  There  the  buildings  stood  in  regimented  rows;  they  were  army  barracks 
which  had  been  hastily  converted  to  classrooms,  drafting  rooms,  and  laboratories.  We 
sat  on  folding  chairs  and  balanced  our  note  books  on  our  knees.  We  watched  the  pro- 
fessors write  on  crude  blackboards  made  of  plywood;  our  view  was  often  obstructed  by 
wooden  joists.  Very  often  these  buildings  were  cold;  we  sat  throughout  class  periods 
huddled  in  our  coats  or  heavy  jackets. 

We  ate  in  an  army  mess  hall  on  army  mess  tables  and  we  stood  in  line  for  our 
meals.  We  walked,  or  rather  we  hiked,  to  remote  classrooms,  and  we  hiked  again 
fo  an  out-of-the-way  post  office.  When  the  ice,  snow,  and  freezing  rain  of  our  first 
winter  at  Devens  came  along,  these  long  walks  became  things  to  put  up  with.  Then, 
too,  there  was  little  social  life  on  our  campus.  The  textbook  had  become  the  sole  symbol 
of  life  at  Devens.  Yes  — many  of  us  were  doubtful. 

But  we  had  a second  thought  as  those  first  few  months  rolled  by.  How  many  had 
worked  to  organize  the  school?  How  much  time  had  they  had?  Against  what  odds  had 
they  fought,  and  what  obstacles  had  been  overcome?  What  had  they  accomplished?  As 
the  answers  to  these  questions  became  evident  we  realized  that  some  few  had  worked 
very  hard.  In  a few  short  weeks  land  and  buildings  at  Fort  Devens  had  been  requis- 
itioned. A faculty  had  been  gathered;  a curriculum  had  been  formulated;  equipment 

( Continued  on  page  21 ) 


Opening  Convocation 

We  gathered  in  the  Sports  Arena  for  the  opening 
Convocation  on  October  1,  1946.  Governer  Tobin 
seated  Dr.  Edward  Hodnett  as  head  of  the  new  in- 
stitution. There  we  met  those  responsible  for  the 
birth  of  our  college.  We  were  impressed. 


Massachusetts  Hail 

Slowly  a dream  came  true;  a need  was  met.  Massa- 
chusetts Hall,  center  of  the  college  administration, 
hummed  with  activity  from  the  very  beginning.  From 
the  newly  furnished  offices,  Fort  Devens  was  con- 
verted from  an  Army  base  into  a college. 


Temporary  Classrooms 

For  the  lirst  few  months  classes  were  held  in  Army 
barracks  called  Nanutucket.  Though  they  were  not 
completely  adequate,  we  were  not  unfamiliar  with 
the  regimented  row  of  barracks  which  had  been 
hastily  converted  to  classrooms  and  laboratories. 
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Bristol  Hall 

Early  in  December  1946,  we  attended  classes  in  the 
fully  equipped  classrooms  of  Bristol  Hall.  The  former 
Army  Discharge  Center,  where  many  of  us  took  our 
first  steps  into  civilian  life,  was  completely  remodeled. 
Devens  had  come  a long  way. 


Faculty  Homes 

Our  faculty  is  housed  in  modern,  spacious  apartments 
along  the  broad  streets  circling  Devens’  campus.  We 
remember  our  frequent  visits  to  these  homes,  and  the 
pleasant  informal  chatter.  Here  we  found  helpful 
advice  and  inspiration. 
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Across  the  wind-swept  parade  ground  loom  the  four  main  dormitories,  V 
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Station  WFDM 


Campus  Theatricals 

Here  we  see  the  finale  of  the  first  Devens  Varieties 
presented  by  the  Merrymount  Masquers  in  February 
1947.  A second  Devens  Varieties  was  produced  in 
November.  The  talented  Masquers  have  crowded  our 
calendar  with  entertaining  performances. 


We  took  time  off  to  listen  to  WFDM.  our  campus 
radio  station.  In  many  ways,  WFDM  typifies  or- 
ganized activities  at  Devens.  It  had  its  meager  be- 
ginnings in  Worcester  House.  In  November  1947, 
WFDM  opened  its  new  studio  in  Pilgrim  Hall. 


ciolk,  Essex  and  Suffolk,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  1800  students  live. 


Robbins  Pond 


During  the  hot  and  humid  summer  months  we  found 
study  and  concentration  difficult.  It  was  then  that 
we  refreshed  ourselves  by  leisurely  swims  in  the  cool, 
dark  waters  of  Robbins  Pond,  which  lies  within  our 
campus  at  Devens. 


Ours  Is  An  Open  Door 

Devens  proved  to  be  a doorway  to  new  and  greater 
opportunities.  For  us  it  was  the  only  open  door,  for 
all  others  were  tightly  closed.  And  for  those  still 
seeking  the  advantages  of  a higher  education,  w; 
would  like  to  see  this  door  remain  open. 


Campus  Chapel 

Two  small,  white  chapels  gleam  in  the  sunlight  of 
every  new  day  at  Devens.  Here  we  found  a place  for 
solitude  and  prayer.  Our  prayer  has  been  one  of 
thanks.  For  Devens,  our  faculty,  and  the  education 
received. 
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had  been  purchased.  A college  had  been  organized.  Yes  — some  devoted  few  had 
worked  very  hard;  and  we  were  grateful,  for  we  had  a place  to  go  to. 

Devens  stood  on  the  unsteady  legs  of  the  newborn.  It  had  no  endowment,  no  tradi- 
tion, no  coveted  reputation.  But  the  college  breathed  heartier  and  became  stronger  as 
each  day  passed.  The  same  men  who  had  worked  for  the  birth  of  Devens  were  still 
working  for  its  growth.  The  faculty  proved  to  be  devoted,  cooperative,  and  an  endless 
source  of  inspiration;  and  we,  the  students,  tried  to  be  worthy  of  what  was  being  done 
for  us.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  Devens  would  grow,  improve  and  prosper. 

During  the  long  months  of  the  first  winter,  we  accepted  the  progress  of  the  college 
without  any  real  awareness;  but  now,  four  semesters  later,  we  realize  the  vast  number 
of  improvements  that  have  been  made.  Basketball  and  hockey  teams  were  organized, 
equipped  and  coached.  Devens  acquired  its  first  varsities.  A college-scale  intramural 
athletic  program  was  developed  and  carried  out  successfully.  Before  very  long  the  text- 
book was  no  longer  the  sole  symbol  of  life  on  the  Devens  campus. 

The  Statesman  soon  began  appearing  each  week,  and  in  the  Spring  the  first  issue 
of  the  Common  Wealth  was  published.  The  college  then  had  a newspaper  and  a literary 
magazine.  A Student  Senate  was  organized  and  elected;  it  became  the  official  body  for 
representing  the  students  on  the  campus.  Then,  too,  many  clubs  were  organized,  satis- 
fying a great  variety  of  student  interests.  The  Merrymount  Masquers  produced  The 
Second  Shepherd's  Play  and  a Devens  Varieties.  We  listened  with  pleasure  to  WFDM, 
our  own  radio  station  on  the  campus.  The  Glee  Club  and  Concert  Band  presented  a 
Christmas  concert  and  in  the  Spring  produced  The  Pirates  of  Penzance.  Hillel,  the 
Newman  Club,  language  clubs,  Sha  Faar,  science  and  international  relations  clubs  and 
many  others  became  an  integrated  part  of  campus  life  at  Devens.  A social  committee 
was  formed  and  frequent  Friday  evening  dances  and  holiday  parties  were  held.  There 
were  other  formal  dances,  and  a winter  carnival.  Finally,  at  the  conclusion  of  a hectic 
campaign,  we  elected  class  officers  who  assumed  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the 
social  committee.  Devens  had  come  a long  way  from  that  first  rainy  day. 

A few  weeks  before  our  first  Christmas  vacation  we  went  to  new  buildings  for 
classes.  As  we  laid  eyes  upon  the  remodeled  interior  of  the  former  army  Discharge 
Center,  now  called  Bristol  Flail,  the  skepticism  which  had  lingered  on  left  us  for  good. 
In  Bristol,  Berkshire,  and  Plymouth  Flails  we  found  fully  equipped  classrooms,  lecture 
halls,  and  laboratories  waiting  for  us.  The  inconveniences  and  inadequacies  of  Nantucket 
were  soon  forgotten. 

We  watched  with  anticipation  the  construction  of  a dining  hall  which  was  much 
nearer  to  our  dormitories.  But,  just  as  the  hall  neared  completion,  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  We  reconciled  ourselves  to  long  tramps  across  the  parade  ground  again.  We  found 
our  library  in  Worcester  Flouse  adequate  and  improving  with  the  passing  of  each  day; 
eleven  thousand  volumes  are  now  available  to  us. 

New  faces  appeared  the  second  semester,  and  new  dormitories  were  opened  in 
Hampden  area.  These  new  students  immediately  accepted  Devens;  they  quickly  melted 
into  the  student  body  — something  they  might  have  found  more  difficult  elsewhere. 

The  wet  streets,  the  soft  ground,  the  budding  maple  trees,  and  the  mild  breezes  of 
Spring  found  Devens,  which  had  entered  the  winter  season  so  precariously,  emerging 
young  and  full.  It  had  a fine  faculty,  good  classrooms,  adequate  living  quarters  and 
dining  facilities.  It  had  a well-rounded  athletic,  social  and  extra-curricular  program. 
There  was  a library,  a hospital,  a social  club,  student  lounges,  cafeteria  and  snack  bar. 
There  was  even  a barber  shop. 

A summer  session  was  organized.  Many  went  home  for  the  vacation,  but  some  of 
vis  stayed  to  study.  The  courses  were  concentrated  so  that  we  had  to  work  harder, 


longer.  It  was  difficult  to  study  in  the  humid  summer  heat.  It  was  then  that  we  ap- 
preciated a refreshing  dip  in  the  cool,  dark  waters  of  Robbins  Pond. 

The  summer  passed  swiftly.  We  found  ourselves  once  again  getting  down  to  an- 
other winter  of  work.  The  engineering  students  found  a new,  well-equipped  shop.  The 
construction  of  another  dining  hall  was  undertaken  in  the  basement  of  Worcester  House. 
We  cheered  our  first  football  and  soccer  teams.  The  transition  of  Devens  was  still  going 
on:  there  were  improvements  still  to  come.  The  college  was  still  growing. 

Suddenly  our  attention  is  captured  again  by  the  falling  rain.  Day  has  gone  and 
we  stare  at  the  blackness  of  night.  We  look  back  into  the  room.  Joe  is  studying  at  his 
desk.  Herb  is  lying  on  his  bed  reading.  The  rest  must  be  out.  We  smile,  for  later  there 
will  be  a card  game  or  a bull  session,  and  the  room  will  not  be  so  quiet.  We  turn  back 
to  the  window. 

We  think  again  of  the  solid  establishment  of  the  college.  There  were  some  who 
said  it  couldn’t  be  done.  There  were  some  who  said  it  might  be  done.  There  were  those 
who  said  it  could  be  done.  It  is  this  latter  group  we  thank. 

We  notice  a light  in  the  chapel.  We  stare  at  it  a moment  and  then  we  realize  there 
is  someone  else  we  must  thank. 

Some  of  us  are  leaving  Devens  in  a very  short  time.  We  look  towards  that  leaving 
with  apprehension.  What  lies  beyond  is  a little  like  the  uncertainty  of  the  night.  Some 
of  us  are  transferring  to  the  main  campus  at  Amherst,  some  of  us  are  going  to  Boston 
University,  and  some  of  us  will  enter  other  colleges  in  and  outside  of  the  State.  We 
wonder  if  we  will  be  satisfied  with  the  change.  Perhaps  we  will.  Yet  we  know  there 
are  things  we  will  miss.  We  know  Devens  has  some  things  we  won't  get  elsewhere.  Our 
relationship  with  our  faculty  is  one.  We  doubt  that  we  will  find  such  a close,  personal 
relationship  between  student  and  teacher  as  we  find  here  at  Devens.  We  think  of  the 
talks  with  our  professors  in  the  Arbella  Club,  in  the  cafeteria,  at  the  club  meetings,  and 
in  the  Faculty  Building.  We  remember  the  visits  to  their  homes.  We  remember  the 
coffee  and  sandwiches.  We  remember  how  we  joked  with  them  and  even  how  we  argued 
with  them.  These  things  lent  spice  and  inspiration  to  our  process  of  learning.  We 
doubt  that  we  will  find  them  elsewhere. 

Here  the  classes  are  small.  The  professor  knows  his  students  by  face  and  by  name. 
He  knows  the  student  who  does  well  and  gives  the  student  credit.  He  also  knows  the 
one  who  is  having  trouble  and  gives  him  help. 

Since  that  first  registration  day  we  have  become  adjusted  to  the  life  here.  We  know 
just  what  the  teaching  methods  are.  We  know  what  is  expected  of  us  in  class.  We  have 
made  a definite  place  for  ourselves  in  the  extra-curricular  life.  We  have  made  new 
friends.  We  now  must  be  cut  off  completely  from  these  things.  At  our  new  school  it 
will  be  difficult  to  gain  a place  equal  to  the  one  we  hold  at  Devens.  Too  many  will  have 
had  a head  start.  We  will  be  faced  with  different  teaching  techniques,  and  we  may  be 
hurt  in  the  process  of  finding  out  what  is  expected  of  us.  We  will  have  to  find  new 
friends.  We  have  good  reason  to  look  towards  leaving  Devens  with  apprehension. 

When  we  arrive  at  our  new  college,  we  will  fall  into  the  treadmill  of  that  institu- 
tion's life.  We  will  accept  its  purposes,  customs  and  traditions.  But  when  we  came  to 
Devens  we  established  our  own  and  for  that  reason  we  became  the  life-blood  of  the 
school . 

Devens  is  more  than  just  a college  to  us.  It  is  the  doorway  to  new  and  greater  op- 
portunities. For  some  of  us,  it  was  the  only  open  door  among  many  tightly  closed. 

We  would  like  to  see  that  door  remain  open. 


u QtND  ip  the  weather  reports.” 

O As  the  order  descended  through 
the  chain  of  command.  Captain  Johns 
stood  quietly  on  the  bridge  and  looked 
out  at  the  morning  which  lay  floating 
like  an  orange  tulip  on  the  green  ex- 
panse of  the  Atlantic.  Somehow  he 
was  full  of  idle  reflections  this  day  — 
thoughts  of  the  past  and  present  — 
philosophic  musings  that  the  crew 
would  never  have  guessed  lurked  be- 
neath his  impassive  and  business-like 
countenance  — thoughts  whjph,  if 
known,  would  have  led  the  Benson 
Steamship  Lines  to  reconsider  their 
usual  unqualified  endorsement  *cf 
Peter  Johns  as  a dependable,  level- 
headed ship’s  captain. 

\ 

The  sea!  The  sea!  What  a delicious 
attraction  it  had  exerted  upon  Peter 
Johns’  boyhood  fancies!  For  him,  the 
word  reeked  of  sweet  sadness  and  tur- 
moil. Like  the  thing  it  designated,  it 
seemed  to  have  no  delimiting  horizon 
but  rolled  out  in  sparkling  vistas  by 
imperceptible  degrees  in  the  glimmer- 
ing distance.  It  caught  the  flash  of  the 
sun  and  dallied  with  it  in  a thousand 
fleeting  patterns.  It  enhanced  the 
gloom  of  the  night  with  its  own 
mournful  whisper.  Upon  it  rode  Lord 
Jim  and  the  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus. 
Deep  within  its  chilly  bowels  lay  the 
white  whale  awaiting  its  relentless 
pursuer.  The  sea!  The  sea!  Myste- 
rious, challenging,  seductive,  overpow- 
ering! 

From  the  Olympian  height  of  his 
position  in  the  enclosed  compartment 
on  the  bridge  of  the  Americana, 
Captain  Johns  looked  down  at  the  wa- 
ters far  below  him.  Powerless  they 
were.  Yes,  they  had  been  conquered. 
And  now  they  were  like  some  gallant 
knight  who  had  been  defeated  in  a 
Joust,  stripped  of  his  armor,  and  re- 
duced by  the  victor  to  bitterest  igno- 
miny. The  captain  recalled  how  the 
knife-like  prow  of  the  Americana 
cut  through  the  mightiest  waves  that 
violence  could  muster  — and  this  with 
a grace  that  was  nothing  short  of  in- 
solence. This  latest  marvel  of  man’s 
creative  ingenuity  had  eyes  and  ears 
that  pierced  the  darkest  night  or  the 
thickest  fog,  that  traced,  fathoms  be- 
low, the  contours  of  the  ocean  floor, 
and  that  sought  out  with  unerring 
precision  the  fitful,  blinking  stars. 
From  its  towering  antenna  invisible 
chains  were  flung  out,  forever  shack- 
ling this  “qeeen  of  the  seaways”  to  the 
smug  and  brutal  land.  Captain  Johns 
stared  thoughtfully  at  the  placid  wa- 
ters, knowing  that  figuratively  he 
could,  like  an  ancient  god,  reach  out 
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his  hand  and  contain  whatever  vio- 
lence they  might  evolve.  But  today 
this  realization  of  power  left  only  bit- 
terness in  his  heart. 

The  sea!  The  sea!  And  young  Peter 
had  mused  delightedly  of  the  Spice 
Islands,  Sumatra,  Madagascar,  Trip- 
oli, and  Mindanao.  He  rubbed  shoul- 
ders with  many  brown  and  yellow 
people,  a strange  and  motley  crowd, 
gaily  caparisoned  with  the  richness  of 


pagan  sensuality,  jabbering  in  many 
tongues  of  occult  mysteries  and  for- 
bidden pleasures.  They  were  people 
of  an  exotic  and  sultry  beauty,  supple 
with  a sort  of  animal  grace,  exagger- 
atedly humble  and  unobtrusive.  Now 
Peter  floated  indolently  in  the  lap  of 
tropical  indulgence  and  gazed  dream- 
ily into  a pair  of  somber  black  eyes.  . . 
Now  he  flashed  a scimitar,  flecked 
here  and  there  with  dry  blood,  as  he 
recounted  some  cruel  and  earthy  tale 
to  listeners  who  squatted  in  the  sinis- 
ter half-light  cast  by  a candle  which 
swayed  uneasily  in  the  hissing  night 
air.  . . Npw  under  the  bellowing  can- 
vas he  stood,  feeling  the  sting  of  the 
salt  spray  and  the  racing  wind.  . And 
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his  heart  swelled  to  breaking  with  the 
fullness  and  wonder  of  his  life. 

Perhaps  the  captain’s  absurd  early 
morning  meditations  were  the  product 
of  the  enervating  experience  of  the  pre- 
vious evening.  Gin  rummy  with  Mrs. 
Bartolo  in  the  French  Salon!  They 
were  scarcely  two  hours  out  of  New 
York  when,  catching  him  unawares 
from  behind,  she  had  thrust  a fleshy 
arm  through  one  of  his  and  literally 
dragged  him  over  to  the  card  table. 
Her  husband  — of  the  moment  — a 
dark,  too  pretty,  and  altogether  too 
young  Latin,  draping  himself  over  a 
neighboring  sofa,  had  “watched”  the 
game  with  an  expression  of  jaded  in- 
difference. Mrs.  Bartolo  had,  however, 
more  than  made  up  for  her  huband’s 
impassivity  with  her  own  giggling  ef- 
fervescence. Gossip  and  infantile  polit- 
ical chitchat,  all  the  worldly  commen- 
tary of  the  modern  sophisticate,  had 
gushed  from  her  in  a seemingly  end- 
less stream.  Captain  Johns  recalled 
wondering  with  a shudder  to  what 
unspeakable  frivolities  this  fluffy  dow- 
ager and  the  body  she  called  her  hus- 
band would  retire  when  they  left  the 
salon.  Hours  later,  when  the  purser 
came  to  him  with  some  minor  busi- 
ness matter,  he  had  seized  with  a ra- 
ther rude  eagerness  upon  this  straw  of 
an  excuse  and  made  a hasty  and  most 
ungallant  exit. 

This  was  his  life  — by  common- 
place standards  not  unsuccessful;  this 
sleek  Americana  was  his  winged 
clipper  ship;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartolo, 
the  companions  of  his  days.  This  was 
where  his  aspirations  had  led  him; 
this,  the  glittering  cage  of  his  heroic- 
spirit.  “Oh,  whither  shall  the  heart 
take  wing?” 

“What's  that,  sir?”  inquired  the 
bright  — and  ambitious  — young  of- 
ficer who  always  seemed  to  be  at  his 
elbow. 

( Continued  on  page  34 ) 
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but  that’s  not  exactly  what  I wanted. 
It  looked  so  nice  in  the  window.” 

He  grabbed  a pinch-faced  little  kid 
near  the  glove  counter  who  was  stuff- 
ing a pair  under  his  windbreaker.  He 
seized  the  kid  by  the  arm  and  hissed, 
“Put  ’em  back  and  get  out”  — and 
waited  until  the  kid  did. 

He  moved  the  wallets  up  to  the 
front  of  the  Men's  department  and 
found  that  he  had  to  shift  shorts  and 
undershirts  on  to  a counter  too  small 
for  them. 

“Re-size  them  and  put  the  surplus 
into  boxes  under  the  counter,”  he  told 
the  salesgirl. 

“But,  Mr.  Wyatt — ,”  she  wailed. 
He  moved  away  fast  so  that  he 
wouldn’t  have  to  listen  to  her  com- 
plaint. 

She  shot  a look  of  murderous  hatred 
after  him.  Her  feet  were  killing  her, 
her  hands  were  sore  from  breaking 
string,  and  all  she  wanted  to  do  was 
sit  down  and  close  her  eyes.  Now  look! 
Her  counter  all  messed  up  and  an  el- 
derly woman  with  a fur  neckpiece 
was  holding  a shirt  in  her  hand  and 
crying  out  in  petulant  tones,  “Any- 
body waiting  over  here:’’ 

David  knew  how  she  felt.  He  felt 
crumpled  up  and  tired,  too.  But  he 
couldn’t  get  off  the  merry-go-round 
even  for  a moment  until  Finton  got 
back.  Change  calls  came  from  three 
different  departments  at  the  same 
time.  As  he  wormed  his  way  through 
the  mob  answering  them,  he  wondered 
if  the  floor  girl  who  was  supposed  to 
be  helping  him  really  was  sick  or  just 
staying  out  to  avoid  this,  the  worst 
night  in  the  department  store  year. 
He  looked  up  at  the  jolly  cardboard 
Santa  hanging  over  the  stairwell  and 
cursed  him  silently  and  bitterly. 

He  was  helping  Pat  unload  a truck 
lull  of  women's  slips  when  Finton  fin- 
ally got  back  from  supper. 

“Look  at  that.  Pat,”  he  growled  un- 
der his  breath,  “The  busiest  night  in 
the  year  and  he  comes  back  a half 
hour  late.” 

The  crowd  was  at  its  thickest  now. 
The  gift  department  was  buried  like 
a sugar  cube  under  ants.  David  asked 
Finton  to  relieve  him  for  a while. 
The  manager  smelled  strongly  of 
Christmas  “cheer.”  He  smiled  expan- 
sively and  granted  the  favor  like  an 
emperor  bestowing  a benefice. 

David  stopped  at  the  office  on  his 
way  back  from  the  men’s  room.  An 
extra  girl,  who  had  been  chatting  with 


the  office  girls  at  the  window,  fled  at 
his  approach.  For  a moment  he  felt  a 
sense  of  power.  The  regular  girls 
knew  by  now  that  he  would  never 
report  them  so  they  usually  ignored 
him  and  went  right  on  talking. 

“Anything  from  Malden  yet?”  he 
asked. 

Amy  shook  her  head.  “The  mes- 
senger should  be  in  soon.” 

Back  on  the  main  floor  again  he 
found  himself  caught  up  in  the  rush 
of  business.  For  the  next  hour,  he 
moved  without  thinking,  without 
stopping.  He  helped  a frantic  mother 
find  her  little  boy.  They  found  him 
asleep  in  one  of  the  fitting  booths  in 
the  dress  department. 

He  refused  to  take  a housecoat 
back  from  a woman  because  she  did 
not  have  a register  receipt  only  to 
have  her  return  a few  minutes  later 
with  a slip  which,  he  knew,  she  must 
have  picked  up  from  the  floor.  There 
was  a heel  print  on  the  back  of  it.  He 
refused  to  give  her  her  money  back 
but  gave  her  an  exchange  slip,  feeling 
sure  that  the  housecoat  had  been  shop- 
lifted. She  came  back  towing  Finton 
behind  her. 

“What’s  the  idea  not  giving  this 
lady  her  money  back,  Wyatt?  She 
has  her  slip,”  demanded  the  flushed 
manager. 

“I  know  she  has  a slip,”  said  David 
wearily,  “But  she  told  me  she  bought 
the  housecoat  last  week  and  the  slip 
is  dated  tonight.” 

“Well,  give  her  the  money  any- 
way,” he  ordered  and  turned  away. 

David  shrugged.  Finton  himself 
had  made  the  rule  on  refunds.  As 
long  as  he  was  taking  the  responsi- 
bility David  didn’t  mind.  He  gave  the 
woman  her  money  and  watched  her 
disappear  into  the  crowd.  God!  But 
they  were  bold. 

Toward  nine  o’clock  the  crowd  be- 
gan to  thin.  David  took  advantage  of 
the  letdown  to  rest  a moment  at  the 
hosiery  counter,  chatting  with  the 
dark-haired  Greek  girl  who  had  the 
department.  They  both  agreed  that  it 
was  the  worst  rush  either  had  ever 
seen.  David  watched  her  slim,  pale 
hands  fold  the  sheer,  silk  stockings 
into  neat  squares  with  automatic  pre- 
cision. He  had  taken  her  to  a few 
dances  in  spite  of  the  company  rule 
against  floor  men  going  out  with  the 
salesgirls. 


“Look  at  that  old  bag,"  she  said  in 
a low  tone,”  “Pulling  all  those  rayon 
stockings  that  I just  straightened  up 
out  of  their  boxes;  I wish  we  had  cus- 
tomers that  could  read.  Can  I help 
you,  Madam?” 

The  woman  looked  up.  “No  thank 
you.  just  looking.  I see  you  haven’t 
my  size,”  and  she  walked  away. 

“I  see  you  haven’t  my  size!”  said 
the  Greek  girl  sotto  voce,  “I  wonder 
what  she  thinks  we  put  those  little 
cards  on  the  boxes  for?  Sometimes  I 
think  I ought  to  give  this  up,  and  get 
into  something  where  I can  deal  with 
intelligent  people  . .like  reading  tea- 
leaves,  maybe.” 

David  gave  her  a grin,  forgetting 
his  fatigue  for  a moment. 

“ ‘The  rascal  would  fly  and  leave 
me  to  the  knife,’  ” he  said. 

Behind  him  a voice  bawled  out. 
“Come  on,  Wyatt,  get  on  the  ball! 
Break  it  up!” 

It  was  Finton  bringing  change  to 
the  next  department.  David  winked 
at  the  Greek  girl  to  save  face,  and 
trotted  off  to  answer  another  call  com- 
ing from  a distant  register. 

Suddenly  he  felt  the  snap  go  out  of 
his  bearing.  The  way  he  had  jumped 
when  “His  Master’s  Voice”  had 
spoken;  he  was  getting  like  the  rest. 
This  store,  this  manager,  this  constant 
fear;  it  was  the  same  anywhere  you 
went  in  the  chain  store  racket.  Finton 
might  be  worse  than  most,  but  he  was 
only  an  exaggeration  of  the  pattern. 
The  main  office  was  always  on  his 
tail  to  jack  up  sales.  He  just  passed 
their  hounding  on  to  his  underlings 
distilled  in  the  juice  of  his  personal 
bile.  And  now  he,  David,  was  begin- 
ning to  act  like  the  rest  of  them.  Al- 
ways when  he  had  thought  of  this  be- 
fore he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  because  he  was  “different”  he 
would  be  a good  manager,  who  treated 
the  help  like  human  beings.  But  to- 
night he  was  tired,  his  ego  had  drop- 
ped its  defenses.  He  thought  of  the 
little  incident  of  the  stairs;  the  extra- 
girl fleeing  and  his  sudden  sense  of 
importance.  It  took  on  an  exagger- 
ated significance  in  his  mind.  Per- 
haps he  merely  hadn’t  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  act  like  Finton.  He  contin- 
ued to  pursue  that  line  of  thought  as 
he  answered  the  next  few  change 
calls.  His  expression  was  noticeably 
dreamy. 

Finton,  talking  to  his  assistant  man- 
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ager  on  the  landing  between  the  main 
floor  and  the  basement  commented, 
“There  goes  that  sap  again,  half 
asleep.” 

Glendell  gave  a little  laugh,  “Don’t 
blame  him.  I’m  about  worn  out  my- 
self.” 

At  9:10  the  millinery  girl,  who  had 
just  come  down  from  the  ladies’  rest 
room,  told  David  that  the  Malden 
mail  was  in.  With  a hurried  “Thanks,” 
he  practically  sprinted  up  to  the  second 
floor,  his  fatigue  forgotten.  Amy  was 
waiting  for  him  with  two  long,  white 
envelopes.  The  first  he  opened  with  a 
nonchalance  he  was  far  from  feeling. 
It  contained  a check  for  two  hundred 
dollars,  his  Christmas  bonus.  He  slip- 
ped the  green  oblong  into  his  wallet 
and  ripped  the  end  off  the  other  en- 
velope. He  unfolded  the  single  sheet 
and  read. 

It  began  with  a formal  announce- 
ment and  congratulation  on  his  promo- 
tion to  an  assistant-managership  and 
ended  with  the  notice  that  on  Janua- 
ry third  he  was  to  report  to  the  Troy 
branch  of  the  Day-Zee  chain. 

“Say,  Amy,”  he  asked,  “Who’s  man- 
ager at  Troy?” 

Amy  and  the  other  girl  had  been 
watching  him  intently,  and,  now  that 
he  had  spoken,  Amy  leaped  up  like  a 
fat  spaniel  puppy  eager  to  please. 

“That’s  Mr.  Spencer.  He  used  to  be 
here,  you  know.  O!  Mr.  Wyatt,  are 
you  going  to  Troy?” 

She  crowded  against  him  trying  to 
see  the  letter,  and  the  tall  girl  strolled 
over  to  have  a look.  He  permitted 
them  to  read  it  before  he  returned  it 
to  his  pocket. 

He  looked  at  the  clock  as  he  left  the 
office.  Nine-twenty.  Time  to  shut  the 
doors.  He  found  only  ten  or  twenty 
customers  on  the  floor  when  he  re- 
turned. The  girls  were  yawning,  here 
and  there,  while  others  gathered  in 
little  groups,  gossiping.  The  few  cus- 
tomers still  in  the  store  were  waited 
on  with  the  resentment  the  girls  al- 
ways showed  to  dawdlers. 

He  locked  all  the  doors  except  one, 
through  which  he  let  the  late  shop- 
pers out.  There  were  several  last- 
minute  gift-seekers  who  tried  to  get  in, 
but  David  was  adamant.  The  girls 
were  already  taking  their  cue  from 
him  and  spreading  dustcloths  over  the 
disheveled  counters,  neutralizing  the 
bright  tints,  that  had  given  the  store  a 
gay  look,  into  an  even  gray. 

A man  and  a woman  were  trying  to 
argue  their  way  in  when  Finton  came 
storming  up  from  the  basement. 

“Wyatt,”  he  roared,  “Where  is  the 


sense  God  gave  yuh?  What’s  the  idea 
closing  the  store  early  on  the  Christ- 
mas week-end?” 

His  round  face  was  red  and  his 
voice  thick  with  indignation  and 
Scotch. 

David  returned  his  stare  coldly. 

“Mr.  Finton,”  he  said,  “It’s  almost 
nine-thirty  and  the  girls  are  worn 
out.” 

“To  hell  with  the  girls,”  said  Fin- 
ton, “We  pay  them.”  “Not  after  nine- 
thirty,”  retorted  David,  gathering  mo- 
mentum. 

“What  do.  yuh  mean?  The  first  bell 
hasn’t  rung  yet.” 

David  made  a great  effort  to  con- 
trol himself.  “If  the  first  bell  hasn’t 
rung  yet,  Finton,  it’s  because  you  told 
your  stooge  in  the  office  to  see  that  it 
wouldn’t.” 

Finton,  his  face  working  with  rage 
advanced  on  David. 

“Damn  you  Wyatt,  you’ve  cost  the 
store  a couple  hundred  dollars  to- 
night. I ought  to ” 

David’s  long  held  resentment  burst 
from  its  restraint.  Here  was  a man 
who  understood  no  reason  but  a club. 
Finton,  he  knew,  had  from  the  begin- 
ning believed  that  his  politeness  was 
weakness.  If  he  tried  to  reason  with 
this  man,  who  couldn’t  respect  or  un- 
derstand reason,  then  perhaps  Finton 
was  right  and  his  good  manners  were 


THE  LAST  HOURS 

I.  T.  REED 

Now  laugh  my  friends,  dispel  your 
fears, 

The  hours  hurry  on  to  dawn, 

Laugh,  and  drain  your  cup  of  joy, 
The  shades  of  night  will  soon  be  gone. 

Tonight  we  live  as  free  men  do, 
Tomorrow’s  light  will  break  the  spell, 
Reveal  us  in  our  last  embrace, 

The  story  now  is  ours  to  tell. 

Remember  when  in  years  long  dead, 
We  smiled  as  now,  our  dreams  held 
high, 

Tonight  we  can  recall  those  hours, 
Relive  the  joys  of  days  gone  by. 

The  morning  sun  will  seek  us  out, 
The  black  of  night  will  fade  away, 
And  we  shall  once  again  be  lost, 

Our  dreams  dissolved  in  light  of  day. 

The  peace  of  God  surrounds  us  still, 
And  no  man  now  can  ask  us  why 
We  dare  to  breathe  the  air  of  life, 

We  have  not  yet  the  right  to  die. 


a cloak  for  a fear  of  the  man  of  ac- 
tion. He  took  two  long  strides  toward 
the  advancing  manager  who  stopped 
abruptly.  The  two  men  stood  like  two 
angry  dogs,  their  heads  bent  a little 
toward  each  other,  their  noses  almost 
touching. 

“Listen,”  said  David,  biting  off  each 
word,  “I’ve  had  enough  of  your  bully- 
ing. You’ve  cost  the  chain  plenty  by 
your  stupid  management.  If  it  wasn’t 
for  Glendell,  God  knows  how  many 
times  you’d  have  been  in  the  hole. 

“You’ve  gone  out  of  your  way  to 
make  things  tough  for  me.  You’ve 
had  me  doing  the  jobs  that  a window 
decorator  and  a janitor  are  hired  for 
in  other  stores,  just  to  save  a little 
dough.  But  you’ve  been  cutting  your 
own  throat.  What  you’ve  saved  on 
their  salaries  you’ve  lost  by  my  not  be- 
ing able  to  manage  my  departments 
efficiently. 

“I’ve  heard  you  curse  these  girls  as 
though  they  were  sluts  off  the  street. 
You’ve  pulled  every  scheming,  little 
trick  in  the  book  to  underpay  and 
overwork  them.  You’ve  paid  for  that 
too,  in  the  resentment  you’ve  built  up 
in  your  sales  force.  Plenty  of  these 
girls  won’t  stoop  under  the  counter  to 
get  a size  that  isn’t  on  top  because 
they  don’t  care  whether  they  make  an- 
other dollar  toward  that  fat  bonus  of 
yours. 

“So  don’t  come  telling  me  that  I’ve 
cost  the  store  a couple  hundred  dol- 
lars. I’m  fed  up  with  your  using  me 
for  your  whipping-boy.” 

For  a long,  angry  moment  the  two 
men  stood  there.  David’s  fists  were 
tightly  balled.  Finton  flicked  a ner- 
vous look  to  either  side.  Some  of  the 
girls,  attracted  by  the  loud  voices,  were 
looking  in  their  direction. 

“You  must  be  crazy,  Wyatt,”  he 
muttered  his  voice  so  thick  that  his 
words  were  almost  unintelligible. 
Suddenly  turning  on  his  heel,  he 
strode  away  toward  the  office  stairs. 

David  finished  locking  up  after  let- 
ting the  last  girl  and  the  assistant  man- 
ager out.  He  hadn’t  seen  Finton 
again. 

“He  must  have  left  by  the  stock- 
room  door  after  picking  up  his  own 
mail  from  Malden,”  thought  David. 
“I  wonder  why  Amy  gave  me  that 
funny  look  when  she  went  out?  He 
couldn’t  have  told  her  about  our  row.” 

Tired,  but  whistling  cheerfully  he 
walked  through  the  store  turning  out 
all  the  lights  but  one.  The  long  aisles 

( Continued  on  page  29 ) 


LOST  AND  FOUND 


There  seem  to  be  three  kinds  of 
maturity — competitive,  relative,  and 
evolutionary,  of  which  the  latter  will 
be  considered  here.  Maturity,  to  me, 
is  competitive  when  one  man  is  at- 
tempting to  surpass  another  in  culture, 
intellectual  ability,  and  discernment, 
and  relative  when  he  is  comparing  his 
success  with  that  of  his  competitors. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evolutionary 
when  it  is  concerned  with  those  devel- 
opments which  have  removed  man 
from  the  brute  animal  class.  This  is 
a treatise  on  the  intellectual  differences 
between  man  and  animals. 

The  comparison  should  begin  with 
the  discussion  of  the  lower  animals 
and  their  instincts,  for  man  must  at 
one  time  have  acted  mainly  through 
instinct.  The  lower  animals  have  veg- 
etal and  sentient  life.  That  is,  they  are 
capable  of  taking  food  and  using  it  for 
their  growth;  and  they  have  senses  of 
perception.  In  these  respects  they  are 
similar  to  man,  but  in  addition  they 
have  and  use  instinctive  powers  which 
man  has  lost  in  his  evolution.  An 
instance  of  natural  impulse,  vital  to 


The  sun  glares  down  on  withered 
land,  a vast 

Expanse  of  withered  wasted  land  that 
knows 

No  more  the  scratch  of  plow,  nor  the 
worm’s  last 

Frantic  burr’wing  from  that  searing 
heat  that  goes, 

Deeper  and  ever  deeper,  until  life 

Ceases,  and  the  seas  devour  the  root- 
less ground, 

Retaining  what  ambitious  men 
through  strife 

Never  could.  Where  are  they  now? 
Their  renown? 
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the  existence  of  a lower  animal,  is  the 
means  by  which  the  hunting  wasp  as- 
sures the  propagation  of  its  kind.  In 
September  and  October,  the  female 
lays  an  egg,  puts  it  in  a hole  with 
some  food,  closes  the  hole  and  soon 
dies.  Ten  months  later  a new  wasp 
comes  out  of  the  hole.  The  new  one 
will  live  for  two  months.  It,  too,  will 
lay  its  egg,  but  it  is  faced  with  a novel 
situation.  By  no  training  can  it  know 
that  the  egg  and  the  grub  should  have 
as  food  a live  insect,  the  cicada.  By  no 
schooling  can  it  know  that  the  cicada 
must  remain  alive,  and  sealed  in  the 
hole — that  its  putrefaction  would  kill 
the  grub;  or  that,  if  it  remains  alive 
and  normal,  the  helpless  egg  will  be 
crushed  or  eaten  by  it.  By  no  instruc- 
tion can  it  know  that  the  cicada  can 
be  paralyzed  to  remain  alive  and  help- 
less; that  there  is  only  a small  section 
of  the  cicada’s  body  not  covered  by 
armor-like  scales,  where  the  wasp  can 
sting.  Yet  the  new  wasp,  never  hav- 
ing seen  or  heard  of  this  involved  pro- 
cess, carries  it  out  perfectly.  This  ac- 
tion is  purely  instinctive.  Although 


Who  remains  to  sing  their  praise  and 
pause  to 

Look  upon  their  tombs?  How  con- 
temptuous 

Of  life  and  things  they  must  have 
been,  to  sow 

Again  the  seeds  of  conflict  and  dis- 
trust 

When  man,  they  knew,  had 
delved  far  too  deep 

Into  the  realms  that  might  put 
the  world  to  sleep. 


the  lower  animals  do  everything  in- 
stinctively, man  has  retained  very  few 
instinctive  actions  and  reactions,  most 
of  which  are  lost  at  babyhood. 

The  intelligence  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, however,  is  much  less  than  in 
higher  animals.  In  fact,  some  people 
credit  the  latter  with  greater  intelli- 
gence than  man,  and  point  to  certain 
remarkable  instances  as  proof.  Such 
things  as  long  migrations  of  terns  and 
eels  are  called  intelligent,  as  is  called 
the  uncanny  ability  of  the  homing 
pigeon  and  unwanted  cats.  These, 
however,  are  so  nearly  like  instinct  as 
to  be  almost  impossible  of  differentia- 
tion. And,  too,  so  many  actions  by 
these  animals  show  lack  of  intelligence 
as  to  counterbalance  favorable  argu- 
ments. The  main  refutation  lies  in 
the  fact  that  animals  know  of  no 
means  as  a means  to  an  end.  For  in- 
stance a freezing  dog  will  allow  a fire 
to  die,  although  he  is  really  capable  of 
keeping  it  alive.  Of  course,  he  may 
be  trained  to  keep  the  fire  burning, 
which  shows  that  he  is  more  intelli- 
gent than  the  lower  animals  which  do 
not  have  the  capacity  for  learning  by 
experience.  Man,  in  passing  through 
this  stage  of  evolution,  has  acquired 
and  retained  this  capacity. 

In  addition  man  has  acquired  the 
ability  to  see  means  as  a means  to  an 
end.  Clifton  Fadiman  has  called  E.  B. 
White  mature,  for  his  ability  to  see 
the  ends  as  well  as  the  means.  Able  to 
see  the  means  to  ends,  man  has  devel- 
oned  the  power  to  plan  and  to  deduce. 
With  a profession  (the  end)  in  mind, 
we  are  attending  classes  (the  means) 
which  we  have  concluded  (deduced) 
will  best  fit  us  for  that  profession. 
Curiosity,  the  cat-killer,  and  deduction 
have  led  to  the  perception  and  under- 
standing of  the  universal  and  the 
formulation  of  immutable  universal 
laws,  as  the  law  of  gravity.  Those 
things,  which  could  not  be  proven  by 
one  or  more  of  the  five  external  senses, 
gave  rise  to  abstract  explanations  of 
the  immaterial  hence  doctrines,  dog- 
mas, and  ideals.  Besides  being  able  to 
discern  and  pass  judgment  on  concrete 
and  abstract  things  in  the  past  and 
present,  man  has  trained  himself  to 
predict  future  events.  With  all  of 
these  accomplishments  under  his  cran- 
ium, man  has  whetted  his  appetite  for 
more  and  has  spent  time  acquiring 
culture,  intellect,  and  discernment.  He 
is  removing  himself  further  and  fur- 
ther from  the  level  of  the  brute  ani- 
mal; he  is  nearing  the  secret  of  life, 
but  in  one  blast  may  snuff  out  himself 
and  that  secret. 


NO  BANNERS  HERE 

DAVID  J.  NADEL 


THE  MIDNIGHT 
SPECIAL 


<<i\/riDNiGHT  special  • • • 

1YJL  Joe  Greenburg  hesitated  on  the 
last  step  of  the  companionway  leading 
from  the  bridge  before  stepping  onto 
the  deck  and  into  the  midst  of  the 
starved  and  stinking  Jews  that 
swarmed  over  the  ship.  He  caught 
the  acrid  smell  of  sweat  and  clothes 
that  had  not  been  washed  in  the  long 
and  furtive  march  across  Europe.  He 
shook  his  head,  and  pushed  through 
them  until  he  reached  the  water-tight 
door.  He  recovered  inside  the  passage- 
way, and  began  to  sing  softly  again, 
as  he  came  to  the  cabin. 

“Midnight  special,  turn  your  ever- 
lovin’  light  on  me  . . .” 

He  liked  the  tune;  he  could  almost 
hear  Lead  Belly  and  the  twelve-string 
guitar.  He  opened  the  door  to  the 
cabin,  stepped  inside,  and  lowered 
himself  to  his  bunk.  It  was  a very 
small  cabin,  originally  for  one,  but 
now  it  was  for  Greenburg  and  the 
third  mate.  There  was  a double-deck 
bunk,  a toilet,  two  steel  lockers  and  an 
assortment  of  shabby  clothing  hanging 
on  the  dirty,  white  bulkhead.  The 
clothing  swayed  as  the  ship  rose  and 
fell  to  the  slow  heave  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Greenburg  looked  up  and  saw  the 
bulge  made  by  Cohen.  Cohen  would 
be  reading  Theodore  Herzl.  Or  the 
book  of  Joshua,  or  Karl  Marx.  Green- 
burg started  to  sing. 

“Heavenly  sunshine,  heavenly  sun- 
shine, 

Flooding  my  soul  with  glory  dev- 
i-ine  ...” 

The  bulge  in  the  mattress  moved. 
Cohen’s  high,  youthful  voice  came 
down.  “Shut  up,”  he  said.  “Can’t  you 
shut  up?” 

Greenburg  stared  solemnly  at  the 
bulge  in  the  mattress.  Cohen  had  risen 
at  once.  “Oh,  sorry,  Dave,”  he  said. 
“Didn’t  mean  to  wake  you.” 

“You  didn’t  wake  me.  I was  read- 
ing. I’m  just  fed  up  with  those  god- 
damn songs.” 

“Why,  Dave.”  Greenburg  settled 
himself.  Outside,  someone  was  sing- 
ing a prayer.  It  was  going  to  make 
him  sad.  It  always  spoiled  his  mood 
when  he  heard  prayers  sung.  Green- 
burg wished  they  wouldn’t  sing  so 
much.  Prayers  always  ruined  things. 
He  felt  the  pistol  through  the  thin 
pillow.  “Dave,”  he  said.  Once  he’d 
started,  he  had  to  keep  it  up.  “You 
mustn’t  be  intolerant,”  he  said.  “Very 
beautiful  song.  Will  you  join  me  in 
‘What  a friend  we  have  in  Jesus?’  ” 
He  hummed  the  tune,  turning  toward 
the  bulkhead,  so  the  sound  would 


carry.  His  head  rolled  off  the  pistol, 
but  he  could  still  feel  the  long  German 
barrel  under  his  neck. 

Cohen  started  to  swear.  “You  Golem,” 
he  said.  “I  have  to  be  living  with  a 
fool.  A goy.  A wise  guy.  Will  you 
please,  for  God’s  sake,  shut  up?” 
Greenburg  sighed.  It  was  no  good 
any  more.  The  ship  was  too  close  to 
Palestine.  The  British  cruiser  was  too 
close.  The  outside  world  was  catching 
up  to  the  little  world  on  this  ship,  in 
this  cabin.  He  reached  under  the 
pillow,  caught  the  Luger  by  the  barrel, 
and  held  it  up  in  front  of  his  eyes.  It 
was  dirty.  Lint.  He  swung  his  legs 
out,  and  sat  up.  He  took  a step  to  the 
locker,  and  took  out  the  holster  and 
the  cleaning  rod.  Then  he  moved  an- 
other step  and  sat  down  on  the  toilet 
seat,  and  laid  the  weapon  on  the  worn 
linoleum.  He  looked  up,  and  saw 
Cohen’s  very  young  face,  looking 
away  from  the  book  and  watching. 
He  did  not  speak.  Greenburg  very 
carefully  field-stripped  the  pistol,  and 
wiped  the  trigger  assembly.  Cohen 
watched  him.  Then  he  picked  up  the 
barrel  and  started  to  scrub  it  out  with 


How  many  of  you  have  ever  drifted 
over  the  surface  of  some  calm 
lake?  “Drifting  and  dreaming” — not 
a care  in  the  world,  soaking  in  the 
warm  sun,  being  refreshed  by  the 
cooling  breeze;  and  being  lulled  into 
a delightful  languor  by  the  soft  slap- 
ping of  the  waves  against  the  side  of 
the  boat?  All  the  while  you  are  wait- 
ing for  some  hapless  fish  to  bite  at 
your  trailing  line.  Perhaps  you’ve  an- 
chored in  some  placid  inlet,  just  dunk- 
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the  cleaning  rod,  whistling  between 
his  teeth. 

. . . heavenly  sunshine 
Sing  halleluja,  Jesus  is  mine.” 

"O,  Jesus,"  said  Cohen.  “Will  you 
please,  for  His  sake  if  not  mine,  shut 
up?” 

"Why  sure.  Dave,”  Greenburg  said. 
"Anything  you  say.”  He  reassembled 
the  pistol,  and  pulled  the  toggle  action. 
Then  he  held  the  barrel  to  his  eye  and 
looked  down  it.  He  released  the  ac- 
tion, pulled  the  trigger,  and  slid  the 
slim,  heavy  clip  into  the  butt  until  it 
was  held  and  locked.  Then  he  began 
to  sing  again. 

“Midnight  special,  turn  your  ever- 
lovin'  light  on  me.” 

Cohen  rolled  over,  and  the  thin 
mattress  creaked.  “I’m  gonna — ” 

Greenburg  looked  up.  His  good 
mood  was  gone.  The  whole  thing  was 
gone.  “Shut  up,  Clausewitz,”  he  said. 
“Shut  up,  Zionist.”  The  cabin  was 
very  still.  Outside  there  was  the  thin 
voice  of  an  old  man,  crying  for  Zion 
and  the  Promised  Land. 


KENNETH  ROBERTS 

ing  worms,  and  losing  yourself  in 
pleasant  day-dreams.  In  either  instance 
there  inevitably  comes  a sudden  tug 
at  the  line.  Excitement  sweeps  away 
all  languor  and  day-dreams,  replacing 
them  with  the  expectant  thrill  known 
only  to  those  who  fish.  Will  it  be  “the 
big  one”  this  time,  or  just  the  usual 
“one  that  got  away”?  It  doesn’t  mat- 
ter; the  thrill  is  there,  and  buoyed  up 
with  enthusiasm  you  again  try  your 
luck. 


FISHERMAN’S  MOOD 
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STEPPINC 


Wii  had  BLL.N  there  thirteen  days. 

and  the  Newfoundland  country- 
side, because  of  its  strangeness  to  us, 
no  longer  proved  a source  of  interest. 
It  had  become  dull  and  bleak;  the 
weather  added  to  the  bleakness.  We 
had  come  to  Newfoundland  as  a last 
stop  before  flying  across  to  Europe, 
but  now'  we  had  learned  that  the 
u'eather  would  permit  a midnight 
takeoff.  We  had  been  waiting  for  a 
break  in  the  weather;  now,  it  looked 
promising.  As  usual,  there  was  a 
briefing  in  the  afternoon  so  that  we 
then  learned  that  this  would  be  a 
night  to  be  remembered.  As  yet,  we 
were  not  sure  of  our  exact  destination 
but  we  did  know  our  immediate  des- 
tination: the  small  group  of  islands  at 
the  Azores.  The  thought  of  flying  all 
that  distance  over  water  to  such  a 
small  place  bothered  me  a little,  but  I 
found  consolation  in  the  fact  that  there 
was  a powerful  radio  station  on  the  is- 
land to  guide  us  in. 

We  pilots  had  our  own  briefing,  as 
did  the  navigators;  later  in  the  after- 
noon, we  consolidated  our  informa- 
tion. The  navigator  would  take  bear- 
ings on  the  stars  and  I would  use  my 
radio  compass  as  a check. 


OFF 
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A short  while  before  midnight,  we 
were  one  of  a long  line  of  planes  wait- 
ing with  idling  engines  for  our  turn 
to  take  the  runway.  The  planes  be- 
fore us  turned  up  the  loose  dust  so 
that  it  swirled  past  us  making  itself 
visible  only  in  the  beam  of  the  land- 
ing light  which  was  also  used  for  taxi- 
ing. There  was  a constant  roar  of  en- 
gines as  each  ship  swung  onto  the 
runway  and,  except  for  the  four  jets 
of  flame  from  the  exhausts,  disap- 
peared into  the  darkness.  As  I waited 
my  turn,  I found  it  a little  difficult  to 
believe  that  we  were  actually  on  the 
way.  In  a matter  of  minutes,  there 
was  no  doubt,  for  we  were  in  the  air 
watching  the  last  visible  lights  disap- 
pear behind  us  like  candles  flickering 
and  then  dying  out.  The  moon  illu- 
minated the  scene  and  below  us  the 
clouds  looked  like  banks  of  snow  ar- 
ranged in  a geometrically  perfect  pat- 
tern. 

An  hour  later,  conditions  had 
changed;  we  were  flying  in  a heavy 
overcast.  The  red  and  green  naviga- 
tion lights  cast  a colorful  glow  in  the 
clouds  and  reflected  back  into  the 
cockpit.  By  now,  most  of  the  crew 
had  settled  back  for  some  rest,  but  the 


turbulent  air  in  the  overcast  made  it 
uncomfortable.  To  prove  the  overcast 
was  not  thin,  the  rain  began  to  press 
against  the  cockpit  plexiglass.  I could 
not  remember  when  I had  flown  in 
such  poor  weather;  hence  I wondered 
why  it  had  to  happen  that  night. 

Beyond  the  point  of  no  return,  we 
broke  out  of  the  overcast  and  the 
moon  highlighted  the  crests  of  the 
heavy  sea  below  us.  I said  a silent 
prayer  for  the  workers  who  had  built 
the  four  engines  that  were  doing  such 
a noble  job  of  keeping  us  separated 
from  the  lapping,  hungry  mouth  of  the 
sea.  Consoled  by  the  sight  of  good 
weather,  I returned  to  working  on  the 
chart  of  the  weather  encountered  en- 
route.  The  ship  was  flying  on  auto- 
matic pilot  and  required  only  an  occa- 
sional, minor  adjustment  to  keep  it  on 
course.  This  gave  me  time  to  keep  an 
accurate  log  of  the  ever  important 
weather. 

The  crew  was  asleep  now,  except 
myself  and  the  navigator  whose  head 
I would  see  in  the  astrodome  appear- 
ing at  regular  intervals  as  he  took  his 
star  fixes.  His  job  was  made  extreme- 
ly difficult  that  night  for  we  passed 
through  two  more  storms  and  were  in 
the  overcast  a good  part  of  the  eve- 
ning. 

After  what  seemed  to  be  an  etern- 
ally long  night,  gray  slits  of  light  be- 
gan to  appear  through  the  now  part- 
ly overcast  sky  — softly,  at  first,  as 
though  to  be  considerate  of  eyes  that 
had  been  in  darkness  all  night,  — 
then  with  full  brilliance.  Below,  the 
sea  churned  up  wildly  by  a stiff  breeze 
looked  crisp  and  green,  but  still 
threatening. 

We  had  been  in  the  air  eight  hours 
now,  so  that  our  estimated  time  of  ar- 
rival was  drawing  close.  Members  of 
the  crew  asked  anxiously  about  how 
long  it  would  be  until  we  sighted  the 
island.  The  needle  on  my  radio  com- 
pass was,  no  doubt,  the  cause  for  the 
uncertainty  in  my  voice  as  I told  them 
that  in  an  hour,  we  would  sight  land. 
The  heading  my  navigator  had  given 
me  did  not  correspond  to  the  radio 
compass  needle  which  supposedly  was 
pointing  to  the  island.  Through  no 
fault  of  his,  the  navigator  had  not 
been  accurate;  and  we  were  about  100 
miles  NE  of  our  destination!  I made 
the  necessary  change,  of  course;  and 
soon  pairs  of  anxious  eyes  were  strain- 
ing to  make  out  a hazy,  cloud-like 
formation  jutting  out  in  mid-ocean. 
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In  what  seemed  like  no  time,  we 
were  over  the  island.  We  looked  down 
in  amazement  on  the  stone-wall  pat- 
tern which  divided  all  the  land  on  the 
island  into  one  large  gray  and  green 
checker-board.  The  beauty  of  the  is- 
land enchanted  me,  but  it  was  all 
overshadowed  by  the  thought  that 
when  I landed,  I would  be  able  to  get 
some  sleep. 

After  circling  the  island  once,  I 
landed  and  taxied  to  a designated 
spot.  I breathed  a thankful  sigh  of 
relief  — thankful  for  help  in  taking 
my  “first  big  step.” 


STAGE  AND  BIG 
BUSINESS 

(Conclusion ) 


the  producers,  actors,  writers,  direc- 
tors, and  technicians.  The  business 
man  should  not  tell  the  actor  how  to 
act  or  the  writer  how  to  write  or  the 
director  how  to  direct;  and  likewise, 
the  actor,  writer,  and  director  should 
not  try  to  teach  the  business  man  his 
business.  In  this  manner  there  would 
be  greater  stability  in  the  Theatre.  It 
would  no  longer  be  an  insecure  way 
of  making  a living  for  all  those  who 
love  to  work  in  it,  for  all  workers 
could  be  placed  under  contract  and 
couM  be  kept  busy  presenting  a steady 
stream  of  plays.  Those  who  would  not 
be  needed  for  Broadway  productions 
could  be  sent  on  road  turns,  not  only 
to  the  large  cities,  but  also  to  the 
smaller  ones  which  rarely  see  plays. 
Art  is  an  extrovert.  It  needs  a public 
to  feed  its  egoism.  Under  such  a plan 
as  this  it  would  be  well-fed.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Theatre  would  be 
building  up  an  entirely  new  and  de- 
voted audience,  for  many  Americans 
need  only  be  exposed  to  the  Theatre 
to  become  firmly  attached  to  it.  Then, 
too,  these  touring  companies  would 
act  as  stepping  stones  to  Broadway  for 
each  successive  generation  of  Theatre 
artists. 

But  most  important  of  all,  producers 
need  no  longer  fear  losing  money  on 
financial  flops,  for  the  successes  would 
easily  absorb  the  failures.  And  with 
this  fear  cast  aside,  the  American 
Theatre  would  once  again  dare  to  ex- 
periment, would  dare  to  be  courageous, 
would  dare  to  do  “something  dif- 
ferent” now  and  then,  and  would  be 
better  because  of  its  daring. 


CHANCE  CALL 


were  full  of  odors  peculiar  to  a de- 
serted department  store.  A reminis- 
cence of  body  smell,  the  dry  deadness 
of  the  tons  of  cloth,  and  the  heavy 
base  of  oil  that  was  used  on  the  floors. 
Tonight  he  felt  his  first  twinge  of 
friendliness  for  it  It  had  become,  sud- 
denly, something  with  a familar,  se- 
cure feeling  to  it.  He  slapped  the  sides 
of  the  counters  as  he  passed  them,  his 
footsteps  keeping  time  to  the  Souza 
march  he  was  whistling. 

As  he  walked  through  the  open  door 
of  the  office,  he  said  aloud,  “Assistant- 
manager!”  The  room  was  lit  by  a 
single,  green-shaded  bulb  hanging  by 
its  cord  in  the  center  of  the  office.  All 
around  the  pool  of  yellow  light  the 
desks  and  swivel  chairs  seemed  to 
crouch  in  the  semi-dusk.  The  sound 
of  Silent  Night  played  on  chimes, 
came  faintly  from  the  Square.  He 
stood  under  the  light,  lit  a cigarette, 
and  read  again  the  letter  announcing 
his  promotion  and  transfer.  Thank 
God!  No  more  Finton. 

He  had  met  Spencer,  the  manager 
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who  was  now  at  Troy.  A nice,  quiet 
fellow.  He  had  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing a good  man  to  work  with. 

The  corner  of  Finton’s  desk  was  cut 
by  an  arc  of  light.  Lying  in  the  illu- 
minated section  was  a crumpled  ball 
of  paper.  Idly  he  picked  it  up  and 
smoothed  it  out.  The  typewritten  lines 
leaped  oft  the  paper  at  him. 

Paul  Ross 
Personnel  Manager 
Day-Zee  Dept.  Stores 
Malden,  Mass. 

Mr.  Timothy  Finton 
Manager 

Day-Zee  Dept.  Store, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dear  Tim: 

This  is  to  notify  you  that 
you  have  been  transferred  to  the  Troy 
store.  You  will  report  there  January 
3.  Your  assistant  manager  will  be 
Mr.  David  Wyatt  Good  luck,  Tim. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  Ross 


DECISION  FROM  ABOVE 


Around  a table  of  the  finest  oak 
Sat  four  generals,  but  no  one  spoke  — 
Until  the  senior,  General  Sun, 

Rapped  the  gavel  and  begun; 
“Generals  Wind,  Rain,  and  Snow, 
The  purpose  of  this  meeting,  as  you 
know, 

Is  to  determine  by  our  mirth 
Where  we  can  best  raise  hell  on  the 
earth, 

We’ll  wage  a war  they’ll  ne’er  forget, 
They’ll  stand  in  awe  of  elements  yet. 
You’ve  had  time  to  study  your  maps. 
General  Wind,  you  have  a suggestion 
perhaps?” 

General  Wind  in  a sparkling  voice, 
Named  Fort  Devens  as  his  choice. 
“The  rolling  hills  agree  with  me, 

I'll  romp  o’er  them  on  a spree — 
Sweep  along  the  winding  roads 
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And  roar  along  as  is  my  mode.” 

“Tis  a good  place,”  said  General  Rain, 
“For  there  I can  really  act  insane. 

I’ll  blitz  along  the  big  parade  ground 
And  strategically  place  puddles 
around.” 

“Count  me  in,”  said  General  Snow, 
“That’s  the  place  where  I wish  to  go, 
I’ll  drop  a blanket  all  about, 

And  send  the  men  in  wild  rout.” 
General  Sun  was  in  spirits  high, 

“My  scorched  earth  policy  will  leave 
it  dry, 

I’m  boiling  for  action,  you’ll  all  agree 
And  your  suggestion  is  tops  with  me.” 
“Decided  then,”  said  General  Sun, 
“We  shall  all  have  a lot  of  fun. 

We  leave  now  for  the  earth  below, 
May  the  best  element  win  — 

Tally-ho!” 
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THE  TEAM 


( Conclusion 


roared  down  the  deck  and  lifted  his 
plane  into  the  wind.  “Sy”  came  from 
a small  town  surrounded  by  the 
mountains  of  Northern  California.  He 
had  been  a telephone  linesman  or 
“stump  jumper”  before  the  war  and 
was  more  than  anxious  to  “quit  this 
racket  and  get  back  to  my  stumps.” 
The  only  time  he  liked  the  Navy  was 
on  pay  day,  and  that  only  came  once 
a month.  “Sy”  was  an  easygoing  fel- 
low and  he’d  give  the  shirt  off  his 
back  if  you  asked  him  for  it.  He  had 
one  predominant  vice,  however,  and 
that  was  liquor.  It  was  not  the  fre- 
quency of  his  indulgence,  but  rather 
his  attitude  when  under  the  influence 
that  was  bad.  As  good  natured  as 


“Sy”  was  when  sober,  he  became  just 
the  opposite  when  drunk.  He  weighed 
about  two  hunded  and  twenty  pounds, 
all  bone  and  muscle;  when  he  was 
drinking  it  was  not  considered  healthy 
to  remain  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
In  spite  of  this  shortcoming,  we  all 
liked  “Sy,”  especially  on  shipboard 
where  the  supply  of  spirits  was  ex- 
ceedingly limited. 

“Sy”  had  just  completed  his  run  ofl 
the  carrier  when  the  checkered  flag 
came  down  again  and  I climbed  up 
close  behind  him.  As  we  “rendez- 
voused” with  the  rest  of  the  group, 
and  turned  toward  Tokyo,  the  faint 
glow  of  a new  day  was  just  rising  out 
of  the  eastern  horizon. 


WHAT’S  A GOOD  BAIT? 


If  you  hanc  around  Ray’s  Hotel 
Cook  on  the  Clarion  in  Beaver,  Pa., 
and  pay  close  attention  to  the  inmates, 
you  will  notice  that  the  lamer  the 
brain,  the  heavier  the  creel. 

The  reason  for  this  (and  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  above  named  set)  is 
very  simple.  When  a fisherman  gets  to 
a stream  he  looks  it  over,  and  decides 
where  he  would  go  if  he  were  a fish. 
Then  he  takes  out  his  bait  can  or  his 
fly-box  and  decides  which  he  would 
prefer  if  he  were  a fish.  Then  he 
drifts  his  worm  or  casts  his  fly  into 
the  spot  he  has  decided  on.  If  he 
catches  a fish,  he  is  very  proud,  be- 
cause he  knows  he  thinks  like  a fish, 
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and  naturally,  fishermen  who  think 
like  a fish  catch  more  trout  than  fish- 
ermen who  think  like  armadillos  or 
platypuses.  Of  course  the  reason  a fish 
thinks,  the  way  he  does  is  that  his 
brain  is  very  tiny  in  relation  to  his 
body.  So  the  smaller  the  fisherman’s 
brain  the  easier  it  is  for  him  to  think 
like  a fish,  and  catch  trout  right  and 
left. 

The  same  principle  explains  why 
fishermen  with  big  mouths  catch  the 
most  large-mouth  bass,  and  fishermen 
with  banjo  eyes  catch  the  most  wall- 
eyed pike,  and  so  forth. 

However,  the  virgin  sturgeon  has 
never  been  caught  by  anybody  in 
Beaver.  (See  Rand  McNally) 


IN  MY  OWN  TIME 

CHARLES  WM.  CARR 

God  must  have  known  of  the  guy 
called  Me 

When  He  set  the  world  in  motion, 
When  He  bound  up  all  this  energy 
In  the  land,  the  air,  the  ocean; 

But  I don't  think  God  did  very  well 
When  He  caused  these  things  to  go, 
For  He  made  the  earth  to  go  like  hell — 
And  made  Me  to  move  so  slow. 


84TH  HEAVEN 

PAUL  BERGER 

Pearls  laugh  and  sing  in  heaven 
Of  discarded  oyster-shells 
Which  once  were  so  pearl-ribboned, 
Ribboned,  singing,  laughing  bells. 

Smiling  stood  ghoul  and  hyena 
On  a wind-swept  rock  of  yore 
Sharing  evenly  cadavers. 

Snarled  the  ghoul  and  said,  “No  more.” 


TIMMY  LAD, 

CUM  #OM#  AGIN 

(For  J.  W.) 

CHARLES  F.  PLUMER 

“Ay,  Timmy  lad,  cum  ’om’  agin 
’N’  see  yer  Tammy,  do. 

Shur,  ’n’  she’s  a luvly  lass  — 

’N’  gro'n  sae  pritty,  too. 

“Miny  toims,  oh  Timmy  lad, 

Oi’ve  ’eard  y’ung  Tammy  cree. 

No  sae  pritty,  Timmy  lad 
Wi’  tears  upon  ’er  e’e. 

“A  sweeta  lass  ye  ne’er  ’ill  find 
Wae  ut  icross  thi  sea. 

Cum  back!  Cum  back!  Oh  Timmy  lad, 
Yer  Tammy  waits  for  ye!” 

“Oh,  mither  dear,  wha  do  ye  wri’ 

O’  pritty  Tammy  now? 

Luvly  lass  she  we’  mus’  be 
But  she  mus’  mirry  now. 

“Ye  luv  ’er,  mither  dear,  I know — 
Ye  wri’  sae  fervently. 

Faether  sen’  me  to  this  lan’ 

So  faer  icross  thi  sea. 

“ ’Ere  I mus’  stay  a wee  bi’  mir’ 

Tis  faether’s  wish  I stay: 

‘Ye  stay  ’till  ye  see  thi  town 
The  moonli’  fi’  thi  day! 

“ ’N'  sae  I mus’,  oh  mither  dear, 

Till  mooli’  shines  a’  noon. 

Oh.  mither,  mither,  — Tell  me  — 

111  Tammy  mirry  soon?” 


CONVERSATION 
WITH  A YOUNG 
COMMUNIST 

ROBERT  L.  BERKOWITZ 

He  asked  me  why  I volunteered 
And,  looking  in  his  eyes,  I saw 
How  he  wanted  something  to  die  for, 
Or  against.  He  thinks  that  I, 

Who  was  there,  can  tell  him.  He  re- 
jects 

Insane  death,  that  has  neither 
Purpose  nor  glory,  but  exists. 

If  not  God,  then  Communism.  It's  true 

So  far  as  it  goes,  but  that 

Tells  him  nothing.  Meanwhile, 

I,  the  Old  Hand,  must  answer. 

What  can  I tell  the  tender  heart? 
What  can  I say,  remembering  what 
I too 

Believed,  and  what  I am  become? 
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The  Imperial  Indian  Council  stud- 
ied the  stars,  the  moon,  the  sun, 
noted  on  which  side  of  the  trees  more 
leaves  had  grown  during  the  summer 
and  from  what  part  of  the  tree  they 
had  fallen  first,  consulted  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Loyal  Redskins’  Almanac 
and  then  made  their  decision.  They 
made  the  sign  of  the  palm  leaf  after 
their  names,  smoked  one  good  round 
of  peace  pipe  and  sealed  the  bargain. 
From  the  fifth  day  of  Woodchuck  on, 
there  were  to  be  no  more  wars  be- 
tween the  tribe  of  the  North  Worship- 
pers and  the  tribe  of  the  South  Wor- 
shippers. The  occasion  was  one  of 
great  rejoicing,  for  the  North  and  the 
South  had  been  at  war  for  one  hundred 
years.  When  Chief  Say  Little  of  the 
North  tribe  and  Chief  Penaljo  of  the 
South  tribe  announced  the  decision  to 
their  respective  peoples,  who  were 
gathered  togethei  outside  the  great, 
white  conference  teepee,  men  and 
women  sprang  to  their  feet,  shouting, 
laughing,  and  they  danced  in  wild  de- 
light through  the  Beechwood  trees.  A 
great  feast  was  prepared;  tawny  squaws 
hopped  around  great  open  fires,  spit- 
roasting  whole  deer  and  rows  of  par- 
tridges and  turkeys.  From  underground 
ovens  the  aroma  of  roasting  potatoes, 
yams  and  maize  tempted  the  elated 
people  while  little  papoose  of  botl 
sexes  ran  blindly  through  the  throng. 

Chief  Say  Little,  after  the  historic 
announcement,  turned  to  his  new 
compatriot  ahd  in  the  majestic  man- 
ner of  his  ancestors,  invited  Chief 
Penaljo  to  retire  to  his  tent  where  the 
North  Chief’s  wife  would  wash  his 
feet,  oil  his  back  and  comb  his  hair  as 
a gesture  of  supreme  good  fellowship. 
Shining  Eyes,  the  chief’s  wife,  greeted 
Penaljo  at  the  tent  flap;  bowing  low, 
her  long  black  braids  swaying,  she  in- 
dicated the  buffalo  skin  on  which  Pe- 
naljo was  to  recline.  Gratefully,  Pe- 
naljo sank  to  the  buffalo  skin  and  re- 
moved his  moccasins. 

“I  have  scented  the  oil  for  your  back 
with  pine.  I hope  that  this  pleases 
you,  O Great  Peacemaker,”  Shining 
Eyes  said. 

“It  is  indeed  my  favorite  scent,”  Pe- 
naljo said.  He  rolled  over  onto  his 
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stomach  and  Shining  Eyes  began  to 
massage  the  broad  muscled  back  of 
the  chief. 

Chief  Say  Little  settled  himself  un- 
obtrusively into  a corner  and  watched 
the  procedure  in  rare  humor.  “It  is 
the  scent  that  Shining  Eyes  rubs  on  my 
little  son,  Great  Expectations.  Because 
of  it,  he  will  some  day  be  a mighty 
man.”  He  lifted  the  infant  out  of  its 
basket  and  held  him  up  for  Penaljo 
to  admire. 


“Still  I say,  only  time  will  tell.” 

Say  Little  advanced  to  within  a foot 
of  Penaljo,  his  cheeks  were  high  spots 
of  red. 

“Time,  time,  all  in  good  time.” 

“Time  will  tell  how  long  you  will 
live,  you  old  bison,  if  you  cannot  see 
the  inevitable  as  plain  as  the  big  ears 
on  your  ugly  head.” 

Say  Little  kicked  Penaljo  sharply  in 
the  ribs. 


Penaljo  stared  unbelievingly  into  the 
screwed  up  face  of  the  little  boy. 

“Is  he  not  a beautiful  child?  The 
most  beautiful  child  you  have  ever 
seen?”  said  Say  Little. 


Penaljo  caught  Say  Little’s  foot  and 
threw  him  off  his  balance  so  that  he 
fell  in  a heap  on  the  ground.  Where- 
upon Say  Little  rolled  over  to  Penaljo 
and  the  two  began  to  wrestle  desper- 
ately. 


Penaljo  said  nothing. 

“Does  he  not  have  already  the 
physique  of  a great  man?” 

Penaljo  said  nothing.* 

“Can  you  believe  that  some  day  this 
little  man  will  grow  up  to  be  a great 
leader  of  men?” 

“No,”  Penaljo  grunted. 

“Do  you  doubt  that  he  has  been 
chosen  above  all  other  men?” 

“Only  time  will  tell — that  is  a say- 
ing among  my  people,”  Penaljo  said. 

“But  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his 
greatness — he  is  my  son!”  Say  Little 
rose  to  his  feet. 


Soon  all  the  Braves  were  wrestling 
desperately  as  were  the  Squaws  and 
the  Papooses.  And  when  the  sun 
settled  down  among  the  beechnut  trees, 
the  North  and  the  South  had  estab- 
lished the  status  quo  ante. 
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“FREEDOM 

By  Howard  Fast — 263  pp. — 

Duell,  Sloan  & Pearce — $ 2.75 

<</"'\vut  of  that  terrible  war  came  re- 
V-/  construction  — essentially  a test 
for  democracy,  a test  of  whether  freed 
Negroes  and  freed  Whites  — for  the 
poor  white  was  as  much  a slave  be- 
fore the  war  as  the  black — could  live 
and  work  and  build  together.”  Was 
the  reconstruction  period  really  suc- 
cessful? Did  the  Negro  actually  as- 
sume the  role  of  a mature  individual 
in  society  when  the  opportunity  was 
presented  to  him?  Howard  Fast,  in 
this  deeply  penetrating  novel,  answers, 
“Yes”  to  these  questions.  As  he  im- 
plies throughout  the  book,  one  does 
not  necessarily  have  to  judge  results 
by  a materialistic  yardstick,  although 
it  can  be  done;  one  may  also  judge  re- 
sults by  means  of  the  spiritual  one,  the 
one  that  measures  the  inner  develop- 
ment of  the  individual;  both  in  his 
attitudes  toward  himself  in  respect  to 
members  of  his  own  color  and  in  re- 
spect to  a different  color. 

Gideon  Jackson,  a poor,  newly  freed 
Negro,  is  the  vehicle  by  means  of 
which  these  attitudes  are  presented. 

His  hopes  and  fears,  his  aspirations 
and  disillusionments  are  presented  in 
a manner  which  projects  the  reader 
from  without  to  within,  from  observer 
to  participator.  Where  the  transforma- 
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tion  takes  place  is  hard  for  me  to  say; 
nevertheless,  at  an  early  stage  the 
reader  becomes  Gideon  Jackson. 

Through  his  eyes  one  can  see  the 
obstacles  placed  in  his  path  by  the 


white  members  of  the  community; 
and  through  his  thoughts  one  can  see 
his  methods  of  meeting  and  surmount- 
ing them.  Occasionally  there  are  mis- 
givings and  false  steps  but  never  an 
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instance  of  retrogression.  From  the 
cotton  plantation  Gideon  laboriously 
and  painfully  pulls  himself  into  the 
political  world,  where  in  his  unpol- 
ished manner,  he  momentarily  causes 
himself  and  those  of  his  color  to  be- 
come conspicuous.  These  accomplish- 
ments are  made  despite  the  absence  of 
any  formal  education. 

Illiteracy  is  the  becalming  dope  of 
the  slave,  and  conversely,  literacy  is 
the  active  tool  of  the  free  man.  Gid- 
eon’s son,  Jeff,  personifies  the  literate 
Negro.  As  such,  he  is  the  living  proof 
that  intelligence  and  the  ability  to 
learn  are  not  dependent  on  the  color 
of  one’s  skin.  His  reception  home 
after  receiving  medical  training  in 
Scotland;  the  faith  with  which  the 
poor  whites  accept  his  medical  knowl- 
edge in  preference  to  that  of  the  local 
white  doctor;  and  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  members  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  after  performing  an  operation  on 
one  of  them  vividly  portray  society’s 
thirst,  appreciation,  and  fear  of  knowl- 
edge, regardless  of  its  source. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  tragedy,  Jeff,  his 
father,  and  all  those  like  them,  both 
black  and  white,  are  travelling  in  the 
same  direction  accomplishing  some- 
thing. Together  they  pave  the  way  a 
little  further  along  the  difficult  cir- 
cuitous route  called  Freedom  Road. 


“QUEEN  VICTORIA” 
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By  Lytton  Strachey — 434  pp. — 
Harcourt,  Brace  & Co. — S2.50 

Lytton  Strachey's  Queen  Victoria 
is  one  of  the  most  absorbing  and 
satisfying  biographies  I have  ever  read. 
Heretofore,  Victoria  has  been  to  me 
only  a name  in  history,  a queen  of 
England  who  gave  her  name  to  an 
era,  a way  of  life,  and  a social  philos- 
ophy; but  this  book  brings  her  to  life 
as  a real  person  with  human  problems, 
and  a personal  life  which  does  not 
usually  appear  on  the  pages  of  history 
books.  The  completed  portrait  is  not 
presented  immediately,  but  is  drawn, 
line  by  line,  by  introducing  the  various 
influences  which  entered  her  life  and 
shaped  her  attitudes  and  actions.  It  is 


a fascinating  pursuit  to  watch  a 
girl  barely  nineteen  years  old  thrust 
into  what  was,  at  that  time,  the  most 
important  political  position  in  the 
world;  she  brought  to  that  position  a 
dignity  and  respect  it  had  not  enjoyed 
for  generations  under  her  predecessors. 
Her  reign  was  a period  of  unprece- 
dented industrial  development  and 
prosperity;  and,  while  much  of  the 
progress  of  the  period  was  due  to  the 
quality  of  her  ministers,  Victoria  her- 
self had  a very  real  influence  on  every 
political  movement  of  importance. 

I enjoyed  the  surprises  in  this  book 
which  reversed  many  of  my  previous 
ideas  about  the  subject.  I had  never 
expected,  for  example,  that  “the 


Queen’s  favorite  form  of  enjoyment 
was  to  dance  through  the  night,  and 
then  . . . watch  the  sun  rise  behind 
the  towers  of  Westminster.”  I had  not 
realized  that  Victoria’s  support  came, 
not  from  the  traditionally  pro-regal 
Tories,  but  from  the  Whigs,  the  bour- 
geois party.  The  wisdom  of  this 
choice,  however,  was  manifested  when 
Victoria,  through  her  exemplary  in- 
dustry and  domestic  relations,  became 
the  embodiment  of  the  reversed  virtues 
of  the  middle  classes.  As  Mr.  Strachey 
expresses  it:  “She  was  more — the  em- 
bodiment, the  living  apex  of  a new 
era  in  the  generations  of  mankind. 
The  last  vestige  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury had  disappeared;  cynicism  and 


subtlety  were  shrivelled  into  powder; 
and  duty,  industry,  morality  and  do- 
mesticity triumphed  over  them.  Even 
the  very  chairs  and  tables  had  as- 
sumed, with  a singular  responsiveness, 
the  forms  of  prim  solidity.” 

As  to  style,  Mr.  Strachey’s  book 
might  well  serve  as  a model  for  writ- 
ers of  modern  biography.  From  the 
available  wealth  of  material  he  has 
produced  a portrait  of  a well-known 
personality  which  is  distinctly  his  own 
creation.  All  of  the  characters  whom 
the  author  thinks  important  enough 
to  include  are  presented  with  the  same 
skill  and  care,  so  that,  as  each  one 
enters  Victoria’s  life,  you  can  see  the 
nature  of  the  influence  he  will  have 
upon  her.  The  author  keeps  the  read- 
er’s attention  aroused  by  cleverly  fore- 
shadowing events  to  come:  “Other 

guidance  she  had;  for  all  these  influ- 
ences paled  before  a new  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  which,  rising  suddenly 
upon  her  horizon,  ^immediately  domi- 
nated her  life.”  His  style  is  clear,  al- 
though he  is  inclined  to  use  involved 
phrases;  he  has  a gift  for  an  ironical 
remark,  yet,  under  it,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  his  sympathy  for  his  subject. 

Even  a cursory  consideration  of  this 
book  will  convince  the  reader  that  it 
should  be  recommended  as  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  art  of  writing 
biography.  While  following  the  struc- 
tures of  time  and  historical  fact,  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  bringing  alive 
a great  number  of  historical  figures; 
he  never  sacrifices  truth  and  authenti- 
city, yet  his  narrative  is  always  in- 
teresting and  dramatic. 


A THOUGHT 
WHILE  SHAVING 

JOHN  V.  ABIDIAN 

Woman,  woman,  your  duties  are  so 
many 

That  sometimes  I think  it  uncanny 
What  you  must  do! 

But  remember,  and  you’ll  rejoice 
That  when  He  made  the  choice, 
Although  to  both  sexes  equally  en- 
deared, 

It  was  to  man  that  He  gave  the  beard! 


A SHORT  ONE 


It  was  Saturday  night.  The  door  of 
the  tavern  opened  letting  in  a draft 
of  chill  air  for  a moment  as  a slim  man 
in  his  late  twenties  entered.  His  eyes 
narrowed  slightly  from  the  light  and 
the  smoke.  He  set  a scratched,  black 
lunch  box  on  one  of  the  cases  of 
empty  bottles  at  the  end  of  the  horse 
shoe  bar  and  slid  onto  the  only  vacant 
stool. 

The  bartender  looked  up  at  him 
from  the  glasses  he  was  rinsing  un- 
der the  bar,  his  eyebrows  questioning. 

“Beer,”  the  man  said. 

He  pushed  a dime  across  the 
counter  and  unbuttoned  his  warm, 
leather  jacket.  It  was  warm  in  the 
cafe  and  the  smell  of  beer  was  getting 
stale.  It  wras  toward  midnight.  He 
sipped  the  foam  from  his  glass,  then 
lit  a cigarette.  The  juke  box  was  loud 
in  the  booth  side  and  the  clear  laugh 
of  a woman  cut  through  the  sound  of 
shuffling  feet.  The  whoops  of  men 
blended  with  the  rhythmic  music  of 


churches  tacitly  recognize  that,  though 
they  still  manage  to  maintain  their 
membership  pretty  well,  they  are  los- 
ing their  grip  on  the  minds  of  their 
parishioners. 

Now  our  attitude  towards  all  this  is 
not  that  of  the  moralist  shouting,  “Re- 
pent and  be  saved!”  Rather  it  is  that 
of  the  psychologist  who  recognizes 
from  all  these  observations  the  symp- 
toms of  deeply  frustrated  and  inade- 
quate personalities.  That  inadequacy 
can  only  be  made  up  by  creating  with- 
in the  individual  a new  era  of  intellec- 
tual life,  in  short,  a culture.  Do  not, 
however,  imagine  that  we  propose  that 
every  man  should  be  a poet,  musician 
and  philosopher;  but  there  should  be 
developed  within  the  individual  a cri- 
tical taste  which  enables  him  to  derive 
profound  satisfaction  from  the  con- 
templation of  beauty  in  some,  if  not 
all,  of  its  form.  There  must  also  be 
developed  in  the  individual  a philoso- 
phy into  which  he  can  fit  the  minu- 
tiae of  his  life,  thus  giving  it  form, 
direction,  and  purpose.  Without  these 
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the  polka.  The  man  at  the  bar  sipped 
his  beer  slowly,  studying  the  labels  of 
the  bottles  on  the  shelves.  Another 
record  fell  in  place  in  the  juke  box: 
the  man  stepped  off  the  stool  and 
stood  at  the  doorway  to  face  the  dim- 
ly lighted  dance  floor.  With  a half 
smile  he  nodded  to  someone  in  a 
booth.  He  stood  for  a while  fondling 
his  glass,  watching  the  noisy  dancing, 
drinking,  and  laughing.  Keeping  his 
eyes  on  the  dancers,  he  raised  the 
glass  to  his  mouth  and  drank  up. 
Then  he  turned  about,  set  the  empty 
glass  on  the  bar,  and  with  a quick 
glance  at  the  whiskey  keg  clock,  he 
went  out  with  the  lunch  box  tucked 
under  his  arm. 

Out  in  the  street  the  air  was  crisp. 
Th  man  raised  his  collar  against  the 
wind  blowing  across  the  pond  as  he 
started  for  the  long,  dark  bridge.  The 
lights  of  the  factory  windows  shone 
lightly  on  the  black  water,  and  the 
drone  of  the  factory  got  louder  as  the 
shrillest  notes  of  the  juke  box  faded. 


(Conclusion) 

things,  the  life  of  man  is  sterile.  He 
wanders  vaguely  like  a moth  from 
flame  to  flame,  seeking  externally  that 
satisfaction  which  must  flow  from  the 
wellspring  of  his  own  being, 

Well,  you  ask.  what  can  be  done? 
The  problem  does  seem  insoluble. 
Vast  social  forces  are  involved  which 
are  beyond  the  mere  individual’s 
power  to  control.  But  those  who  have 
somehow  escaped  the  general  stupefac- 
tion can  help  themselves  to  a fuller 
life,  and  they  can  help  their  friends. 
Above  all,  they  can  help  their  chil- 
dren to  develop  keen  sensibilities  for 
response  to  the  subtle  nuances  of  life; 
they  can  help  them  develop  a philoso- 
phy which  can  guide  them  through 
any  previously  unexperienced  situa- 
tions; and  they  can  help  them  to  grow 
into  self-sufficient  personalities  with 
ample  resources  within  themselves  for 
the  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of 
beauty.  If  they  do  this,  they  will  have 
done  their  part  — infinitesimal  as  it 
may  appear  — to  arrest  the  deteriora- 
tion of  culture  which  is  the  keynote 
of  our  life  and  times. 


THE  PERSONALITY  OF  OUR  SOCIETY 


as 


REPRIEVE 


(Conclusion ) 


“John,  I’m  in  a hurry.  I can’t  stay 
long.  Here  are  some  cookies  I baked 
for  you.”  She  handed  me  a small 
candy  box.  It  was  still  warm. 

“Why  can’t  you  stay?”  I asked  im- 
patiently. 

“I’m  leaving  for  home,  tomorrow, 
John.  I have  to  pack.” 

“Oh,”  I said,  feeling  lost. 

“John,  don’t  look  so  glum.  Let’s  go 
up  to  the  lightroom.  I want  to  look 
at  the  view  just  once  more  before  I 
g°-” 

I laid  the  box  of  cookies  on  the  ta- 
ble and  followed  her  slowly  up  the 
steep  iron  stairs.  When  I reached  the 
top  she  was  already  outside,  gazing 
out  to  sea.  She  was  the  one  person  I 
could  talk  to,  the  one  person  who 
made  me  forget  my  deformity.  Mary 
was  the  one  thing  I wanted,  the  only 
thing  worthwhile  in  my  life,  the  one 
thing  worth  living  for.  I couldn’t  let 
her  go  now.  I’d  rather  die.  My  heart 
pounded. 

“Mary!,”  I called. 

The  sea  pounded  in  against  the 
rocks. 

“Mary,  Mary,  please,”  I called 
again. 

She  came  back  into  the  room. 

“What  is  it  John?  What’s  the  mat- 
ter?” 

“Don’t  go,  Mary.” 

“Don’t  go  where,  John?” 

“Back  to  the  city.  Stay  here.  I need 
you.” 

“John!” 

“Please,  Mary?” 

“John,  that’s  absurd!  What  would 
I want  to  stay  here  for?”  And  then 
she  laughed.  .Mary  laughed  at  me. 
She  was  no  different  from  the  rest. 
I could  feel  the  blood  rushing  to  my 
head.  I began  to  tremble  and  sweat 
rolled  down  my  face. 

“Get  out,”  I said.  I moved  toward 
her.  She  turned,  frightened,  and 
moved  toward  the  stairway.  I reached 
for  her.  She  eluded  my  grasp,  but 
tripped,  stumbled,  and  fell  headlong 
down  those  iron  stairs.  There  was  a 
terrible  gasp  as  her  limp  body  slid  to 
the  floor  below.  She  lay  there  motion- 
less. Her  head  was  at  a terrible 
angle.  No!  ! Please  God!  ! No!  ! 

I wanted  to  turn,  but  I couldn’t 
move;  I couldn’t  take  my  eyes  from 
her.  Slowly  I descended  toward  her. 
forcing  myself  to  take  each  new  step. 
The  sea  pounded  in  my  ears.  I 
watched  for  some  movement.  There 


was  none.  I reached  her,  bent  down 
and  rolled  her  over  on  her  back.  Oh 
God!  Her  eyes,  wide  open  and  sta- 
ring! 

I felt  sick.  I rose,  ran  from  the 
room,  stumbled  down  the  stairs,  and 
fell  on  the  sand.  My  heart  pounded 
and  my  body  was  wracked  with  con- 
vulsions of  vomiting. 

In  a few  minutes  it  was  over.  I 
leaned  back,  drenched  with  sweat. 
My  heart  quieted. 

* * # 

I don’t  know  how  long  I sat  there. 


A HERO’S 
LIFE 

( Conclusion ) 

So  preoccupied  had  the  captain  be- 
come with  his  foolish  fancies  that  he 
was  unaware  that  he  had  spoken 
aloud.  With  his  customary  composure 
visibly  ruffled,  he  snapped,  “Oh,  noth- 
ing! Nothing!”  and  then  cleared  his 
throat  noisily  as  if  to  indicate  that  his 
inadvertent  mutterings  had  been  but 
the  response  to  a tickle  in  his  throat. 
Almost  at  once  he  recovered  himself 


and  throttled  this  imp  of  the  perverse 
which  had  momentarily  peeked  so  rak- 
ishly through  his  mask.  He  turned 
his  attention  to  the  meteorological  re- 
ports which  were  now  on  his  desk, 

“Well,  it  looks  like  we’ll  have  no 
weather  difficulties  this  trip,”  he  said 
in  his  usual  bland  and  congenial  tone. 

“No,  I think  not,  sir,”  came  the 
crisp  reply. 


— One  hour,  two  hours.  — The  sand 
was  damp.  The  sun  had  gone  down 
and  it  was  getting  dark.  I got  up  in 
a daze.  I mounted  the  stairs  to  the 
lighthouse,  even  then  hoping  I would 
not  find  her  there:  But,  she  was  there 
just  as  I had  left  her.  Mechanically  I 
picked  her  up,  carried  her  limp  body 
down  the  stairs  across  the  beach,  and 
placed  her  in  the  boat.  I rowed  out 
into  the  channel  where  the  currents 
were  strongest.  Each  stroke  was  an 
agony.  I looked  at  the  form  lying  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat.  “Mary,  I’m 
sorry,”  I said  aloud.  Then  I laughed, 
deep  and  hoarse.  Tears  streamed 
down  my  face  again.  I lay  down  the 
oars,  lifted  Mary  up  and  placed  her 
in  the  dark  water.  I watched  her  slip 
beneath  the  surface.  Then  I relaxed, 
feeling  strongly  relieved,  but  feeling 
empty  and  lost. 

I returned  to  the  beach,  but  I could 
not  go  into  that  room  — not  yet.  I 
stood  looking  out  to  sea  — where 
Mary  was. 

It  seemed  suddenly  dark.  A steady 
wind  blew  from  the  southwest,  warm 
and  sticky.  The  sea  was  restless.  It 
licked  along  the  sand  and  against  the 
boat.  A lone  fisherman  appeared 
around  the  point,  rowing  toward  his 
shanty  down  the  beach.  Everything 
was  a cold  gray:  the  sea,  the  sand, 
the  fisherman’s  house.  A sea  gull 
struggled  momentarily  against  the 
wind,  then  turned  and  was  swept 
away.  The  fisherman  quickened  his 
strokes. 

Far  down  the  coast  to  the  south, 
beyond  the  point,  even  beyond  the 
heights  which  reached  out  and  almost 
touched  the  island,  a great  bank  of 
fog,  hundreds  of  feet  high,  raced  up 
the  channel  eating  up  land  and  water. 
Two  boats  moved  slowly  from  the  is- 
land toward  the  heights.  They  van- 
ished. 

The  sea  was  choppy  now,  and  the 
wind  cooler.  The  bell-buoy  clanged. 
It  was  moored  a full  two  miles  out 
from  land,  but  the  sound  was  loud 
and  clear.  It  clanged  again. 

The  fog  enveloped  the  heights  and 
the  island  disappeared.  The  old  light- 
house swept  the  sea  with  its  light.  It 
was  quite  dark.  It  was  now  impossi- 
ble to  follow  the  progress  of  the  fog. 

A shutter  on  the  fisherman’s  shan- 
ty began  to  slap  back  and  forth  and 
the  foghorn  at  the  lighthouse  startled 
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the  night  with  its  first  long,  low  cry. 
Then  suddenly,  everything  was  wet. 

# # # 

The  first  day  passed.  I did  my  work 
as  I had  always  done  it.  I had  always 
been  indifferent,  but  now  I loathed  it. 
On  the  second  day  I learned  from 
Breaken’s  excited  jabbering  that 
Mary’s  bloated  body  had  washed 
ashore  somewhere  beyond  the  heights. 
Two  fishermen  had  found  it  floating 
in  the  shallow  water,  black,  partially 
eaten  away  by  fish,  and  with  a broken 
neck. 

Three  days  passed.  Three  terrible 
days  of  waiting.  I hated  the  light- 
room.  I hated  those  black  iron  stairs. 
I hated  the  sea,  the  relentless  pound- 
ing sea. 

I stood  on  the  catwalk  outside  the 
lightroom.  It  was  the  afternoon  of 
the  fourth  day.  The  sun  beat  down 
on  the  white  cement  and  glanced  off 
the  reflecting  glass  behind  me.  Little 


groups  of  people  moved  up  and  down 
the  hot  sand,  stopping  now  and  then 
to  look  out  to  sea.  Stupid,  curious  peo- 
ple from  the  village.  What  were  they 
looking  for?  I stared  down  at  the 
rocks  far  below  me  — wet,  slippery, 
hard  — very  hard.  My  one  escape.  I 
backed  away.  I was  a coward. 

I turned  to  find  Breaken  standing 
in  the  doorway,  intently  watching  me. 

“What  were  you  doing,  John?” 

“Nothing,”  I muttered. 

“Some  men  from  the  police  want 
to  see  you.  They’re  down  below,” 
he  said.  I pushed  by  him  and  went 
slowly  down  the  stairs. 

Three  men,  one  of  them  in  uni- 
form, were  waiting  for  me.  They 
asked  a few  questions,  then  took  me 
with  them  to  the  village. 

I had  planned  exactly  what  I would 
do  when  this  happened.  If  I plead 
guilty,  I would  probably  be  sentenced 
to  a life  in  prison,  or  maybe  less,  but 


if  I pleaded  innocent  and  was  found 
guilty  I would  certainly  get  the  death 
penalty.  I wanted  to  die.  I pleaded 
innocent. 

The  door  of  the  judge’s  chamber 
was  flung  open  and  Mr.  Jacobs  strode 
in,  ending  my  thoughts. 

“John,  the  jury  is  back.  Are  you 
ready?” 

I rose  without  a word  and  followed 
him  back  into  the  crowded  court- 
room. 

The  lights  were  on  now  and  the 
the  windows  were  black  for  the  sun 
had  gone  down.  The  jury  was  al- 
ready in  its  place.  I felt  a strange 
sensation  of  relief,  for  now  I would 
soon  find  peace. 

A tall,  gray-haired  man  rose  slowly 
in  the  jury  box.  He  cleared  his  throat 
and  raised  a little  slip  of  yellow  paper. 

He  read:  “We  find  the  defendant 
— NOT  GUILTY.” 


THE  DEVENSBURY  TALES 

VI. 

The  reason  for  my  presence  on  that  plane 
At  this  point  to  my  readers  I’ll  explain.' 

I’d  been  invited  out  to  U.  S.  C. 

To  speak  on  British  prose  and  poetry. 

My  name  is  Michael  Powers,  Ph.  D., 

Received  from  Devens,  class  of  fifty-three. 

And  all  throughout  that  trying  situation 
I wished  I’d  had  more  Physical  Education. 

But  since  I’d  had  some  slight  experience 
In  climbing  rugged  hills  and  mountains  hence 
I came  to  be  the  unofficial  boss 
Of  just  which  trail  to  take,  which  ridge  to  cross. 

VII. 

And  thus  we  traveled,  leaning  on  each  other, 

Skill  and  instinct  making  each  a brother 
To  those  who  lacked  that  which  he  had  to  give. 
Instilling  in  us  all  the  will  to  live, 

Were  dreams  no  mortal  man  can  really  know 
Until  he’s  trapped  by  ice  and  tons  of  snow. 

Far  from  all  aid,  save  for  the  helping  hand 
Almighty  God  may  lend  to  such  a band 
Who,  fastened  in  the  clutch  of  circumstance, 

We  came  to  realize  our  only  chance 
Lay  in  our  Lord;  and  endlessly  we’d  pray 
That  we  might  live  to  see  a happier  day. 

VIII. 

Then  (call  it  miracle  or  accident) 

When  all  our  strength  was  very  close  to  spent, 

We  stopped,  and  stared,  and  fell  upon  our  knees  — 
There  stood  a cabin,  shrouded  by  the  trees! 

Deserted  though  it  was,  we  found  some  “grub,” 

Fired  up  the  stove,  boiled  water  in  a tub, 

And,  seated  warm  and  snug,  we  ate  our  fill  — 

No  human  ever  knew  a greater  thrill! 


(Conclusion ) 

Old  Slaughter  burped  and  roared  and  laughed  and  sang 
Until  the  very  rafters  rocked  and  rang! 

Miss  Shovelscoop’s  stern  mien  became  quite  mild, 

And  once  or  twice  I could  have  sworn  she  smiled. 

While  Walt  and  Anna  sat  in  sweet  communion 
That  boded  of  a much  more  lusty  union. 

Shy  invitation  sparkled  in  her  eye  — 

Poor  Walter  was  all  eager  to  comply, 

Yea,  even  to  the  very  altar’s  rail  — 

But  that,  I fear,  is  quite  another  tale. 

IX. 

Next  morning,  after  sleeping  warm  and  fast, 

We  wakened  to  a swooping  airplane’s  blast. 

Outside  I dashed,  ’twas  just  in  time  to  see 
The  pilot  wave  his  hand  at  Walt  and  me. 

He  dropped  a note.  We  read  with  joy  and  awe 
As  if  we  scarce  believed  the  words  we  saw. 

It  said  he’d  come  again  with  food  and  clothes 
And  soon  the  fiendish  ice  and  slashing  snows 
Would  strive  no  more  to  claim  us  for  their  own. 

For  us  the  sun  had  never  brighter  shone! 

X. 

To  pass  the  time  till  rescue  parties  came 
We  organized  a harmless  little  game 
Of  story-telling.  By  the  roaring  fire 
We  vied  to  see  who  was  the  greatest  liar. 

So  thus  each  one  the  others  did  regale, 

And  thus  doth  end  my  Devensbury  Tale. 

Apologia 

Dear  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  hear  this  fervent  plea: 

I raise  my  futile  voice  aloft  to  thee. 

For  this  poor  author’s  flagrant  liberty 
I humbly  beg  your  kind  apology. 
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FATHER  McCARTLEY’S  MIRACLE 


DAVE  SHATTON 


Not  quite  opposite,  but  just  a wee 
bit  to  the  right  of  opposite  the 
Emancipator  Hotel,  stood  the  night 
club  known  to  all  as  the  "Chew’n  The 
Rag.”  A neon  sign  at  the  side  en- 
trance, blinking  on  and  off,  informed 
all  passers-by,  and  all  who  came  out 
of  the  Emancipator,  that  here  was  a 
place  where  they  could  “down”  a few 
while  they  listened  to  a song,  more 
sour  than  sweet,  from  a tall,  shapely 
figure  — which  constantly  changed 
shape,  and  which  in  contracting  and 
expanding  excited  those  fortunates  who 
were  seated  close  to  the  platform.  Here 
for  thirty  centavos  they  could  pur- 
chase a green  bottle  of  beer,  and  for 
thirty  more  could  purchase  another. 
Occasionally  a patron,  partly  stagger- 
ing, partly  flying,  his  hind  legs  churn- 
ing the  air  violently,  came  through  the 
portal  of  the  “Chew'n  The  Rag,”  giv- 
ing further  publicity  to  the  joys  with- 
in. 

Looking  down  from  a window  on 
the  fifth  floor  of  the  Emancipator, 
Father  McCartley  realized  what  a ter- 


rible blotch  on  his  parish  this  den  of 
iniquity  was,  and  would  God  hear  his 
plea  to  have  it  removed.  Father  Mc- 
Cartley had  become  aware  of  the  place 
only  a few  days  ago,  when  he  was 
forced  to  take  residence  at  this  hotel. 
His  lease  on  the  parish  house  had  run 
out,  and  the  Presbyterian  owner 
wouldn’t  renew  it.  Turning  away 
from  the  window,  Father  McCartley 
dropped  to  his  knees  and  began  to 
pray. 

The  next  morning  when  Father  Mc- 
Cartley stretched  and  inhaled  deeply 
of  the  cool  air  coming  in  through  the 
opened  window,  you  could  have 
knocked  him  over  with  a sledge-ham- 
mer. For  there  below,  five  stories 
down  and  slightly  to  the  right,  was  a 
burned-out  framework.  The  “Chew’n 
The  Rag”  was  no  more. 

When  Father  McCartley  made  his 
way  down  the  street  to  his  rectory, 
whistling  and  tipping  his  hat  to  Pres- 
byterians and  Catholics  alike,  the  town 
citizens  noticed  an  unearthly  ring  of 
light  hovering  over  his  head. 


THE  HORSE-PLAYER 


(Conclusion) 


a bookie.  Mazie  wises  to  this  and  tells 
him  to  knock  it  off.  Loving  her  as  he 
does,  Ponyboy  knocks  it  off.  He  be- 
gins to  listen  to  Babe  Rubenstein’s 
daily  racing  broadcasts  and  placing 
Bets  with  himself.  Mazie  has  all  the 
radios  in  the  house  thrown  out.  She 
even  takes  to  cutting  the  entries  and 
results  out  of  the  morning  paper. 

By  this  time,  Ponyboy  is  getting 
over  the  beauty  of  young  love.  He 
starts  to  lose  weight.  His  tan  begins 
to  fade.  Ponyboy  is  sick.  He  needs 
his  horses.  I see  him  every  now  and 
then  and  I think  that  he  is  not  long 
for  this  world. 

He  gets  daring,  He  begins  to  sneak 
bets  to  a bookie.  Mazie  does  not  get 
wise  to  him.  Ponyboy  cannot  stay 
away  from  the  track.  On  a pretext  of 
business  engagements,  he  starts  going 
to  the  track  on  Saturday  afternoons. 
For  a while  he  gets  away  with  it,  but 
Mazie  finally  catches  up  with  him. 
She  lays  into  him  with  all  guns  blast- 
ing away.  Ponyboy  tells  her  off  but 
good  and  starts  hitting  the  track  real 
regular  like. 

Then  things  get  so  bad.  that  Mazie 


decides  she  wants  a divorce.  I hear 
about  all  this  trouble  in  a sort  of 
roundabout  way.  I don’t  believe  all  of 
it  at  first.  But  I guess  it  is  straight 
dope.  According  to  the  Post,  Mazie 
gets  her  divorce  yesterday.  I imagine 
Ponyboy  is  feeling  pretty  blue. 

“Here’s  the  track,  Mac.  That’ll  be 
a buck  and  a half.” 

I slip  the  cabby  a deuce  spot  and  tell 
him  to  keep  the  change.  The  track  is 
crowded  already.  After  much  pushing 
and  shoving,  I finally  make  my  way 
to  the  club-house.  The  horses  are  al- 
most at  the  post  before  I get  a chance 
to  lay  fifty  on  a nag  that  my  friend 
“Moocher”  gives  me  this  morning. 

After  placing  the  • bet,  I go  to  my 
box.  Ponyboy  is  there  waiting  for  me. 
I give  him  a nod  and  sit  beside  him. 
We  watch  the  nags  run.  Ponyboy  is 
his  old  self  again.  As  the  horses  break 
from  the  starting  gate,  he  leaps  to  his 
feet  and  starts  hollering.  Em  thinking 
he  cheers  his  horse  home  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  the  field.  My  nag  crosses  the 
finish  line  a few  moments  before  the 
start  of  the  second  race.  My  good 
friend  “Moocher”  tells  me  the  nag 


can’t  lose.  He  must  mean  the  second 
race. 

Ponyboy  sees  the  paper  in  my 
pocket  and  asks,  “Did  you  read  about 
it?”  I nod  my  head  and  he  continues. 
“You  know,  Eddie,  I don’t  mind  los- 
ing her  too  much,  but  some  of  the 
things  she  says  at  the  hearing  are  rot- 
ten. My  lawyer  keeps  telling  me  she 
can’t  get  a divorce  just  because  I play 
the  horses.  You  see,  Eddie,  I don’t 
want  this  divorce. 

“Anyway,  she  sees  that  the  judge 
isn’t  too  impressed  with  her  story  and 
she  gets  desperate.  It  is  then  she 
makes  the  crack  that  cooks  my  goose. 
She  tells  the  judge  that  I don’t  even 
know  what  day  her  birthday  is. 

“That  is  too  much  for  me.  I jump 
to  my  feet.  I am  trembling.  Blue  in 
the  face.  ‘Judge,’  I cry,  ‘that’s  a lie! 
My  wife’s  birthday  is  on  the  same  day 
that  Man  O’  War  wins  the  Belmont 
Handicap.’ 

“The  judge  gives  me  a funny  look, 
shakes  his  head,  and  says,  ‘Divorce 
granted.’  Well  it’s  all  over  now,  Ed- 
die. What  do  you  like  in  the  next 
race  ? ” 
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It  Had  To  Be  You 

ROCCO  L.  FUMENTO 


7V  LFREDO  sat  on  the  banks  of  the 
Po  River  anti  gazed  dejectedly  at 
his  reflection  in  its  clear,  slow-moving 
waters.  In  happier  times  he  would 
have  been  rather  pleased  with  what  he 
saw  — the  black  hair  curling  loosely 
over  the  high,  proud  forehead;  the 
light  eyes  clashing,  not  unromantical- 
ly,  with  the  dark  complexion;  the  full 
lips  which,  when  smiling,  uncovered 
teeth  with  the  purity  of  Tuscan 
marble.  Yes,  in  happier  times  this  re- 
flection had  often  made  him  aware 
that  he  was,  as  the  women  called  him, 
a “handsome  diavolo.”  But  at  this  mo- 
ment he  was  in  no  mood  for  self-satis- 
faction. He  was  only  twenty-four  and 
yet  life  was  over  for  him,  he  thought 
in  despair.  He  had  nothing  left  — 
nothing. 

After  six  long  years  to  come  home 
to  this!  He  was  no  longer  angry  — 
only  very  unhappy  and  very  sorry  for 
himself.  Even  this  land  of  his  was 
now  an  alien  land.  But  he  might  have 
been  able  to  bear  its  strangeness  if 
Adriana  was  still  his.  But  she  was 
not.  She  had  betrayed  his  love,  even 
as  this  land  had  betrayed  his  hopes. 
If  he  had  enough  money  he  would  go 
to  Torino  for  a day  or  two  and  get 
drunk  on  some  good  cognac.  Here  he 
had  only  this  near-empty  fiasco  of 
wine  — her  wine.  And  foul  wine  at 
that. 

He  had  died  many  deaths  in  his 
anxiety  to  see  Adriana  again;  to  speak 
to  her  of  his  love;  to  hold  her  warm, 
soft  body  close  to  his;  to  stroke  her 
thick,  black  clouds  of  hair;  to  kiss  her 
full,  red  lips,  her  eyes,  her  throat,  her 
little  sun-browned  nose;  to  tell  her 


they  could  be  married  at  last. 

Yes,  his  beloved  Adriana.  He  thought 
of  her  and  tried  to  hate  her.  It  was 
on  this  very  spot  that  she  had  told 
him,  so  matter-of-factly  and  without 
shame.  But  first  she  had  questioned 
him. 

“You  say  you  have  fought  with  the 
English  and  the  Americans?  Why  did 
you  do  so,  Alfredo?”  she  had  asked  in- 
nocently enough.  “You  did  not  have 
to.” 

“That  is  true,”  he  had  answered 
complacently,  “but  was  it  not  proper 
that  I should  fight  with  the  allies  of 
our  new  government?”  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  “Then,  too  I hated  the 
Germans.  Did  they  not  get  us  into 
this  war?” 

Adriana  nodded.  “It  is  true.  And 
now  it  will  not  be  so  difficult  to  tell 
you  that  which  I must  tell  you.”  She 
sighed,  lifted  her  heavy,  woolen  skirt 
and  pulled  out  a fiasco  of  red  wine. 
“But  first  drink  deeply  of  this.  It  will 
give  you  strength  to  hear  that  which  I 
must  say.” 

Alfredo  did  not  understand  why  he 
should  have  need  of  fortification,  but 
he  did  feel  a strong  desire  for  wine, 
thus  he  drank  greedily  and  asked  no 
questions. 

Adriana  continued.  “We  at  home 
also  hated  the  Germans,  but  mostly 
because  we  were  told  to  hate  them  by 
our  new  government  and  our  new  al- 
lies. But  I hated  them  from  the  be- 
ginning and  I would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them.  And  I too  wanted  to 
aid  our  new  friends,  the  English  and 
the  Americans.”  She  sighed  sorrow- 
fully. “It  was  sad  to  see  them  so  un- 
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happy  — away  from  their  wives  and 
loved  ones.  There  was  one  English- 
man ...”  She  took  a deep  breath. 
“He  was  very  unhappy.  He  reminded 
me  of  you,  far  away  from  those  who 
loved  you  with  perhaps  no  one  to  com- 
fort you.  Tell  me,  Alfredo,”  she  asked 
plaintively,  “was  there  no  one  to  com- 
fort you?” 

Alfredo  shrugged  impatiently.  “Let 
us  not  talk  of  such  foolish  things  and 
let  us  begin  to  make  plans  for  our 
wedding.”  He  encircled  her  waist  with 
his  arms  and  tried  to  kiss  her.  “I  have 
waited  so  long  and  I swear  I cannot 
wait  longer.”  But  Adriana  pushed  him 
away  with  great  force. 

“No,  no,  Alfredo.  You  must  tell  me. 
Was  there  no  one?” 

Oh  these  women,  Alfredo  thought. 
Why  must  they  torture  themselves 
and  we  men  by  asking  such  questions? 
“No,”  he  answered  irritably.  “I  mean 
yes.  That  is,”  he  shrugged,  “there  was 
someone  who  wanted  to  comfort  me 
but  I would  not  let  her.”  He  laughed 
and  nudged  Adriana  slyly.  “Does  that 
make  you  happy?”  he  asked,  attempt- 
ing to  embrace  her  again. 


She  evaded  him  and  said  sadly, 
“No,  that  does  not  make  me  happy.  It 
would  have  been  better  if  you  had  let 
her  comfort  you.” 


Alfredo  was  amazed.  “Caro  Dio!”  he 
exclaimed.  “You  women  never  fail  to 
astound  me.  Here  I have  been  keep- 
ing myself  pure  for  you  and  instead  of 
pleasing  you  it  makes  you  sad.  Now 
why  would  it  have  been  better  if  I had 
let  her  comfort  me?” 

Adriana  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  moaned  softly,  “Because  I 
comforted  the  Englishman.” 

“Because  you  comforted  the  English- 
man!” he  repeated,  startled.  He  took 
her  hands  away  from  her  face  and 
looked  deeply  into  her  eyes.  “Adriana, 
what  are  you  trying  to  tell  me?” 

She  looked  at  him  sadly.  “I  think 
you  already  know,  Alfredo.” 

“Yes,”  he  looked  away  unhappily,  “I 
think  I already  know'.  But  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  believe,”  he  said  bewildered- 
ly.  “You  were  always  my  good  and 
sweet  Adriana  — almost  saintly.  Mass 
every  morning,  Communion  every 
Sunday.  You  never  let  me  kiss  you,” 
he  said  resentfully,  “until  I was  going 
away.” 

“But  I do  not  feel  as  though  I have 
sinned,”  she  argued,  “for  you  see  I 
did  it  not  only  because  I was  sorry 
for  him,  but  also  because  I was  sorry 
for  you.” 

“No,”  he  shook  his  head  sadly,  “I  do 
not  see.” 

“Caro  Alfredo,  listen  to  me,”  she 
pleaded.  “He  w’as  a very  sad  soldier. 
Sad  soldiers  do  not  fight  well.  If  he 
did  not  fight  wrell  the  war  would  last 
longer.  If  I made  him  happy  he  would 
fight  better,  the  war  would  be  over 
sooner  and  then  you  would  come 
home.  I am  only  a woman,”  she  rea- 
soned. “How  else  can  a woman  help 
in  a war?” 

Do  all  women  reason  in  this  man- 
ner, Alfredo  thought,  and  said  mourn- 
fully, “There  must  be  other  ways  than 
to  give  yourself  to  every  soldier  you 
meet.” 

Adriana  threw  her  head  back  in 
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angry  resentment.  “That  is  a wicked 
thing  to  say.  I did  not  give  myself  to 
every  soldier  I met.  Only  two!”  she 
said  indignantly.  “And  our  allies!” 

Alfredo  leaped  to  his  feet.  “Two!” 

Adriana  swallowed  deeply.  “Yes. 
There  was  an  American,  also.” 

“An  American!”  Now  he  was  angry. 
He  shouted  and  his  voice  sounded  as 
though  it  did  not  belong  to  him.  “And 
was  he  very  unhappy?” 

"Yes,”  she  whimpered,  “he  was  also 
very  unhappy.  But  please  do  not  be 
angry  with  me,  Alfredo,”  she  pleaded. 
“They  meant  nothing  to  me.  Every- 
time  I was  with  them  I would  close 
my  eyes  and  it  was  you  I was  with.  I 
have  always  loved  only  you.  My  heart 
was  true  to  you,  believe  me,  Alfredo. 
We  could  still  be  married  and  the  four 
of  us  could  be  so  happy.” 

“The  four  of  us!”  Alfredo  sputtered 
and  nearly  choked.  “Dio  mio,  you 
would  have  me  live  under  the  same 
roof  with  those  . . . those  . . . lovers 
of  yours?” 

“Alfredo,  do  not  talk  so  foolish,” 
Adriana  laughted.  “They  have  long 
since  returned  to  their  homes.  But,” 
she  said  sadly,  “each  left  me  with 
child  and  it  has  been  so  hard  to  pro- 
vide for  them.  And  it  is  worse  since 
mama  died  last  year.  But  now  that 
you  are  home  everything  will  be  fine.” 
She  smiled  demurely  and  came  close 
to  him.  “You  will  love  them,  Alfredo. 
They  are  beautiful  babies,  and  so 
smart!  To  think  that  you  have  just 
arrived  home  and  already  you  have 
two  sons!” 

Alfredo  could  not  remember  clearly 
what  happened  after  that.  He  knew 
Adriana  went  home  sobbing — he  knew 
the  large  fiasco  of  wine  was  nearly 
empty,  but  that  was  all.  He  grasped 
the  dark  green  bottle  and  held  it  up 
to  the  sunlight.  One  more  good  swal- 
low and  it  would  be  empty.  He  held 
his  head  back,  let  the  red  warmth 
trickle  down  his  throat,  and,  with  a 


grunt,  tossed  the  empty  fiasco  into  the 
Po. 

I must  talk  with  mama,  he  thought. 
She  will  tell  me  what  to  do.  Cara 
mama,  who  had  been  both  mother  and 
father  to  him  for  twenty  years.  Mama 
who  was  more  man  than  woman,  with 
her  large,  bony  hands,  her  hard,  beaut- 
iful muscles,  her  deep,  husky  voice. 
Mama  who  never  drank  water.  “Water 
carries  disease,”  she  argued  with  those 
who  would  listen,  “and  wine  purifies 
and  enriches  the  blood.  So  I drink 
wine!” 

'T'HERE  was  nothing  mama  could 
A not  do  without  ease.  She  could 
chop  wood,  drive  oxen,  plan  and  har- 
vest crops,  drink  with  the  hardiest  of 
men  and  shoot  like  a soldier.  During 
the  war  she  had  fought  in  the  hills 
with  the  partigani  and  she  openly 
boasted  of  having  killed  at  least  five 
fascisti  and  a score  of  Tedeschi.  Yes, 
she  was  a unique  mother  and  Alfredo 
was  proud  of  her. 

Alfredo  arrived  home  to  a flurry  of 
flying  feathers  and  a sound  of  loud 
squawkings.  Mama  was  chasing  a fat 
hen  around  the  house.  The  frightened 
chicken  was  no  match  for  mama  and 
she  soon  had  it  clasped  tightly  beneath 
her  arm.  She  waved  it  like  a flag 
when  she  caught  sight  of  Alfredo. 
“She  is  useless.  She  eats  our  food, 
drinks  our  water,  sleeps  with  our  best 
rooster,  and  has  not  laid  an  egg  since 
All  Souls’  Day.  Tonight  we  shall  have 
her  for  supper.  She  will  make  good 
soup.” 

She  drew  a large  knife  from  under 
her  apron,  poised  her  despairing  vic- 
tim’s head  on  the  doorstep  of  the 
house  and,  with  one  swift  blow, 
lopped  it  off.  She  tossed  the  beheaded 
chicken  away  from  her  and  the  head- 
less monstrosity  raced  blindly  around 
the  house  until  it  dropped  dead.  Al- 
fredo stared  in  horror.  As  far  back 
as  he  could  remember  the  sight  of  a 
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fleeing,  headless  chicken  had  always 
horrified  him. 

He  shuddered  involuntarily.  “Mama, 
is  it  necessary  to  be  so  brutal?” 

“Ho,  ho,  my  son,”  mama  roared  her 
throaty,  man’s  laugh,  wiped  her  blood- 
ied hands  on  her  apron,  and  went  to 
fetch  the  decapitated  chicken.  “You 
have  been  in  the  war  and  you  are  still 
the  faint-hearted  boy  who  went  away. 
But  believe  me,  it  is  the  easiest  way 
for  a lazy  chicken  to  die.”  Mama 
stopped  laughing  and  her  shrewd  eyes 
observed  Alfredo  closely. 

“You  have  seen  Adriana?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,  mama,”  he  answered  dispirit- 
edly. His  tortured  eyes  swept  her 
brown,  hardened  face.  “You  knew. 
Why  did  you  not  tell  me?” 

Mama  was  all  woman  now.  “It  was 
not  my  place  to  tell  you,  Alfredo,”  she 
said  softly.  She  went  into  the  house 
and  Alfredo  followed.  She  threw  the 
chicken  into  a kettle  of  hot  water  and 
swiftly  began  to  pluck  its  feathers. 

Alfredo  sat  at  the  table  and  looked 
at  mama  despairingly.  Mama  stopped 
plucking  and  searched  his  face  closely. 

“You  still  love  her,  Alfredo?”  she 
asked. 

“I  do  not  know,”  he  muttered  fierce- 
ly. “I  believe  so,”  he  added  lamely. 

"Then  do  not  be  a fool.  Forgive  her 
and  marry  her.” 

Alfredo  was  amazed.  “Forgive  her,” 
he  cried  indignantely.  “After  what  she 
has  done?” 

“And  what  has  she  done  that  many 
other  girls  in  the  village  have  not 
done?”  mama  asked  sharply.  But  then 
she  spoke  softly  again.  “She  is  not  a 
bad  girl,  Alfredo.  Bad  girls  do  not 
have  babies.” 

Alfredo  laughed  sardonically.  “Then 
what  is  a bad  girl,  mama?” 

“Ask  Anna  Migliori,”  mama  laughed 
harshly.  “She  will  be  able  to  tell  you.” 

Alfredo  was  startled.  “Anna?  The 
saintly  Migliori  girl?” 


Mama’s  lips  tightened.  “She  is  not 
so  saintly  now,  figlio  mio.” 

“But  what  happened?”  Alfredo  ques- 
tioned bewilderedly.  “What  did  she 
do?” 

Mama  shrugged  her  large  shoulders.  1 
“She  was  not  satisfied  with  life  here  i 
in  the  village.  She  went  to  Torino  1 
and  made  a lot  of  money.  The  soldiers 
have  all  gone  home  and  she  has  come  i 
back  and  is  now  living  like  a queen.  > 
But  she  has  no  babies.”  Mama  shook 
her  head  sadly.  “But  who  are  we  that 
we  should  judge  others?  I do  not 
think  she  is  very  happy.” 

Mama  lifted  the  now  featherless 
chicken  from  the  kettle,  brought  it 
over  to  the  table  and,  with  one  quick 
slash  of  the  knife,  opened  its  plump 
belly  and  plunged  her  large  fist  into 
it.  “Yes,  my  son,  much  has  changed 
in  the  past  few  years.  You  cannot 
hope  to  see  things  the  way  you  saw 
them  before  you  went  away.  If  you 
do,  you  will  never  find  peace.  You 
were  young  then,  and  everything  was 
too  simple.  There  was  only  good  and 
bad  — nothing  else.  But  you  are  older 
now  and  you  must  seek  a greater  un- 
derstanding of  people.  And  Adriana? 
She  is  not  to  blame  for  what  has  hap- 
pened to  her.  You  were  away  too  long. 
She  is  a girl  who  must  have  love.  Her 
mother  was  the  same  way.  She  had 
three  husbands  and  outlived  them  all. 
She  could  not  bear  to  sleep  alone.  But 
she  was  always  true  to  her  husbands 
as  Adriana  will  be  true  to  you  once  I 
you  warm  her  bed.”  Mama  shook  a 
fistful  of  green  intestines  at  Alfredo 
and  said  with  firm  conviction.  “She 
loves  you,  Alfredo.  Mark  my  words, 
she  will  make  you  a good  wife.” 

These  were  words  Alfredo  had 
wanted  to  hear.  He  jumped  up,  threw 
his  arms  around  mama  and  kissed  her 
firmly  on  both  cheeks.  “You  are  right,! 
mama.  She  loves  me  and  I love  her. 

I will  go  to  her  at  once.” 

His  feet  had  wings  as  he  pointed 
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them  in  the  direction  of  Adriana’s 
house,  but  when  he  came  within  sight 
of  it  he  stopped  to  catch  his  breath.  It 
would  not  do  to  have  Adriana  think 
he  was  too  anxious.  He  must  make 
her  suffer  for  a little  while  yet.  Had 
she  not  made  him  suffer?  He  pulled 
out  a handkerchief  to  wipe  a perspir- 
ing brow. 

TV  DRIANA  was  sitting  on  the  door- 
step  of  the  house  nursing  what  was 
undoubtedly  her  younger  baby.  Alfredo 
stared  in  open-mouthed  admiration.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  her 
breast  bared.  The  gentle  rise  and  fall 
of  it  with  her  breathing  fascinated 
him.  It  filled  him  with  such  a longing 
that  it  made  his  thighs  ache.  Ah,  what 
love  does  to  strong  men,  he  thought 
despairingly. 

A tug  on  his  trousers  brought  him 
to  irritating  awareness.  The  tugger 
was  a thin,  blond  child  with  a runny 
nose  and  enormous  black-buttoned 
eyes  — eyes  which  stared  up  at  him 
with  laughing  friendliness.  The  Eng- 
lishman’s child,  Alfredo  thought  bit- 
terly, as  he  tried  to  brush  him  aside. 
But  the  small  hands  tugged  harder 
and  the  eyes  continued  to  smile 
brightly  at  him. 

Adriana  looked  up  and  into  Alfredo’s 
eyes.  Alfredo  hung  back  uneasily,  try- 
ing to  think  of  an  appropriate  thing  to 
say  and  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
disengage  himself  from  the  little  hands 
which  now  clasped  him  firmly  about 
both  legs. 

At  last  Adriana  broke  the  uneasy 
silence.  “Well,  Alfredo.  You  have  re- 
turned. Are  you  here  to  call  me  more 
names?’’ 

Alfredo  tried  to  appear  as  dignified 
as  one  can  while  vainly  attempting  to 
keep  trousers  up  as  small,  persistent 
hands  tugged  down  on  them.  “I  have 
thought  it  over,  Adriana.  I love  you. 
I have  decided  to  forgive  you.  We  will 
be  married  as  soon  as  possible.” 

Adriana  snatched  her  breast  away 


from  the  child  and  shoved  it  angrily 
inside  her  blouse.  “Do  you  want  me 
to  kiss  your  feet,  Alfredo  — to  wash 
them  with  the  tears  of  my  shame?” 
Alfredo  answered  with  great  digni- 
ty. “There  is  no  need  for  that.  I am 
not  an  unreasonable  man,  Adriana.” 
Adriana  stood  up  proudly.  “If  that 
is  all  you  have  to  say  you  can  leave 
now.” 

Alfredo  was  bewildered.  He  had  not 
expected  anything  like  this.  “But  you 
do  not  understand,  Adriana.  I am 
willing  to  forgive  you  and  to  forget 
the  past.” 

Adriana  spoke  coldly  — and  yet  a 
little  sadly.  “No,”  she  shook  her  head 
slowly  and  looked  at  the  child  in  her 
arms.  “You  will  not  forget,  Alfredo. 
And  I cannot  accept  your  forgiveness 
without  accepting  the  shame  of  my 
children.  I love  them.  I cannot  be 
ashamed  of  them.  You  must  take  me 
as  I am  or  not  at  all.” 

Alfredo  was  angry  and  hurt.  “I 
should  never  have  come  back.  It  was 
mama’s  doing.  She  said  I should  for- 
give you.  What  a fool  I have  been.” 
He  pulled  himself  away  from  the 
hands  which  still  clutched  at  his 
trousers.  “And  you  . . . you  little  son 
of  an  Englishman,  stop  trying  to  rob 
me  of  my  trousers.” 

The  big,  button  eyes  squinted  up  in 
hurt  surprise  and  overflowed  with 
tears.  The  sobbing  child  ran  to  the 
arms  of  his  mother.  Adriana  looked 
at  Alfredo  furiously.  “Go  away  from 
here  you  . . . you  . . . unnameable  ani- 
mal.” 

“Do  not  despair,”  Alfredo  retorted. 
“I  will  leave  here  as  fast  as  my  legs 
will  carry  me.”  And  with  head  held 
erect  he  made  what  he  hoped  was  a 
dignified  departure. 

He  was  angry.  He  did  not  remem- 
ber ever  being  so  angry  before.  That  is 
why  he  did  not  see  fat  Fiori  until  he 
heard  himself  spoken  to. 
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“Alfredo,  you  have  been  to  see  Adri- 
ana?” Fiori’s  fat  face  leered  at  him 
foolishly  as  his  fat  arms  struggled  to 
hold  on  to  a plump  suckling  pig. 

“And  what  concern  is  it  of  yours, 
you  fat  fool?”  he  answered  irritably. 

Fiori’s  thick  lips  continued  to  smile 
stupidly,  but  his  small  eyes  did  not 
smile.  “But  it  is  of  deep  concern  to 
me.  I have  heard  that  you  and  Adria- 
na are  no  longer  bethrothed.  I have 
always  wanted  her,  but  she  would 
have  none  of  me.  But  if  she  is  no 
longer  yours  than  perhaps  I have  a 
chance.” 

Alfredo  looked  at  him  furiously. 
“She  is  all  yours.  I want  nothing  of 
her.  You  are  welcome  to  her  and  her 
family.” 

Fiari  beamed  happily.  “Oh  thank 
you,  Alfredo,  thank  you.  I was  just 
on  my  way  to  see  her.”  He  pointed  to 
the  squealing  suckling  under  his  arm. 
“This  is  a present  for  her.  She  is 
beautiful,  no?  I nursed  her  myself,” 
he  said  proudly. 

“She  bears  a true  family  resem- 
blance,” Alfredo  muttered  savegely, 
brushing  past  him.  "I  am  sure  Adri- 
ana will  welcome  her.” 

Women!  Women!  Why  did  the  good 
Lord  make  them  so  soft,  so  tender,  so 
infinitely  desirable  and  so  treacherous, 
Alfredo  thought  in  despair.  What  I 
need  is  some  cognac.  Good  cognac  will 
make  one  forget  any  woman.  And  so 
he  went  towards  the  village  and 
Pietro’s  bar. 

Pietro’s  bar  was  as  Alfredo  had  al- 
ways remembered  it — dark,  dirty,  dis- 
mal, and  with  the  musty  smell  of  red 
wine  fighting  for  dominance  over  the 
heavier  odors  of  cognac,  gin,  and  ver- 
mouth. The  same  people  sat  at  the 
same  dirty,  marble-topped  tables;  the 
same  drunks  were  hanging  over  the 
grimy-grey,  marble  bar. 

Pietro  had  not  changed  either.  Tufts 
of  grey  hair  still  grew  out  of  his 
enormous,  ass-like  ears,  his  teeth  were 


protruding  kernels  of  yellow  corn,  and 
he  smelled  strongly  of  garlic. 

“Alfredo,  my  boy.”  Pietro’s  foul 
breath  blowing  in  his  face  was  not 
unlike  the  smells  from  the  sewers  of 
Napoli,  Alfredo  thought  repulsively. 
“My  wife  told  me  you  were  home. 
Women,”  he  winked.  “They  know 
everything.  But  it  is  good  to  see  you.” 
He  pushed  a dirty  bottle  of  vermouth 
towards  Alfredo.  “Here,  have  a drink. 
It  is  on  me.” 

“Hello,  Pietro,”  Alfredo  muttered 
listlessly.  “Give  me  a bottle  of  cognac. 

A large  one.” 

Pietro  blew  his  nose  in  his  hands, 
wiped  them  on  his  dirty  apron,  and 
shuffled  his  feet  uncomfortably.  “Well, 
now,”  he  sputtered,  “a  bottle  of  cognac 
. . . I did  not  mean  ...” 

Alfredo  cut  him  short.  “I  have 
money,”  he  spat  out.  “I  will  pay.” 

Pietro  smiled  his  yellow  smile.  “Oh, 
my  friend,  I did  not  mean  ...” 

Alfredo  slapped  the  marble  bar  im- 
patiently. “Shut  up  and  give  me  the 
bottle.” 

Pietro  shrugged  and  disappeared 
into  the  wine  cellar. 

“You  still  have  a bad  temper,  Al- 
fredo.” The  voice  was  brittle  and 
hard,  like  the  tone  of  a worn  out  piano. 
Alfredo  turned  to  face  its  owner.  He 
looked  at  the  face.  Did  he  know  it? 
At  one  time  it  had  been  beautiful  — 
now  it  had  the  pointed  look  of  a grasp-  I 
ing  animal.  The  eyes  were  smiling 
bits  of  hardness;  the  hair  was  blonde 
— too  blonde.  He  looked  at  the  body  — 
it  was  built  to  sleep  with,  and  the 
breasts  pointed  upward  and  stared  at 
him  defiantly.  Obviously  this  girl 
knew  him.  But  who  was  she?  There 
was  something  about  her  — but  no,  it 
could  not  be. 

“You  do  not  remember  me,  Alfredo,” 
she  laughed  softly.  “Anna.  Anna  Mig- 
liori.” 

“Anna  Migliori?”  He  was  startled.  I 
“But  your  hair  ...” 
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“I  like  it  this  way,”  she  laughed  a 
hard  little  laugh.  ‘‘There  are  too  many 
brunettes  in  Italy.” 

Pietro  returned  with  the  cognac  and 
Alfredo  paid  him. 

Anna  looked  at  the  bottle  and 
grinned  pityingly.  “You  have  heard 
about  Adriana  and  now  you  are  going 
to  forget  her  with  a bottle  of  cognac.” 
She  tossed  her  head.  “What  a fool  she 
was.  She  knew  nothing  about  men  . . . 
nothing.  What  a fool.” 

“Shut  up,  Anna,”  Alfredo  muttered 
as  he  turned  towards  the  door. 

“Wait,  Alfredo,”  she  called  after 
him. 

Alfredo  turned  and  she  walked  slow- 
ly towards  him.  “It  is  not  good  to 
celebrate  alone.  May  I come  with 
you?” 

Alfredo  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “I 
will  not  be  pleasant  company.” 

Anna  laughed  harshly.  “I  am  used 
to  unpleasant  company.  Come,”  she 
took  his  arm.  “We  will  go  down  to 
the  river.  It  is  quiet  there.” 


Yes,  it  was  quiet  there  on  the  banks 
of  the  softly-whispering  Po.  Alfredo 
opened  the  bottle  of  cognac  and  gave 
it  to  Anna.  She  swallowed  deeply  as 
Alfredo  stared  in  amazement.  Not  even 
mama  could  drink  cognac  in  this  man- 
ner — as  if  it  was  water.  Anna  wiped 
her  mouth  with  the  back  of  her  hand 
and  handed  him  the  bottle.  Well,  Al- 


fredo thought,  if  she  can  do  it  so  can 
I,  and  he  nearly  choked  as  the  hot 
liquid  flamed  its  way  down  his  throat. 

He  caught  his  breath  sharply.  “What 
foul  cognac,”  he  sputtered. 

Anna  laughed  softly,  took  the  bottle 
away  from  him  and  placed  it  beside 
her  as  she  sat  down  on  the  hard  clay 
of  the  river  bank.  She  pulled  Alfredo 
down  beside  her  and  drew  his  head 
across  her  lap.  Alfredo  felt  content. 
The  cognac  had  warmed  him.  And 
though  he  had  not  forgotten  Adriana 
at  least  he  was  not  remembering  her. 
Not  with  Anna’s  fingers  being  little 
butterfly  wings  in  his  hair.  Anna. 
What  had  happened  to  Anna?  From 
saint  to  streetwalker,  he  thought  bit- 
terly. But  she  was  not  the  only  one. 

Anna  spoke  softly.  “Why  are  you 
silent,  Alfredo?  Are  you  thinking  of 
her?” 

“Of  her?”  he  asked.  He  shook  his 
head.  “No.  Of  all  of  us.  What  has 
happened  to  us?  What  has  happened 
to  you,  Anna?” 

Anna  laughed  — a frightened  little 
laugh.  “To  me?  The  war  has  hap- 
pened to  me,  Alfredo.” 

“But  the  war  has  happened  to  all 
of  us.” 

“Then  that  is  what  is  wrong  with 
all  of  us,”  she  muttered. 

“But  we  cannot  blame  everything 
on  the  war.” 

“No,”  she  whispered  fiercely.  “But  it 
is  easier  to  blame  it  on  the  war.” 

“Yes,  it  is  easier,”  he  said  bitterly. 
“But  do  you  think  . . . ?” 

“Shut  up,  Alfredo,  for  God’s  sake 
shut  up,”  she  hissed.  “I  do  not  want 
to  think.” 

She  brought  her  face  down  to  his 
and  pressed  her  mouth  down  hard 
against  his.  Her  tongue  was  a darting 
flame  between  his  lips.  “Do  not  talk 
about  such  things,”  she  whispered. 
“Do  not  think  about  them.  Only  love 
me,  love  me,  love  me!” 

Do  not  think  about  such  things.  Of 
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course.  Do  not  think  . . . His  fingers 
trembled  as  he  fumbled  with  the  but- 
tons on  her  skirt.  Her  heavy  breath- 
ing, her  half-closed  eyes,  her  clawing, 
pawing,  scratching  hands  frightened, 
and  yet  excited,  him.  Love-making 
with  Adriana  had  never  been  like  this. 
Suddenly  he  thought  of  the  English- 
man and  the  American.  Had  it  been 
like  this?  Was  Adriana  like  Anna?  A 
grasping  animal  — wanting,  wanting, 
wanting. 

He  felt  sick.  He  wanted  to  vomit. 
He  stood  up  abruptly  and  looked 
down  upon  Anna  with  horrified  dis- 
gust. 

Anna’s  eyes  flew  open.  “Alfredo. 
What  is  it?” 

“Putana,”  Alfredo  spat  at  her  con- 
temptuously. “Are  there  no  good  girls 
left  in  this  God-forsaken  country?” 
He  shuddered  and  walked  hurriedly 
away. 

The  cognac  bottle  crashed  danger- 
ously close  to  him  as  Anna  screamed 
furiously  at  his  retreating  back.  She 
cursed  him  with  curses  he  had  never 
heard  a woman  use  before,  but  he  did 
not  look  back.  He  merely  walked 
faster.  Even  when  he  heard  her  wild 
sobs  he  did  not  look  back. 

This  foul  land  with  its  foul  women. 
Alfredo  thought  bitterly.  I must  have 
air  — good,  clean,  fresh  air  to  take  the 
rotten  smell  away  from  my  nostrils.  I 
will  climb  to  Alfi’s  top.  It  will  be  good 
up  there.  But  no,  he  thought  angrily, 
I cannot  climb  Alfi.  She  is  too  much 
like  a woman — a woman  in  repose — 
like  Adriana  or  Anna.  The  smooth, 
rounded  shoulders,  the  slim  ankle,  the 
narrow  waist,  the  irresistible  buttock 
thrust  high  in  the  sky — she  has  them 
all.  No,  I cannot  climb  Alfi  tonight.  I 
will  have  to  be  content  with  Marco. 
It  is  not  as  high  a mountain  as  Alfi, 
but  it  will  have  to  do.  As  an  after- 
thought Alfredo  remembered  that 
neither  was  it  as  appealing  a moun- 
tain as  Alfi.  But,  he  reasoned,  that  is 


all  for  the  best — it  will  be  less  dis- 
tracting and  thus  I will  be  able  to 
think  clearly.  And  I must  do  much 
thinking. 

And  so  Alfredo  began  his  steep 
climb,  past  the  moonlit  vineyards  at 
Marco’s  thick  base,  past  the  groves  of 
black,  umbrella-like  olive  trees  — up, 
up;  no  time  to  rest,  to  slacken  his 
pace.  Again  and  again  the  mountain 
tripped  him,  but  Alfredo  picked  him- 
self up  and  went  on.  Sharp  rocks 
bit  through  thin  soles,  needle-like 
branches  tore  at  legs  and  arms,  but 
Alfredo  felt  nothing  and  hurried  on — 
almost  running.  But  his  fears  ran 
with  him. 

The  far-off  cry  of  a mountain  wolf 
startled  him  and  the  full  moon  cast 
black  shadows  on  the  rocks  and  hard 
clay.  He  remembered  stories  mama 
used  to  tell  him — about  men  turned 
into  wolves — werewolves  who  stalked 
the  countryside  during  the  period  of 
the  full  moon.  He  shivered  inwardly. 
Mama!  Why  could  he  not  be  like 
mama — afraid  of  nothing? 

T~\AWN  was  breaking  when  Alfredo 
reached  Marco’s  peak  — a rich, 
golden,  gayly-tinted  dawn.  As  the  sun 
rose  higher  the  valley  below  wore  a 
robe  of  gloriously  blending  reds,  blues, 
greens,  and  purples — vivid — too  vivid. 
Here  from  the  mountain  top  one  could 
not  tell  that  the  valley  below  wasi 
dirty,  smelly,  ravaged  land.  This  land, 
he  thought — like  a woman  who  has 
slept  with  so  many  masters  that  she 
cares  not  who  her  next  master  will  be 
as  long  as  she  has  food  and  a place 
to  sleep.  And  the  people — they  are  the 
same.  Like  dumb  animals,  Alfredo 
thought.  They  fight,  and  they  know 
not  why  they  fight— they  do  a great 
wrong,  commit  a grave  sin,  and  they 
know  it  not. 

Only  mama  was  different  — clean 
and  good.  But  he  remembered  some- 
thing mama  had  said — something  he 
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had  only  half  listened  to  and  only 
half  remembered.  “You  must  seek  un- 
derstanding.” The  scene  below  blurred 
before  his  eyes  and  Alfredo  realized 
that  he  was  crying.  Yes,  the  land  was 
foul,  and  the  people  had  sinned.  “But 
it  is  my  sin,  too,”  he  whispered  hoarse- 
ly, and  it  was  his  land  . . . his  people 
...  a part  of  him.  And  Adriana?  He 
could  not  run  away  from  her.  She  too 
was  a part  of  him. 

And  thus  Alfredo  raced  homeward 
down  Marco’s  steep  back.  He  leaped 
across  impassable  streams,  jumped 
over  mountainous  boulders,  and  flew 
over  towering  thickets.  And  as  he  ran 
he  laughed  and  cried  for  he  knew  that 
no  longer  was  he  a stranger  in  an 
alien  land. 

But  then  a terrifying  thought  en- 
tered his  mind.  What  if  Adriana  had 
consented  to  marriage  with  fat  Fiori? 
Vergine  Maria,  he  prayed,  do  not  let 
it  be  so.  Fat,  greedy  Fiori  cannot 
have  her.  I will  kill  him  first.  He 
owns  half  the  countryside  hut  he  can- 
not own  Adriana.  Never. 

And  as  he  came  within  sight  of 
Adriana’s  house  he  dared  to  breathe 
a little  easier.  But  Adriana  was  not 
at  home.  Dio  mio,  Alfredo  thought  in 
panic,  is  it  possible  she  has  already 
gone  away  with  Fiori?  Do  not  let  it 
be  so,  he  prayed  wildly,  as  he  ran 
towards  home  and  mama.  Maybe 
mama  could  tell  him  where  his  be- 
loved was.  He  ran  blindly  and  thus 
he  did  not  see  fat  Fiori  coming  to- 
wards him  until  he  nearly  knocked 
him  down. 

“Fiori,”  he  blurted  out  in  surprise. 
And  when  he  had  regained  his  balance 
he  grasped  the  thick,  soft  throat  and 
squeezed  it  savagely.  "Where  is  she?” 
he  demanded  hoarsely.  “What  have 
you  done  with  her?” 

Fiori’s  eyes  bulged  white  with  terror 
in  the  vastness  of  his  face.  “In  the 
fields,”  he  gasped  weakly,”  "...  the 
fields,” 


Alfredo  loosened  his  grip  on  Fiori’s 
throat  and  raced  towards  Adriana’s 
bit  of  tilled  land  — the  fields  which 
once  belonged  to  her  father  and  her 
father’s  father.  He  ran  through  the 
tall  wheat  and  the  ripening  corn  until 
he  stumbled  upon  the  potato  patch. 
And  then  he  saw  her.  She  was  bent 
over,  swiftly  pulling  potatoes  out  of 
the  ground.  Alfredo  stopped  abruptly. 
His  heart  felt  dizzy,  as  though  sus- 
pended in  air.  She  did  not  see  him — 
her  mind  was  on  her  work.  The  baby, 
his  brown  body  exposed  to  the  sun, 
lay  next  to  her:  the  other  he  did  not 
see. 

Alfredo’s  eyes  clung  to  Adriana  for 
a long  moment  while  all  his  love 
ached  within  him.  How  arrogantly 
her  buttocks  swayed  back  and  forth 
as  she  struggled  with  the  stubborn 
plants.  How  arrogantly  and  yet  how 
appealing.  Once  again  he  felt  a won- 
derful, awful  longing  within  his 
thighs. 

“Adriana,”  he  whispered  softly. 

Her  buttocks  ceased  their  swaying 
and  her  back  straightened  as  though 
to  listen  to  a voice  she  had  never 
dared  hope  to  hear  again.  Alfredo  ran 
to  her,  knelt  beside  her  and  gently 
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lifted  her  calloused  hands,  stained 
with  the  dark  earth.  He  brought  them 
to  his  lips  and  kissed  them  again  and 
again. 


rissima,”  he  whispered  softly.  “I  have 


come  back  and  I swear  we  will  be 


happy.” 


Adriana  looked  at  him  — her  eyes 
laughing  and  yet  crying.  “Alfredo. 
Oh,  Alfredo,  I wanted  to  die,”  she 
sobbed.  “I  thought  you  would  not 
come  back.” 


“Oh,  Adriana,  my  beloved,”  he  cried. 
“You  may  yet  be  the  death  of  me,  but 
I swear  I cannot  live  without  you.” 


There  was  a persistent  tug  at  his 
trousers  and  Alfredo  turned  and  saw 
black-buttoned  eyes  smiling  brightly 
up  at  him.  “Yes,  Adriana,”  he  laughed 
gayly  as  he  swung  the  Englishman’s 
son  high  in  the  air.  “We  will  be  happy 
— you  and  I and  our  piccoli  bambini.” 


******* 


Alfredo  rubbed  his  cheek  against  her 
wet  face.  “I  could  not  stay  away,  ca- 
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Oh,  frenzied  nympholeptic 
Adrift  on  the  wings  of  passion, 
Hearing  stunned  by  a song  half-heard, 
Vision  paled  by  a tear-filled  mist; 
Alas,  stricken  low  by  a breath  of 
beauty. 

Reason  swoons  beneath  its  pale  incense. 

To  think  that  once  I thrilled  with  joy 
And  swooped  deliriously  over  fields, 
Pliant  blades  full-swept  with  warmth, 
And  thrilled  with  life,  nor  thought  of 
love; 

Till  one  day  through  the  gathering 
dusk 

I saw  a wing  and  heard  a call. 

So  faintly  seen,  so  faintly  heard, 
Bewitching  sight  my  heart  enftamed, 
Beguiling  sound  my  soul  entwined. 
’Twas  as  if  a shadow  lingered  still, 
Cast  forward  by  impending  night, 
Grey-tinted  languor,  rose-colored  song. 

Oh,  creature  of  the  fading  day. 

Were  you  a vision  of  an  irate  reason, 
Your  song  but  the  echo  of  an  evening 
breeze f 

Time  but  increases  your  power  of  pain. 
Whether  flesh  or  dream,  I am  destroyed. 
I sink  in  lonely  ecstasy. 
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The  Visitor 


<<T  AIN’T  never  killed  anyone.” 

A That’s  what  he  told  me  as  we 
sat  on  his  bunk  together  in  his  dimly 
lighted  cell.  I could  have  been  one 
of  these  smart  reporters  and  said, 
“That’s  what  they  all  say,”  but  there 
was  something  different  about  this 
kid,  Dominic  Pinelli.  What  it  was  I 
don’t  know.  He  was  brought  up  in  a 
rough  section  of  town  but  I guess  you 
know  the  rest;  you  probably  read 
about  his  trial  in  the  papers.  I went 
on  with  my  interview. 

“You  really  loved  Amelia,  didn’t 
you?” 

“Ain’t  I said  that  a million  times, 
paperman?  She  was  a doll  and  the 
only  person  I’d  kill  is  the  Joe  that 
laid  a hand  on  her.” 

“All  the  evidence  pointed  against 
you,  Dom.” 

“Listen,  paperman,  you  and  them 
twelve  other  guys  may  think  I’m 
guilty,  but  there’s  two  people  that 
know  I ain’t.  That’s  God  and  Ame- 
lia.” 

He  was  staring  at  the  ceiling.  I 
was  taken  aback  by  this  statement 
because  the  kid  struck  me  as  being 
anything  but  religious.  I looked  at 
him  again.  No,  he  didn’t  look  guilty, 
and  not  only  that,  but  he  looked  dif- 
ferent from  the  others,  and  I have 
seen  many  of  them  in  my  time.  I 
broke  the  brief  silence  by  saying, 

“You  know,  kid,  I may  get  fired  for 
saying  this,  but  I believe  you.  I think 
you  really  are  innocent.  I don’t  know 
why,  but  I do.” 

The  kid  interrupted  me.  “You’re 
the  second  guy  that’s  said  that  to  me. 
Yeah,  that  guy  that  was  here  yester- 
day, he  said  the  same  thing,” 
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I turned  quickly  and  looked  at  the 
kid.  “You  mean  there  was  another  re- 
porter here  yesterday?  They  told  me 
outside  I’d  be  the  first  to  see  you.” 
The  kid  seemed  lost  for  a minute. 
“No,  I don’t  think  he  was  a reporter. 
He  spoke  kinda  soft,  just  like  my  old 
lady  when  she  used  to  try  to  get  me 
to  do  the  right  thing.  I didn’t  even 
hear  him  come  into  my  cell.  It  was 
kinda  late  and  I musta  been  sleepin’. 


I was  pretty  tired  after  all  that  trial 
stuff.  ‘Domonic,’  he  says  to  me,  ‘you 
ain’t  no  killer.’  I says,  ‘How  do  you 
know?’  So  he  says,  ‘You  didn’t  con- 
fess murder  to  the  priest.  And  any- 
way,’ he  says,  ‘I  knew  that  you  didn’t 
kill  Amelia.’  ‘How  do  you  know  what 
I told  the  priest?  You  ain’t  no  priest 
too,  are  you?’  ‘No,’  he  says,  ‘I  ain’t 
no  priest.’  Then  I blows  my  top.  ‘Then 
what’cha  hanging  around  here  for?’ 
I asks,  ‘Go  take  yourself  a gas  pipe 
or  somethin.’  You  know,  paperman, 
this  Joe  doesn’t  move  an  inch.  He 
just  sits  there  starin’  at  me.  ‘I  come 
to  make  you  understand,  Dominic,” 
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then  he  makes  with  the  real  nice 
words.  I’ll  admit,  paperman,  they 
made  me  feel  better  in  some  way.  He 
tells  me  about  the  time  a lot  of  people 
didn’t  understand  him;  about  the  time 
they  put  him  through  the  mill  for 
just  doing  good  for  the  people.  Then 
he  tells  me  I’ve  got  to  understand,  for 
sometimes  people  don’t  know  what 
they  are  doing,  or  know  not  what  they 
do.  I think  that’s  the  way  he  put  it. 
So,  paperman,  I’ve  got  to  forgive  all 
these  here  people  who  are  sending  me 
to  the  chair.  I should  have  laughed 
right  in  his  face,  but  I didn’t,  I 
couldn’t.  Then  he  asks  me  if  I’m 
afraid  to  die.  I says  you’re  God- 
damned right.  But  he  says  if  I’m  in- 
nocent I shouldn’t  be.  Sounds  crazy, 
doesn’t  it,  paperman?  Yeah,  I 
thought  so  too,  but  believe  it  or  not, 
today  I’m  not  afraid.  I don’t  remem- 
ber the  guy  leaving,  ’cause  I must 
have  dropped  aff  while  he  was  talkin’. 
Ah,  what’s  the  use  of  telling  you  all 
this,  paperman,  it  ain’t  gonna  get  me 
no  farther  away  from  the  death 
house.” 

Dominic  looked  at  me  as  if  he  ex- 
pected me  to  look  cynical  but  I be- 
lieved every  word  he  said.  I rose 
slowly  off  the  bunk  and  called  for  the 
jailer.  I turned  to  the  kid,  stuck  out 


my  hand  and  said,  “Well,  kid,  I’ll  be 
seein’  you.” 

He  looked  at  me  and  laughed  as  he 
shook  my  hand.  “Don’t  tell  me  you’re 
another  of  them  guys.  But  I forgot, 
you  paperman  get  orchestra  seats  to 
the  show.” 

The  jailer  opened  the  cell  door  and 
I stepped  out.  I turned  and  looked 
through  the  bars.  He  was  still  look- 
ing at  me  and  smiling.  “So  long, 
paperman,  I’ll  be  seein’  you.” 

Tonight  I saw  Dominic  Pinelli 
“burn”.  He  looked  no  different  than 
he  did  the  day  before.  He  looked 
happy.  When  the  switch  was  thrown 
I closed  my  eyes.  I had  never  done 
so  before. 

I was  walking  from  the  death 
chamber  through  the  long  corridor 
known  as  the  “last  mile”,  when  Mike 
Hollihan,  the  big  death  house  jailer, 
called  me  over. 

"Say,  Moe,  you  didn’t  bring  the  kid 
any  flowers  last  night,  did  you?  Roses 
or  somethin’  like  that?” 

"Hell  no,  Mike,”  I answered,  "Why?” 

“Well,  I didn’t  find  any  roses  or 
anything  but  there  were  some  thorns 
on  the  kid’s  pillow.  Musta  cut  his 
finger  on  them  ’cause  there  was  a 
little  blood  on  them.” 


Sagle 

ALLAN  F.  TAYLOR 

The  talons  cling,  for  the  wind  is  strong, 

The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  blue,  but 
the  wind  is  strong 

The  sea  below  waits  silently,  for  here 

There  is  no  sound  but  the  wind. 

The  wings  unfold,  and  with  one  down- 
ward swing 

Thrust  him  up  and  out,  and  then,  re- 
laxing, 

He  drifts  downward,  smaller,  smaller. 

Until  there  is  nothing  left  but  the  wind. 

(Tennyson  in  free  verse) 
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Why  We  Drink 

BRUCE  T.  BOWENS 

Our  Neurotic  Society 

■QSYCHIATRISTS  are  aware  that  all  is  not  well  in  this  age  of  unexampled 

material  prosperity.  For  a long  time  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  meet  con- 
cern over  the  obvious  evils  of  society  with  the  answer  that  all  our  problems 
derive  from  poverty  and  that  when  this  one  Apocalyptic  horseman  has  been 
driven  out  of  the  land,  all  will  be  felicitous  in  this  “best  of  all  possible  worlds.” 
Today’s  facts  must  lead  us  to  discard  this  facile  formula.  Karl  Marx  has  said, 
"To  be  radical  is  to  grasp  the  matter  by  its  root.  Now  the  root  for  mankind  is 
man  himself.”  Beneath  the  fagade  of  either  wealth  or  poverty  lies  something 
more  fundamental,  something  which  is  itself  Heaven  and  Hell,  something 
which  must  be  more  thoroughly  understood  if  we  are  to  improve  the  lot  of 
mankind.  That  thing  is  the  human  mind. 

Poverty  is  not  our  basic  trouble.  If  it  were,  the  poor  would  be  wretched 
and  the  wealthy  contented  creatures.  Obviously  this  is  not  the  case.  It  might, 
in  fact,  be  possible  to  prove  that  the  opposite  is  true.  Surely,  wretchedness  in 
the  midst  of  plenty  is  more  acute  than  wretchedness  which  can  seize  upon  the 
adversity  of  external  circumstances  as  the  source  of  its  woe.  Whereas  in  the 
latter  case  there  remains  the  hope  that  a change  of  circumstance  may  bring 
happiness  in  its  train,  in  the  former  all  hope  is  lost.  A recent  report  stated: 
“Detroit  police  gathered  disturbing  statistics  on  juvenile  delinquents.  Eighty 
percent  of  10,000  teen-age  lads  who  had  had  trouble  with  the  law  in  Detroit 
last  year  came  from  families  with  adequate  or  above-average  incomes.”1 2  Our 
real  difficulties  are  those  of  personality  and  are  more  often  cultural  than  social 
in  their  origins.  Indeed,  the  root  is  man. 

One  of  these  difficulties  is  the  subject  of  this  paper.  Alcohol  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  contemporary  personality  are  drawing  increasing  attention  from 
thinking  men.  A very  recent  psychiatric  publication  says:  “Alcohol  is  becom- 
ing more  of  a social  and  economic  problem  every  year.”2  One  of  the  greatest 
services  that  can  be  rendered  by  today’s  psychiatrists  is  to  dispel  the  false 
notions  current  about  alcohol,  to  tear  down  the  rationale  built  up  in  its  defense, 
and  to  expose  it  for  what  it  really  is  — a deceptively  inadequate  solution  for 
the  problems  of  a disordered  personality.  Hartwell  sounds  a call  for  such  a 
campaign  of  public  enlightenment:  “One  of  the  functions  of  mental  hygiene 
is  to  help  the  individual  understand  just  how  dangerous  the  use  of  alcohol  is 
to  him.  Another,  and  perhaps  more  important,  function  of  mental  hygiene  is 
to  help  the  general  public  understand  that  one  of  the  most  common  mistakes 
that  people  of  today  are  making  is  to  believe  that  they  drink  only  for  social 
reasons,  and  to  realize  that  out  of  ten  people  who  consider  themselves  to  be 
social  drinkers  only  one  or  two  could  be  actually  so  considered.’^ 

1 TIME,  Dec.  29,  1947. 

2 8.  W.  Hartwell.  Practical  Psychiatry  and  Mental  Hygiene.  Hew  York  and 
London,  McGraw-Hill,  1947,  p.  161. 

S Ibid.,  p.  172. 
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What  Is  Alcoholism? 

Frequent  use  will  be  made  in  this  paper  of  the  term  “alcoholism”.  It  is 
necessary  therefore  to  define  specifically  what  we  intend  it  to  mean.  First,  we 
shall  not  use  it  to  apply  exclusively  to  those  extreme  cases  of  alcoholic  addic- 
tion which  are  readily  apparent  to  everyone.  Nor  shall  it  include  those  who 
drink  only  occasionally  and  when  under  some  duress,  in  order  not  to  offend 
their  associates.  (It  will,  however,  include  many  who  would  earnestly  plead 
such  duress  if  questioned  about  their  drinking  habits).  Our  term  “alcoholism” 
will  include  those  persons  who  use  alcohol  and  the  peculiar  state  of  mind  it 
produces  in  them  as  an  apparent  solution,  or  at  least  mitigation,  of  some  prob- 
lem of  adjustment  within  their  personality.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this 
definition  is  as  spacious  as  a circus  tent  and,  like  it,  covers  many  diverse 
human  specimens.  Under  it  are  those  who  drink  to  overcome  their  shyness  in 
making  friends,  those  who  seek  by  it  to  escape  their  inhibitions,  those  who  find 
in  it  justification  for  their  personal  vanity,  those  who  look  for  forgetfulness  or 
romance  in  a glass,  and  those  who  expect  to  find  in  it  the  “good  time”  which 
has  otherwise  eluded  them. 

Within  the  scope  of  the  given  definition,  then,  it  should  be  observed  that 
alcoholism  is  more  an  effect  than  a cause;  or,  as  Shaffer  has  expressed  it,  “In 
many  instances  the  habitual  use  of  alcohol  and  even  of  more  damaging  drugs 
is  the  result  rather  than  the  cause  of  maladjustment.  Because  drugs  offer  an 
escape  from  the  awareness  of  unpleasant  situations,  they  are  frequently  utilized 
as  defense  mechanisms.  . . . Mental  hygiene  and  adjustive  treatment  are  nec- 
essary to  remove  the  handicaps  of  personality  that  make  the  drug  necessary 
as  an  escape  mechanism.”*  Actually,  drinking  is  part  of  a continuous  circle 
of  cumulative  causation.  That  is,  a failure  in  personal  adjustment  leads  the 
person  to  drink;  and,  in  turn,  drinking,  by  becoming  an  habitual  reaction  to 
problems  and  by  giving  what  appears  to  be  a solution,  though  partial  and 
transitory,  to  those  problems,  further  weakens  the  capacity  of  the  personality 
to  attain  more  satisfactory  solutions. 

The  scope  of  this  paper  permits  only  a brief  examination  of  some  of  the 
motivations  behind  alcoholism.  The  reader  is  warned,  therefore,  that  the  en- 
suing material  has  been  kept  within  certain  limits  in  order  not  to  lose  touch 
with  the  average  educated  reader,  in  whom  it  is  intended  to  stimulate  a crit- 
ical interest  in  the  meaning  of  his  drinking  habits. 

The  Walter  Mittys 

“There  are  some  psychiatrists  with  much  experience  in  treating  alcoholics 
who  believe  that  the  weak  place  in  most  alcoholic  personalities  is  a feeling  of 
inferiority  or  a poor  opinion  of  themselves.”®  One  of  the  most  common  by- 
products of  the  alcoholic  drink  is  a sensation  of  heady  exhilaration  which  lifts 
the  prosaic  personality  out  of  the  melancholy  contemplation  of  its  own  infer- 
iority into  a magic  realm  where  all  things  are  possible.  Surely  we  have  all 
witnessed  this  phenomenon.  The  inebriate  sings  like  Lauritz  Melchior  (or  Bing 
Crosby  — according  to  his  tastes);  he  dances  like  Fred  Astaire;  wit  and  pro- 
fundity pour  from  his  lips  in  a glittering  cascade;  women  grovel  at  his  feet. 
In  short,  the  timid  soul  has  apparently  become  all  things  to  all  men;  there  is 
nothing  he  cannot  do. 

4 L.  F.  Shaffer . The  Psychology  of  Adjustment.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  1936. 
p.  339. 

5 Hartwell,  p.  162. 
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Now,  the  accomplishments  of  the  drunken  state,  like  those  of  the  day- 
dream, are  the  vainest  of  delusions.  They  lead  the  weak  individual  further 
from  the  reality  which  must  ultimately  be  met  and  adjusted  to  if  the  individual 
is  to  achieve  a relationship  to  life  which  can  bring  him  peace  and  happiness. 
We  can  see  clearly  the  danger  inherent  in  the  alcoholic  pattern  when  adopted 
in  order  to  dispel  the  feelings  of  inferiority  which  plague  this  type  of  person- 
ality. The  easy  and  miraculous  metamorphosis  wrought  by  this  wonder-drug 
makes  it  a most  tempting  palliative.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  as  time  goes  on 
the  personality  suffering  from  a sense  of  inferiority  may  turn  with  increasing 
frequency  to  the  panacea  which  removes  all  troublesome  doubts  and  brings  in 
their  place  a glowing  ecstasy  of  self-assurance?  You  have  perhaps  noted  that 
in  any  bar  the  so-called  “regulars”  or  “bar-flies”  are  of  this  variety,  ready  to 
put  on  their  ludicrous  performance  at  any  fancied  invitation.  But  a fancied 
victory  is  worse  than  none  at  all.  It  renders  the  limited  successes  that  are 
possible  in  the  C Major  of  our  daily  lives  incapable  of  satisfying  the  ego  that 
has  thus  for  a time  been  a king.  It  reinforces  the  tendency  toward  flight  and 
fancy,  which  is  a poor  substitute  for  a practical  response  to  the  difficulties  of 
living. 

This  motivation  for  his  drinking  was  discovered  by  William  Seabrook  as  a 
revelation  which  finally  came  to  him  after  months  of  psychiatric  treatment: 
“Well,  common  or  not,  what  I was  afraid  of  was  that  I wasn’t  good  enough, 
and  cowardly-neurasthenic  or  not,  I was  about  ready  to  admit  that  this  was 
why  I had  tried  to  drown  myself  in  booze.  . . . There  had  been  time,  opportun- 
ity, material,  to  do  my  best.  There  had  been  no  loophole  for  subsequent  alibis, 
no  place  to  run  away  to,  because  I was  already  where  I wanted  to  be  — and 
instead  of  doing  my  best  I took  to  drink  and  did  practically  nothing.  I had 
been  afraid  to  do  my  best  for  fear  my  best  would  not  be  good  enough.  ...  I 
know  now  that  I had  always  been  afraid  of  a showdown.  I saw  now  that  I 
had  been  running  away  all  my  life.  . . . Well,  I thought,  I had  plenty  of  time 
to  face  myself  now,  and  if  I wanted  to  come  out  and  survive,  I had  to  take 
stock  of  whatever  I was  and  get  the  courage  to  face  it  without  trying  to  drown 
the  image  in  drink  again.  I had  to  stop  running  away  from  myself,  I had  to 
stop  hiding  from  myself,  I had  to  stop  drowning  myself  in  gin.”« 

Yes,  there  is  no  escape  from  ourselves.  The  pleasures  of  drink  are  like  the 
songs  of  the  Sirens  — seductive  tunes  which  seem  to  beckon  us  to  bliss  but 
lead  our  ship  instead  on  to  rocky  crags.  Thus,  the  person  who  needs  most  to 
build  up  confidence  in  himself  seeks  instead  the  bought  rapture  of  a bottle  of 
gin  and  awakes  in  the  morning — Oh!  the  terror  of  the  morning  with  its  hard, 
sober  light — with  his  already  sick  self-esteem  further  chastened  by  remorse 
over  the  evening’s  frivolities  and  with  cruel  reality  made  even  more  difficult 
to  bear  by  its  contrast  with  the  imagined  glamours  of  the  drunken  revel.  Such 
a person  is  in  a dead-end  street.  And  at  the  end  is  frustration  and  despair. 

Flight  from  the  Lonely  Self 

Very  close  to  the  frustrated  egotist  is  the  would-be  social  lion.  The  ordin- 
ary wallflower  is  not  so  from  contempt  for  human  association.  Quite  the  con- 
trary! Such  persons  harbor  a most  intense  desire  to  have  friends;  but  lack  of 
self-assurance  prevents  their  making  those  simple  overtures  necessary  to  break 

6 William  Seabrook,  Asylum,  New  York,  Bantam  Books,  1947,  p.  109-111. 
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through  even  the  thinnest  of  the  social  barriers  which  separate  one  human 
being  from  another.  Furthermore,  their  morbid  sensitivity  and  fear  of  offend- 
ing lead  them  to  interpret  many  innocent  gestures  and  phrases  as  personal  re- 
bukes. Since  few  people  can  understand  such  eccentricity  and,  of  those  who 
can,  few  are  willing  to  make  the  necessary  allowances,  the  timid  soul  is  usually 
without  friends.  Yet  one  of  the  most  powerful  drives  of  the  human  spirit  is 
the  hunger  for  social  approval.  For  the  timid  soul,  lacking  the  devotion  of 
friends,  this  hunger  remains  unsatisfied.  Liquor  may  appear  to  satisfy  it  since, 
as  Hartwell  has  said,  “It  furnishes  the  way  for  the  neurotic,  who  always  so 
badly  needs  friends  and  cannot  make  them  easily,  to  make  casual  acquaintances 
or  friendships  by  frequenting  saloons  and  buying  drinks.  . . If  he  should 
find  that  under  the  influence  of  an  intoxicant  his  sensitivity  is  dulled,  the  re- 
straints on  his  actions  released,  his  confidence  reinforced,  and  himself  become, 
if  not  the  life  of  the  party,  at  least  a part  of  it  — then  very  easily  the  stimulant 
which  produced  this  marvelous  change  might  become  a compulsive  need  and 
might  seem  to  relieve  the  individual  of  the  necessity  of  working  to  effect  a 
fundamental  improvement  in  his  personality  structure. 

A solution  by  intoxication  is  no  solution  at  all.  It  simply  delays  the  crucial 
decision  which  must  ultimately  be  made  and  meanwhile  lowers  the  resistance 
of  the  subject  to  the  forces  of  decay  that  are  at  work  within  him. 

“The  Hollow  Men” 

Far  more  numerous  than  either  of  the  two  specific  types  of  alcoholics  just 
mentioned  are  those  drinkers  who  might  be  said  to  be  suffering  from  cultural 
deficiency.  Bereft  of  any  internal  sources  of  pleasure,  they  flee  anxiously  to  the 
lights  and  the  drinks  and  the  shallow  associations  of  a bar.  Declaring  with 
a desperate  sort  of  earnestness  that  they  are  going  to  have  a “good  time",  they 
continue  to  hope,  in  spite  of  continuing  failure,  that  drink  can  somehow  fill 
the  aching  vacuity  within  them.  Thomas  Wolfe  has  eloquently  summed  up  this 
type  of  personality  in  his  description  of  C.  Green:  “Saturday  night  arrives  with 
the  thing  we  are  waiting  for.  Oh,  it  will  come  tonight;  the  thing  that  we  have 
been  expecting  all  our  lives  will  come  tonight,  on  Saturday!  On  Saturday  night 
across  America  we  are  waiting  for  it,  and  ninety  million  Greens  go  mothwise 
to  the  lights  to  find  it.  Surely  it  will  come  tonight!  So  Green  goes  out  to  find 
it,  and  he  finds — hard  lights  again,  saloons  along  Third  Avenue,  or  the  Greek’s 
place  in  a little  town — and  then  hard  whiskey,  gin,  and  drunkenness,  and 
brawls  and  fights  and  vomit.”8 

Like  the  Hound  of  Heaven,  our  giant  self  pursues  us  down  every  dark 
alleyway.  There  is  no  escape.  The  average  man  of  today  is  bored!  Of  that 
there  is  no  doubt.  But  the  means  of  relieving  this  boredom  lie  along  the  very 
avenue  he  never  thinks  of  exploring:  expansion  of  his  cultural  interests.  It 
certainly  does  not  lie  along  the  labyrinthine  pathways  of  alcoholism.  The  effort 
of  men  to  find  satisfaction  in  drink  for  their  inarticulate  aspirations  is  like 
a man  trying  to  fill  a pitcher  with  a hole  in  its  bottom  by  pouring  water  into 
it.  The  pitcher  must  first  be  made  whole.  Nor  can  the  personality  be  made 
capable  of  containing  any  of  the  spiritual  essence  of  its  experiences  by  simply 
pouring  more  experience  into  it.  This  is  the  way  to  an  ever  more  exasperating 
frustration. 

7 Hartwell,  p.  101. 

S Thomas  Wolfe.  You  Can't  Go  Home  Aaain.  Garden  Citv.  Sun  Dial  Press,  | 
1942,  p.  464. 
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A Beast  in  Chains 

Another  well-populated  category  of  alcoholics  is  that  of  the  overinhibited 
person.  The  minds  of  these  persons  are  the  scene  of  interminable  warfare.  On 
one  side  are  the  libidinal  impulses,  often  remnants  of  infantile  incestuous  sex- 
uality, often  murderous,  often  perverse,  but  always  urgent  and  frightful  to  the 
untutored  mind.  On  the  other  side  are  the  restraints  of  society,  law,  religion, 
and  familial  indoctrination.  Now  the  really  terrible  thing  about  this  conflict  is 
that  the  libidinal  impulses  are  considered  too  horrible  to  be  tolerated  for  an 
instant  by  the  conscious  mind.  They  are  therefore  ferociously  repressed  into 
the  realm  of  the  unconscious.  There  the  war  against  them  rages  with  undim- 
inished fury  since  on  that  level  they  can  neither  be  overcome  nor  reconciled 
with  reality.  (For  the  sake  of  brevity  of  expression,  we  shall  use  the  psy- 
choanalytic terms,  “id”  to  express  the  libidinal  impulses,  “super-ego”  to  des- 
ignate the  forces  of  restraint  within  the  individual,  and  “ego”  to  signify  that 
part  of  the  personality  which  attempts  to  adapt  the  demands  of  the  id  and 
super-ego  to  the  requirements  of  reality).  In  this  battle  between  the  id  and 
super-ego  on  the  unconscious  plane  is  contained  the  potentiality  of  serious  per- 
sonality complications.  The  unconscious  nature  of  the  conflict,  as  we  have 
said,  renders  its  solution  impossible.  At  the  same  time,  tremendous  amounts 
of  mental  energy  are  dissipated  in  this  fruitless  struggle  leaving  just  that 
much  less  available  to  the  ego  for  its  important  function  of  adapting  the  per- 
sonality to  its  environment. 

For  such  persons,  alcohol  serves  to  release  the  downward  pressure  on  the 
volcanic  forces  boiling  away  in  the  bowels  of  their  minds.  You  have  surely 
noted  that  one  of  the  first  effects  of  an  intoxicant  is  to  lower  a person’s  moral 
resistance.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  any  number  of  petty  delinquencies  and  occa- 
sional major  felonies  are  committed  in  the  name  of  Bacchus?  The  mores  even 
recognize  this.  We  tend  to  make  light  of  many  things  in  the  drunken  person 
that  we  would  condemn  heartily  in  the  same  person  sober.  How  quaint  we  are! 
As  if  our  unconscious  selves  were  any  less  ourselves  than  the  pretty  masks  we 
put  on  for  the  benefit  of  our  neighbors! 

In  the  case  of  our  inhibited  alcoholic,  there  is  apparent  a significant  sim- 
ilarity between  his  pattern  of  living  and  that  of  the  manic-depressive  psy- 
chotic. The  euphoria  of  intoxication  corresponds  to  the  manic  phase  and  the 
inhibited  state  to  the  period  of  depression  in  the  psychosis.  In  this  connection, 
the  reader’s  attention  is  invited  to  F.  Carleton  Brown’s  Brainstorm,  a remark- 
able subjective  account  of  the  onset  of  the  manic-depressive  psychosis.  It  is 
not  by  mere  accident  that  alcoholism  plays  a significant  role  in  the  etiology 
of  Brown’s  disorder.  In  both  maladjustments  there  can  be  observed  the  same 
pattern  of  mental  habits:  the  damming  up  of  impulses  and  their  release,  when 
the  dam  is  opened,  into  diffuse,  irrational  behavior. 

In  addition  to  its  usual  debilitation  of  character,  alcoholism  holds  partic- 
ularly for  the  inhibited  personality  other  serious  dangers.  Since  his  funda- 
mental reaction  to  the  stimulant  consists  in  the  release  of  libidinal  impulses 
which,  never  having  been  adapted  to  reality,  are  essentially  anti-social  in  their 
manifestations,  his  activities  are  likely  to  be  an  offense  against  the  dictates  of 
social  decorum  and  even  of  the  law.  Thus,  not  only  does  alcohol  not  solve  the 
personality  problem  which  lies  at  the  root  of  this  maladjustment,  but  it 
prompts  the  individual  into  action  that  he  may  later  have  cause  to  regret. 

The  only  thing  which  can  bring  lasting  relief  to  these  tortured  persons  is 
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a complete  re-orientation  of  their  personalities,  to  include  the  uplifting  of  the 
submerged  impulses  to  the  conscious  plane,  the  resolution  there  of  their  con- 
flict with  the  demands  of  the  super-ego,  and  the  adaptation  of  both  forces  to 
the  requirements  of  reality.  This  calls  for  intensive,  discriminating,  and  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  psychiatric  treatment,  which  is  unfortunately  not  yet  being 
bottled  in  bond  and  sold  at  the  corner  drugstore. 

A Corner  of  the  jungle 

There  is  one  element  of  inhibition  which  is  worthy  of  special  note  here 
because  of  its  peculiar  affinity  to  alcoholism;  that  is  sexual  perversion,  partic- 
ularly homosexuality.  (Here,  we  fear,  we  may  lose  the  less  intrepid  reader  who 
has  followed  us  this  far  but  is  not  prepared  to  pursue  our  little  soul-searching 
expedition  into  this  fetid  corner  of  that  jungle  we  call  the  human  mind).  Let 
it  at  once  be  understood  that  what  we  propose  to  discuss  now  is  not  overt 
homosexuality,  which  is  distinctive  and  not  very  common,  but  latent  homosex- 
uality, which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  exists  in  some  degree  in  almost  all 
male  humans.  Though  the  average  layman,  of  course,  raises  his  hands  in  hor- 
rified protest  at  such  a suggestion,  psychological  studies  are  more  and  more 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  such  is  the  case.  That  latent  homosexuality 
plays  a prominent  part  in  the  psychic  background  of  alcoholism  is  now  pretty 
thoroughly  conceded  by  the  psychological  fraternity.  (We  say  “conceded”  ad- 
visedly, for  even  psychologists  are  not  immune  from  the  prejudices  of  our 
society).  Brown,  for  instance,  says:  “The  alcoholic  is  also  related  to  the  sex- 
ually perverse  in  that  he  has  strong  unconscious  homosexual  components  in  his 
libido.  Actually  attenuated  forms  of  homosexuality  come  out  in  all  stag  drink- 
ing parties.”9  Kimball  Young  says  much  the  same  thing:  “It  is  worth  noting 
how  much  this  material  supports  the  contention  that  alcoholics  frequently  rep- 
resent suppressed  homosexuality  as  shown  in  their  strong  maternal  flxa- 
tions.”io  However  distasteful  the  thought,  it  had  best  be  faced  so  that  it  can 
be  understood  and  dealt  with. 

Sweet  Martyrdom 

The  last  element  of  character  which  we  wish  to  include  in  this  study  is 
the  impulse  to  self-destruction.  This,  which  like  latent  homosexuality  is  an 
unfamiliar  and  suspect  concept  to  the  lay  reader,  is  also  a common  factor  in 
alcoholism.  Brown,  for  instance,  in  his  analysis  of  the  alcoholic  personality, 
says,  "There  are  definite  self-destructive  and  self-punitive  motives  in  the  be- 
havior.”ii  And  Hartwell  states,  “In  its  after  effects  at  least  it  serves  for  the 
purpose  of  self-punishment.”i2 

We  all  have  aggressive  energies.  Some  of  us  are  successful  in  sublimating 
these  primitive  impulses  into  some  sort  of  constructive  endeavor.  Others  allow 
them  to  be  expressed  in  either  their  original  or  in  a symbolic  form  against 
their  fellow  men.  Some  express  them  vicariously  as  spectators  at  gladiatorial 
combats,  prize  fights,  Hollywood  movies,  and  other  forms  of  slightly  disguised 
murder.  But  some  of  us  repress  these  tendencies  into  the  unconscious,  where, 
having  no  outlet,  they  continue  in  unabated  force.  Frequently,  these  repressed 

9 J.  F.  Brown.  The  Psvchodynamics  of  Abnormal  Behavior.  New  York  and' 
London,  McGraw-Hill,  1940,  p.  60. 

10  Kimball  Young,  Personality  and  Problems  of  Adjustment,  New  York,  F.  8. 

Crofts,  1946,  p.  772. 

11  Brown,  p.  402. 

12  Hartwell,  p.  161, 
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energies  tend  to  turn  inward  upon  the  personality,  which  then  becomes  the 
object  of  the  urge  to  destroy.  In  such  cases,  alcohol,  first,  by  its  tendency  to 
stupefy  parts  of  the  personality  and  secondly,  by  the  pangs  of  remorse  which 
follow  the  exorbitant  use  of  liquor,  provides  some  satisfaction  to  the  urge  to 
punish  or  destroy  the  self.  Broadwin,  a psychoanalyst,  recognized  this  in  his 
study  of  a case  of  juvenile  delinquency  when  he  says,  “In  getting  drunk,  he 
acted  out  a symbolic  suicide.”i3 

This  factor  in  alcoholism  may  actually  be  even  more  important  than  has 
yet  been  determined.  One  of  the  most  common  aspects  to  be  noted  in  the  al- 
coholic (particularly  the  novice  just  starting  out  in  this  direction)  is  an  exag- 
gerated and  vocal  assumption  of  the  devil-may-care  attitude.  With  a suspicious- 
ly impassioned  energy,  he  expounds  a distorted  version  of  hedonism,  often 
ending  with  the  familiar  injunction  (which  is  a more  accurate  expression  of 
his  unconscious  desires  than  he  realizes):  “Eat,  drink,  and  he  merry;  for  to- 
morrow you  die!” 

Criminologists  are  aware  of  this  impulse  to  self-destruction  in  the  alco- 
holic. Sutherland  notes,  “Intoxication  is  involved  in  many  cases  of  homicide. 
The  estimate  has  been  made  that  40  per  cent  of  the  murdered  victims  are  in- 
toxicated at  the  time  they  are  murdered.”!*  Granted  that  some  of  this  per- 
centage can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  helpless  drunk  is  a partic- 
ularly inviting  prospect  for  the  highwayman  and  cutthroat,  yet  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  as  a result  of  the  latest  psychiatric  investigations,  that  many  of 
these  “victims”  were  actually  looking  (on  an  unconscious  plane)  for  punish- 
ment or  even  death.  They  were  indeed  courting  disaster.  Have  you  not  noted 
that  the  tearful  warnings  of  friends  and  relatives  to  one  who  has  chosen  the 
alcoholic  road  that  he  will  surely  destroy  himself  only  seem  to  goad  on  the 
loved  one  to  greater  excesses?  He  knows  that  this  is  true,  but  that  is  what  he 
unconsciously  wants.  His  is  a voluntary  martyrdom. 

“Turn  Down  An  Empty  Class” 

We  do  not  want  the  reader  to  believe  that  the  elements  of  the  alcoholic 
character  that  have  been  enumerated  above  are  definitive  or  mutually  ex- 
clusive. Quite  the  contrary!  They  might  rather  be  said  to  constitute  the 
major  parts  of  the  personality  constellation  of  the  alcoholic.  In  any  individual 

case,  all,  some,  or  none  Qf  these  characteristics  might  be  found though  we 

venture  to  estimate  that  you  are  not  likely  to  find  an  alcoholic  in  whom  none 
of  these  characteristics  appears. 

We  feel  that  it  is  vitally  important  to  examine  the  real  reasons  behind  our 
drinking.  When  we  discover  that  these  reasons  are  not  the  trivial  things  it  is 
customary  to  use  as  rationalizations,  we  are  forced  to  recognize  our  alcohol- 
ism as  the  stupid  and  ineffectual  mechanism  that  it  really  is  and  to  look  for  a 
more  valid  solution  of  our  personality  problems.  As  Brown  says,  “As  long  as 
drinking  is  considered  the  thing  to  do,  alcoholics  will  not  look  on  themselves 
as  sick.”i6 

It  is  also  desirable  that  people  be  shaken  out  of  the  self-satisfied  delusion 
that  alcohol  solves  anything.  What  appears  to  be  a gift  becomes,  like  the  Midas 

IS  I.  T.  Broadwin,  “Juvenile  Delinquency” , Psychoanalysis  Today,  "New  York, 

International  University  Press,  1944,  p.  113. 
l/t  Edwin  H.  Sutherland,  Principles  of  Criminoloqy,  J.  P.  Lippincott  Co„ 

1939,  p.  25. 

15  Brown,  p.  402, 
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touch,  a curse.  William  Seabrook  had  discovered  this  when  he  wrote:  “Whiskey 
was  a gift  of  the  gods  — dangerous,  like  fire  and  all  gifts  from  heaven  — to  be 
used  by  the  strong  man  with  pleasure  for  joy,  to  solace  and  stimulate  the 
imagination,  to  clothe  reality  in  rosy  light,  evoke  elusive  happiness.  I had  mis- 
used it  as  a stupefying  poison,  to  deaden  consciousness  — as  an  escape.  And 
even  this  escape,  in  common  with  all  my  attempts  had  been  futile.  I hadn’t 
liked  being  a drunkard  any  more  than  I had  liked  the  town  where  I was  born 
— or  Timbuctoo.  I didn’t  like  it  drunk  or  sober.  I just  didn’t  like  it.”i6 

Examination  of  the  problem  of  alcoholism  is  especially  valuable  at  this 
time  since  the  tendency  to  use  this  escape  mechanism  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds  in  recent  years  and  is  reaching  truly  alarming  proportions.  Brown 
reports:  “Nearly  5 per  cent  of  all  new  admissions  to  state  hospitals  are  in- 
dividuals suffering  a psychosis  due  to  alcoholism  and  an  additional  7 per  cent 
suffer  from  chronic  alcoholism.  ...  In  some  social  classes — the  upper  bourgeois 
and  the  lower  proletariat — there  is  small  doubt  that  a very  large  percentage 
of  the  males  and  a fairly  large  percentage  of  the  females  are  alcoholic.”!? 

Drink  threatens  to  dominate  much  of  our  lives.  When  friends  come  to 
call,  social  custom  requires  us  to  get  out  the  stimulants;  when  the  working 
man  finishes  his  week’s  work,  he  can  think  of  nothing  better  to  do  than  look 
for  a little  shred  of  romance  in  the  neighborhood  pub;  and  when  things  go 
wrong,  instead  of  solving  the  difficulty,  we  seek  to  get  away  from  it  in  alcohol- 
ic stupefaction.  This  trend  is  part  of  a larger,  and  even  more  sinister,  trend. 
Culture  and  the  life  of  the  spirit,  which  alone  can  provide  real  satisfaction  to 
the  human  mind,  are  being  progressively  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the  common 
man.  At  the  same  time,  those  things  which  provide  the  hallucination  of  pleas- 
ure are  being  promoted  with  all  the  bravura  technique  of  our  modern  age. 
Time  recently  printed  a significant  comment:  “A  Manhattan  store  advertised 
the  ‘bottoms-up  tumbler’,  a 2-oz.  glass  with  a nude  female  figurine  across  its 
base.  It  was  guaranteed  to  tip  over  immediately  if  placed  on  a flat  surface. 
Said  the  ad:  “You  can’t  put  it  down  until  you  drink  it  down — and  the  result 
is,  of  course,  gaiety  galore.’  ”is  Gaiety  galore!  What  a monstrous  civilization 
we  have  created  that  now  turns  its  talents  to  the  production  of  such  trivia 
while  neglecting  the  development  of  the  human  soul!  If  our  civilization  goes 
the  way  of  ancient  Rome,  it  could  appropriately  use  the  famous  epitaph  of 
Omar  Khayyam: 

“And  when  like  her,  oh  Saki,  you  shall  pass 
Among  the  Guests  Star-scatter’d  on  the  Grass, 

And  in  your  joyous  errand  reach  the  spot 
Where  I made  one — turn  down  an  empty  Glass!” 

TAM  AM 

16  Seabrook,  p.  171. 

17  Brown,  p.  401. 

18  Time,  Dec.  29,  1947. 
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TKe  Happy  People 


DAVID  N.  LINDELL 


TC1  VERYTHING  was  wet.  The  streets 
and  sidewalks  glistened,  reflecting 
a thousand  lights.  Shop  window's  were 
streaked  with  recent  rain.  Cars  hissed 
along  beside  the  curb  like  black- 
shelled  monsters  in  an  endless  chain. 
A rubber-clad  figure  stood  amidst  the 
knot  of  automobiles,  pointing,  whis- 
tling, beckoning.  The  traffic  cried  with 
impatience,  but  the  noise  was  muffled 
by  the  moisture.  The  sidewalks  were 
choked  with  people,  hurrying  like  in- 
sects beneath  a log.  hurrying,  hurry- 
ing, and  getting  nowhere.  They 
streamed  in  and  out  of  doorways. 
They  overflowed  into  the  street  and 
streamed  across  it.  Stragglers,  rebel- 
ling against  the  steady  flow,  shook 
themselves  loose  from  the  crowd, 
changed  direction,  darted  between 
parked  cars. 

Thin  clouds,  ever  changing  in  shape 
and  color,  raced  across  the  moisture- 
ridden  sky,  absorbing  light  and  dull- 
ing sound.  Everything  was  wet.  The 
streets  and  sidewalks  glistened  with 
a thousand  lights. 

A girl,  refusing  to  flow  with  the 
crowd,  moved  slowly  beside  the  stores 
and  shops.  A man.  visibly  irritated  by 
her  pace,  stepped  out  from  behind  her 
and  was  swept  on.  She  was  neither 
tall  nor  short,  fat  nor  thin.  She  was 
just  a girl  and  except  for  her  slow’ 
walk  she  would  have  gone  unnoticed 
in  the  crowd.  Her  hands  were  thrust 
deep  within  her  coat.  Occasionally  as 
she  moved  along,  she  took  her  hand 
from  her  pocket  to  smooth  back  the 
wisps  of  hair  that  fell  across  her  fore- 
head. Her  hair  was  moist  and  clean. 
Her  face  was  pale  and  sensitive. 


She  stopped  to  gaze  through  a huge 
display  window.  Her  eyes  sparkled  as 
she  watched  wax  figures  elegantly 
dressed  in  fur  and  satin  move  grot- 
tesquely  around  on  a revolving  plat- 
form. Others,  seeing  her,  stopped  too, 
to  watch  the  moving  figures.  After  a 
pause  the  others  turned  away,  but  she 
lingered,  fascinated  by  the  revolving 
fur  and  satin.  Finally,  she  too  turned 
away  and  again  walked  slowly  up  the 
street. 

As  she  approached  an  expensive 
hotel  entrance,  she  noticed  a small, 
green  neon  sign  HOTEL  COFFEE 
SHOP  and  an  arrow  which  pointed  to 
the  basement.  She  paused  to  look 
through  the  small  windows  at  her  feet 
into  a room  filled  with  mirrors, 
snowy  tables  and  green-leather  chairs. 
The  shop  was  frequented  mostly  by 
women.  They  were  scattered  through- 
out the  room  sitting  in  groups  of  two’s 
or  three’s.  They  wore  little  hats  at 
rakish  angles  and  draped  their  furs 
and  coats  casually  across  their  shoul- 
ders. It  was  odd  to  watch  their  gest- 
ures and  see  their  lips  move  without 
hearing  the  sound.  One  of  the  women 
became  aware  of  the  girl  at  the 
window  and  stared  back  at  her.  The 
girl  turned  quickly  away. 

Suddenly  a long,  black  car  pulled  up 
before  the  hotel  entrance  and  two 
young  couples  climbed  out.  The  girls, 
dressed  in  evening  gowns  and  little 
fur  capes,  holding  their  skirts  off  the 
ground  tripped  across  the  sidewalk  in 
front  of  the  girl  as  the  two  boys,  awk- 
ward and  self-conscious  in  their  tux- 
edos, rushed  ahead  to  hold  the  door 
open.  Dance  music  could  be  heard 
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during  the  few  moments  the  door  was 
open. 

The  clouds  thickened  and  it  began 
to  rain  again.  The  girl  turn  her  collar 
up  and  walked  faster. 

Finally  she  turned  down  a side 
street.  She  walked  quickly  now.  The 
stores  here  were  dark  and  there  were 
few  people.  The  noise  and  light  were 
behind  her.  It  rained  harder  and  she 
ran  down  and  away  from  the  glitter 
of  the  main  street,  past  empty  shops, 
past  dark  alleys,  past  parked  trucks, 
past  rubbish  barrels,  past  long  board 


fences  until  she  came  to  a long  row  of 
ominous  - looking  brick  warehouses. 
She  turned  in  at  a wooden  tenement 
house  that  almost  touched  the  massive 
wall  of  the  last  warehouse.  She 
climbed  the  stairs  to  the  third  floor. 
Walking  straight  across  the  kitchen 
she  stepped  into  her  own  room  and 
closed  the  door.  Without  putting  on 
the  light  she  removed  her  coat,  walked 
to  the  window  and  opened  it. 

For  a long  while  she  sat  on  the  edge 
of  her  bed  and  watched  the  rain  beat 
against  the  wall  of  the  warehouse. 
Then  she  began  to  cry,  softly. 


JAMES  BANNON 


Some  men  drink  for  solace. 

Sorrow  and  regret. 

Heartaches,  sadness,  loneliness, 
Things  they  must  forget  . . . 

Now  me.  I'll  take  a drink  or  tico. 

To  be  sociable,  y’know, 

I'm  one  of  the  boys,  a regular  guy, 

“ Big  Jim's  a damned  good  Joe". 

But  as  I lean  on  the  mahogany, 

And  look  about  me,  there, 

Some  thoughts  start  runnin’ 

Through  my  mind 
Of  someone  young  and  fair. 

Yes,  my  thoughts  are  of  her. 

And  I wonder, 

As  the  bartender  pours  me  a shot 
If  she  knows  how  much  I love  her, 
Or  ever  gives  me  a thought  . . . 

So,  let's  have  a refill,  Harry, 

It's  a thirsty  day  outside, 

And  gimme  some  change  for  the  juke- 
box. 

We'll  sina  and  toast  the  bride  . . 

Oh,  some  men  drink  for  solace, 
Sorrow  and  regret, 

Heartache,  sadness,  loneliness. 

Things  they  must  forget  . . . 

But  Jim  drinks  to  be  sociable. 
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Dirt  an  d Sand 


KENNETH  N.  ROBERTS 


VI7HISTLING  GAYLY,  Bill  strode 
up  the  walk.  Not  bad,  he  thought, 
as  he  looked  at  the  house.  It  was 
little,  it  was  old,  and  the  porch  sagged, 
but  it  had  a new  coat  of  pale-green 
paint,  and  it  was  home.  As  he  opened 
the  front  door,  the  smell  of  baking 
bread  drifted  in  from  the  kitchen. 

It  was  nearly  dark,  but  he  could  see 
his  wife  Hilda  out  in  the  yard  taking 
in  the  clothes.  Bill  looked  at  her  fond- 
ly for  a moment,  then  went  into  the 
living  room.  He  dropped  into  his  fav- 
orite chair,  and  picked  up  the  evening 
paper  which  lay  neatly  folded  on  the 
end  table  beside  him.  Picking  it  up, 
Bill  glanced  at  the  headlines.  The 
same  old  eyewash,  he  thought,  flipping 
the  page  over  to  the  funnies. 


The  backdoor  slammed.  “Bill?  Are 
you  home?  You  come  here,  yes?” 

Bill  got  up  and  went  into  the  kitch- 
en. Hilda  was  standing  beside  the 
washing  machine,  glaring  at  it.  “This 
verdamnte  machine  goes  not  again,” 
she  said. 

“Here,  you’ve  put  too  much  in  it,” 
he  said,  pulling  out  two  of  the  sheets 
and  dumping  the  soggy  mass  into  the 
sink. 

“Oh,  Billy,  why  buy  you  not  a new 
one?  I ask,  I ask,  I ask,”  Hilda 
frowned  as  she  threw  up  her  hands 
and  plopped  into  a chair.  “Always  you 
say  no  money,  no  money  ...  in  Wien 
you  tell  me  you  have  a wonderful  job, 
lots  of  money,  we  have  parties,  dance, 
sing,  ...” 

She  just  sat  at  the  table,  staring  out 
the  window.  She  was  a pretty  girl  — 
long,  shiny,  blonde  hair,  bright,  snap- 
py blue  eyes,  and  a figure  that  caught 


all  eyes  when  she  walked  down  the 
street. 

“I’m  sorry,  honey,”  Bill  said,  put- 
ting his  arm  around  her  waist.  “Jones 
told  me  to  see  him  at  the  end  of  the 
month — it’s  about  that  foreman’s  job. 
Sam  is  leaving.  We’ll  be  a lot  better 
off  if  I can  get  the  job.” 

“Oh  Billy!  Wonderful!”  She  pulled 
his  head  down  and  pressed  her  soft 
cheek  against  his  two-day  stubble. 
“You  shave  and  dress.  We  go  out  to- 
night. Yes?”  snuggling  up  to  him. 

“Fine,”  he  smiled.  Kissing  her  ten- 
derly, Bill  left  to  get  cleaned  up. 

It  seemed  like  yesterday,  thought 
Bill,  as  he  dabbed  on  the  shaving 
cream. 

It  was  after  the  war,  and  he  had 
been  stationed  in  Vienna  for  a few 
months  before  he  could  come  home. 
Hilda  worked  as  a waitress  at  the  En- 
listed Men’s  Club.  The  first  night  that 
Bill  went  in  he  saw  her.  Laughing 
gayly,  she  was  talking  to  a group  of 
soldiers  at  the  bar.  Swinging  around, 
she  went  over  to  Bill’s  table  when  he 
called. 

“Hello.  What  will  you  have?”  she 
smiled. 

“Hi  sugar.  Just  a beer,  thanks.” 

That  was  the  way  it  started.  Bill 
went  down  to  the  club  the  next  night, 
and  the  night  after,  and  the  night 
after  that.  Soon,  before  he  realized 
it,  it  was  time  to  go  home.  Before  he 
left,  he  promised  Hilda  that  he  would 
send  for  her  just  as  soon  as  he  could. 
Once  home,  however,  it  was  more  dif- 
ficult than  he  had  thought:  he  hadn’t 
much  money,  and  he  had  no  job,  and 
he  would  have  to  wait  for  a few 
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months  before  he  could  send  for  her. 
But  he  finally  did  get  a pretty  good 
job  at  the  garage  down  at  the  corner, 
as  a mechanic.  It  wasn’t  much  money, 
but  Jones  let  him  work  overtime 
quite  often,  and  Bill  saved  like  a 
miser.  Then,  in  June,  almost  a year 
later,  he  sent  for  Hilda. 

After  they  were  married  they  moved 
into  the  little  house  on  Reed  Street. 
They  were  happy,  but  Hilda  did 
wonder  why  he  had  told  her  that  he 
was  so  well  off.  They  couldn’t  go  out 
often — not  on  Bill’s  salary.  He  tried 
to  tell  her  that  he,  like  all  the  others, 
had  just  made  up  those  things  to  im- 
press the  girls  — that  that  was  the 
way  soldiers  were.  He  thought  that 
she  would  soon  forget  it  though. 

“Well,  where  do  you  want  to  go? 
Down  to  the  movies?”  Bill  said,  as  he 
pushed  back  from  the  kitchen  table. 

“Oh,”  Hilda  said,  “Dancing,  Billy. 
At  the  Locambo.” 

“Ye  Gods  and  little  fishes!”  He 
pulled  out  his  wallet.  “Look  . . . 
eleven  dollars  until  payday.  That’s 
Friday,  and  this  is  Monday.  How 
about  Joe’s?  There’s  a nice  little  band 
there,  and  it  won’t  cost  us  more  than 
a buck  or  so.” 

“All  right,  Billy.” 

Hilda  dressed  while  Bill  did  the 
dishes.  She  liked  bright  things.  She 
picked  out  the  gayest  print  dress  and 
held  it  up  before  her.  Her  eyes 
sparkled  as  she  pirouetted  in  front  of 
the  mirror.  Even  if  it  is  only  Joe’s, 
we  still  are  going  out,  she  thought. 
But  she  hoped  that  Bill  would  order 
a bottle  of  sparkling  burgundy  or  a 
fancy  cocktail,  not  just  beer.  Beer  al- 
ways reminded  her  of  Kufstein,  and 
her  father,  and  the  brewery  next  door. 
She  thought  of  their  shabby  little 
house  and  of  how  her  father  would 
glare  at  her  across  the  cracks  in  the 
plank  table,  and  of  how  he  would 
snatch  the  jug  and  empty  it,  and  then 


stomp  off  to  bed  without  a word. 
Could  she  help  it  because  she  was  a 
girl  and  couldn’t  fight  for  Du  Vater- 
land?  Then  she  thought  of  the  night 
that  she  ran  away  to  Vienna.  It  was 
cold,  and  she  had  to  wait  quite  awhile 
before  she  got  a ride  on  a truck.  She 
had  to  talk  fast  to  make  the  truck- 
driver  keep  his  hands  off  her.  Her 
blue  eyes  and  blonde  hair  got  her  a 
job  in  the  American  soldier’s  club.  Oh, 
it  was  wonderful.  Everybody  was 
happy.  And  she  met  Bill. 

They  did  have  a nice  time  at  Joe’s, 
Bill  thought,  as  they  lay  in  bed  that 
night.  It  was  always  quiet  there;  the 
band  had  played  a Tyrolean  folksong 
for  Hilda,  and  they  had  danced  until 
closing  time.  He  snuggled  up  to  her 
and  playfully  pinched  her  cheek. 
“Billy?” 

“Yes?” 

"See  you  that  girl?  She  left  just 
before  we  did?  She  had  a beautiful 
fur  coat  ...” 

“Umm,  yeh.  I guess  so.” 

“Do  you  think  Jones  will  give  you 
the  job?” 

“Sure.  He  practically  promised  me.” 
She  mussed  up  his  hair.  “Love  me, 
liebling?”  she  whispered.  Bill  laughed 
and  hugged  her. 

After  Bill  had  cooked  and  eaten  a 
hasty  breakfast  the  next  morning,  he 
left  for  the  garage.  He  wasn’t  walk- 
ing briskly  today.  His  mind  was 
troubled.  Gosh,  he  thought,  pulling 
off  a few  leaves  from  the  lilac  bush 
at  the  end  of  the  walk,  what  if  I don’t 
get  that  foreman’s  job?  Oh  well  . . . 

“Goin’  home  for  lunch,  Bill?”  Sam 
asked.  Bill  had  just  crawled  out  from 
under  a battered  Ford  sedan. 

“No.  I’ve  got  my  lunch  with  me. 
Hilda’s  downtown  shopping  for  the 
day.”  Bill  balled  up  the  waste  he  had 
been  wiping  his  hands  with  and  threw 
it  into  the  corner.  “Say  Sam?” 

“Yeh?” 
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“Gonna  get  that  job  in  Cleveland?” 
“Dunno.  They’re  supposed  to  write 
next  week  and  lemme  know.  Guess  we 
both  could  use  some  more  dough,  huh 
Bill?” 

Bill  pulled  up  a box,  sat  down  slow- 
ly, and  stared  at  the  baloney  sandwich 
in  his  lap.  “Yeh.  We  sure  could.” 
Well,  another  day,  another  six  twen- 
ty-five, he  thought,  as  he  locked  the 
garage  door  that  night  and  started  for 
home.  It  was  almost  dark,  but  he 
could  see  Schmidt’s  cat  sneak  behind 
the  garbage  cans  as  he  went  down  the 
alley.  A gust  of  wind  bumped  against 
him  as  he  rounded  the  corner  out  into 
the  street.  He  leaned  forward  and 
pulled  his  coat  collar  tighter  as  the 
wind  pulled  and  tugged. 

“Good  gravy!  Where  did  you  get 
that?”  he  exclaimed. 

Hilda  ran  down  the  walk  toward 
him.  She  was  wearing  a new,  brown 
beaver  coat.  Tiny  lights  danced  on  it 
under  the  dim  light  of  the  street  lamp. 

"I  buy  it  this  afternoon.” 

“With  what?” 

She  pressed  up  to  him  and  tickled 
his  ear.  “I  charged  it.  You  are  mad, 
Billy?  When  Sam  goes  ...” 

“Yeh,  when  Sam  goes.  If  and 
when!”  he  said  as  they  went  into  the 
house. 

After  supper,  Bill  stretched  out  on 
the  divan.  He  was  tired,  and  worried. 
“Hilda?” 

“Yes?”  from  the  bedroom. 

“You’re  bringing  that  coat  back  to- 
morrow.” 

“Bill!”  She  came  flying  out  of  the 
bedroom. 

“Oh  no!”  he  groaned.  “An  evening 
gown  too!  Well,  you  can  bring  that 
back  with  the  coat.  This  is  Twenty- 
Two  Reed  Street,  not  the  U.  S.  Mint!” 

“I  will  not  bring  them  back,  and  I 
want  to  go  out  tonight,  and  not  to  that 
schwein  Joe’s!”  she  shouted,  her  pret- 
ty face  flushed,  her  arms  akimbo. 


Bill  got  up  from  the  divan.  He  put 
his  hands  on  her  quivering  shouledrs. 
Her  eyes  were  wet  and  blinking.  He 
looked  at  them.  “Honey,  can’t  you  see 
how  foolish  this  all  is?  I know  I told 
you  a lot  of  stuff  over  in  Austria,  but 
you  should  know  better.  Wait  a min- 
ute, there’s  the  telephone.” 

“Hello?  Yeh  Sam,  what  is  it?  They 
just  called  you  up?  Oh  . . . O.K. 
Thanks  for  calling.  Sam.” 

Bill  sat  down  heavily.  “They  called 
up  Sam  from  Cleveland.  They  don’t 
need  him.”  He  leaned  back  and 
drummed  his  fingers  on  the  arm  of 
the  chair. 

Hilda  stared  at  the  telephone.  It 
was  black  and  ugly. 

* * * 

rT*HE  MORNING  was  gray  and  cold, 
A and  the  rain  and  the  fog  were  one. 
Something  large  and  dark  rushed  out 
of  the  gray  and  screeched  to  a stop  in 
front  of  the  drugstore.  Hilda  stepped 
in  and  walked  down  to  the  back.  The 
bus  was  empty,  hut  for  Hilda  and  the 
driver.  He  ground  the  gears  into  low, 
and  the  bus  moved  on.  Hilda  placed 
the  large  box  on  the  empty  seat  be- 
side her,  and  then  turned  to  stare  out 
the  window. 

Sometimes,  she  thought,  she  was  al- 
most afraid  of  Bill.  Last  night,  after 
Sam  had  called,  Bill  had  told  her  that 
he  had  better  not  see  that  coat  and 
dress  the  next  night.  He  was  furious 
when  she  hung  them  in  the  closet, 
and  this  morning  he  had  left  without 
a word.  After  all,  Bill  had  promised 
her  all  these  things,  and  much  more 
besides.  But  she  thought  that  this 
time  she  had  better  bring  them  back. 
She  rubbed  another  spot  on  the 
window,  stared  for  a moment,  and 
then  snatched  up  the  box.  Ripping  off 
the  string,  she  opened  it  and  took  off 
the  newspaper  on  top  of  the  coat.  Oh, 
it’s  so  beautiful,  she  thought,  pressing 
her  cheek  down  deep  into  its  velvet 
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softness.  She  sighed  and  slowly  put 
the  newspaper  back  over  it. 

Hilda  got  off  the  bus  in  front  of 
Worbes  & Fallace,  clutching  the  box 
to  her  side.  She  pushed  the  door  open 
and  went  in.  A few  minutes  passed 
and  then  the  door  opened  outward. 
Hilda  walked  slowly  down  the  street. 

The  Nifty  Coffee  Shop  was  open,  so 
she  went  in.  It  was  only  ten  o’clock, 
but  the  place  was  crowded.  She  final- 
ly spied  a vacant  seat  and  made  her 
way  toward  it.  Seated  across  from  her 
was  a young  woman,  deeply  immersed 
in  the  morning  paper.  The  waitress 
set  the  coffee  in  front  of  Hilda.  She 
slapped  angrily  at  a fly  on  her  hand 
and  dropped  three  lumps  of  sugar  in 
the  cup.  She  stirred  the  steaming 
liquid  slowly  and  watched  the  bubbles 
glide  around  the  edge.  It’s  funny,  she 
thought,  how  they  suddenly  vanish 
and  then  it’s  all  nice  and  smooth. 

“Our  place!”  the  woman  announced 
proudly,  shoving  the  newspaper  in 
front  of  Hilda  and  pointing  to  a pic- 


ture. It  showed  a typical  housing 
project:  long  one-story  buildings,  right 
on  the  ground,  and  very  temporary 
looking.  She  smiled  at  Hilda,  a warm 
friendly  smile  that  could  not  help  but 
make  Hilda  smile  back. 

“Sure,  sure,”  continued  the  woman, 
“We  been  here  only  two  months  and 
already  we  have  our  place.  You  wan- 
na doughnut?  Good!  Yes?  We  live 
in  cheap  hotel  first;  now  we  have  a 
house  for  us.  Is  wonderful!” 

Hilda  brushed  a crumb  from  her  lip 
and  wiped  her  hands  on  the  napkin. 

“You  mean  you  have  no  home  be- 
fore? How  ...” 

“Huh!  From  Napoli  to  America  is 
from  dirt  to  nice  clean  sand  and  sun 
and  happy  people.  Yes?” 

Kufstein,  the  brewery,  her  father, 
and  the  shack  they  had  lived  in, 
drifted  before  Hilda’s  eyes.  She 
looked  at  the  woman.  She  had  no  hat, 
her  coat  collar  was  quite  frayed,  and 
her  hands  were  red  and  rough-looking. 
Hilda  smiled  at  her.  “Yes,  I think  I 
like  sand  too.” 


ROBERT  L.  BERKOWITZ 


The  great  name  of  Beethoven  is  cut 

High  in  this  place.  Bows  are  drawn 

And  music  exists  again.  We  are  all 
transmuted. 

This  music  is  a grave  and  noble  ex- 
ponent: 

We  are  raised  to  the  next  highest 
power, 

To  heights  we  cannot  long  endure. 

We  purge  ecstasy  ivith  our  hands 

And  leave,  fumbling  for  a cigaret. 
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A Oreat  Time 


/'AN  THE  FIRST  evening  after  his 
wife’s  departure,  Joe  telephoned 
his  friend  Mike.  The  red-faced,  potty 
widower  came  over  to  Joe’s  apart- 
ment. They  greeted  each  other  like 
long  lost  brothers  and  then  Mike  pro- 
duced a bottle  of  Three  Feathers 
which  he  said  he  bought  on  the  way 
up.  Before  very  much  was  said  they 
drank  a healthy  toast  to  their  ever- 
lasting friendship. 

“Say  Mike,  we’re  gonna  have  a great 
time  tonight.” 

“That’s  okay  with  me,”  said  Mike, 
and  after  a pause,  “So  the  lady’s  out 
of  town?  It’s  about  time.” 

“Yeah,  finally.  She’s  gone  for  a 
week  and  the  sky’s  the  limit.  Christ, 
Mike,  wouldn’t  the  witch  be  sore  if 
she  could  see  us  now.” 

Mike  smiled. 

“I  don’t  know  why  the  hell  I ever 
married  her,”  continued  Joe.  “That 
she  devil.  I hate  her.” 

“Kelly,”  said  his  friend,  “I  don’t 
know  why  you  married  her  either. 
Even  still  I keep  thinking  you’ll  get 
wise  to  yourself  and  clear  out.  If 
you’ll  excuse  me  for  saying  it,  I al- 
ways felt  that  that  old  lady  of  yours 
is  a bitch,  and  that  you’ve  been  too 
good  for  her.” 

Joe  disliked  having  anyone  else  talk 
that  way  about  his  wife,  even  Mike. 
“Yeah,”  he  said,  lifting  his  glass. 
After  he  had  taken  a long  drink  he 
asked,  “But  what  can  I do?” 

Mike  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Then 
his  face  cheered  up,  “Tonight  she’s 
gone  and  we’re  gonna  have  a great 
time.  Yeah,  a really  great  time.” 

He  put  the  bottle  back  into  his  hip 
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pocket.  The  two  friends  stumbled 
noisily  down  the  stairs. 

“Things  have  certainly  changed,” 
said  Joe,  as  they  teetered  along  Wash- 
ington Street.  “Boy,  if  I was  only 
young  again.” 

“Me  too.  You  said  it  pal.” 

They  stopped  in  a dirty  alley  and 
finished  the  bottle.  Being  the  less 
drunk  of  the  two,  it  was  decided  that 
Joe  should  buy  the  next  bottle.  It’s 
his  turn  anyway,  Mike  thought  to 
himself. 

“Boy  what  hot  looking  babes,”  com- 
mented Joe,  as  a group  of  girls  passed. 

“Yeah  man!  What  stuff!” 

“Remember  when  we  used  to  take 
out  Kitty  and  Jean?”  smiled  Joe. 

“How  could  I forget,”  answered 
Mike. 

They  boasted  about  women  for  a 
while.  An  elevated  train  rumbled 
overhead. 

Joe  offered  Mike  a drink.  His  friend 
leaned  against  an  elevated  support 
and  took  a long  swig  from  the  bottle. 
He  put  it  down  only  because  he 
needed  air. 

They  slowly  made  their  way  along 
the  street.  Both  were  silent  for  a 
time,  until  Joe  tried  to  sing  old-time 
songs.  A passing  group  of  teen  age 
boys  yelled  for  him  to  shut  up. 

“Say,  better  scram  home  to  mama 
before  your  diaper  pins  break.”  Joe 
shouted  back. 

"Aw,  shut  up,  ya  bum,”  snarled  one 
lad,  approaching  him. 

“I  ain’t  afraid  of  you,”  said  Joe. 
“I’ll  really  whip  ya.” 

The  boy  ran  up  to  Joe,  knocked  his 
hat  into  the  gutter,  made  a lip  noise, 
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and  backed  away  to  his  companions, 
who  began  to  laugh  sarcastically. 

* * * * 

They  neared  the  corner  of  Tremont 
and  Boylston  Streets. 

“Let’s  rest  our  tootsies  awhile.  How 
about  Eddie’s  a little  further  up?” 

“Okay.” 

Eddie’s  was  the  type  of  tavern  most 
people  walk  right  past.  Inside  it 
smelled  of  smoke,  stale  beer  and 
vomit.  The  waiter,  looking  as  if  he’d 
just  as  soon  throw  them  out  as  serve 
them,  took  their  order. 

“Mike,  you  didn’t  think  I was  afraid 
of  those  little  squirts,  did  you?” 

“Of  course  not.  We  coulda  mopped 
them  all  up  if  we  really  wanted  to.” 

“Yeah.” 

“Let’s  find  some  women,”  suggested 
Mike. 

“That’s  our  ticket,”  grinned  his  pal. 

They  barged  up  and  down  streets. 
Occasionally  they  paused  in  an  alley 


or  doorway  to  drink.  It  was  after 
midnight.  They  still  talked  about 
girls  when  they  decided  to  take  a 
rest  on  the  Common.  They  found 
some  newspapers  and  lay  down  on 
them. 

“We  had  a great  time,”  said  Joe 
with  what  seemed  to  be  his  last 
ounce  of  energy. 

“Yeah,”  said  Mike,  as  he  lapsed  into 
a drunken  sleep.  Hardly  had  he  closed 
his  eyes  when  Joe  decided  to  get  him 
home.  With  Mike  continually  yelling 
for  a girl  and  falling  down,  Joe  had  a 
difficult  time  stowing  him  into  a cab. 

In  the  hallway  of  Mike’s  house,  Joe 
drank  the  last  of  the  whiskey.  He 
couldn’t  walk  straight,  and  all  the 
way  home  to  his  apartment  in  the 
South  End,  he  apologetically  asked 
people  not  to  criticize  him,  because 
he  had  not  meant  any  harm  and  was 
only  out  having  a great  time. 


£/°\lone 
HENRy  B.  PEIRCE 

“Alone,  alone,  all  all  alone.” 

Only  the  wind  and  the  cold,  cold 
ground. 

You  lived  your  life  to  do  what  was 
right, 

And  struggled  with  Nature  as  all  must 
do. 


You  laughed,  you  cried,  you  hated , you 
loved, 

Your  joys  and  sorrows  are  part  of  the 
past. 

Sleep,  sleep,  sleep  onward  friend, 

The  die  is  cast  and  life  goes  on. 

I remember  how  we  walked  and  talked 
Of  future  things  that  we  would  do, 

Now  I walk  and  talk  alone, 

My  heart  is  low — you  are  gone. 
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nr*HE  NIGHT  WIND  raged  around 
the  barrack,  entered  through  one  of 
the  innumerable  cracks  in  the  roof, 
and  gave  a push  to  the  naked  bulb  so 
that  it  swung  back  and  forth  in 
rhythm  with  the  steps  of  the  sentry 
outside.  As  the  frayed  cord  pendu- 
lated, it  unrolled  a hundred  square 
feet  of  light  once  on  the  right  side  of 
the  barrack  and  then  on  the  left  side. 
But  in  the  drafty  corner  next  to  the 
door,  where  Frau  Taussig  lived,  re- 
sided perpetual  twilight. 

She  was  squatting  on  a thin  pile  of 
straw.  Her  bony  old  arms  hugged  her 
knees  as  she  stared  intently  at  Frau 
Froehlich  who  was  stretched  out  next 
to  her.  Suddenly  the  wind  howled 
louder  and  viciously  ripped  the  door 
open.  A cloak  of  cold  air  floated  in 
and  enveloped  Frau  Taussig.  She 
shivered.  Then  she  lifted  herself  to 
her  knees  and  pushed  the  door  shut. 
For  a long  time  she  remained  in  a 
kneeling  position,  while  her  lips 
formed  inaudible  sounds  as  if  she  were 
praying.  Then  her  eyes  returned  to 
Frau  Froehlich.  “Mitzi”,  she  called  in 
a soft  voice.  But  Frau  Froehlich  did 
not  stir.  Her  breath  rose  and  fell  as 
regularly  as  a wave.  She  was  sleep- 
ing. Frau  Taussig  waited  for  a few 
seconds.  Then  she  groped  in  the 
straw-pile  underneath  her  until  her 
hand  came  to  rest  on  a small  tin  can. 
Gingerly  she  pulled  the  can  out  and 
held  it  close  to  her  eyes.  Gerollte 
Zunge  — rolled  tongue  — it  said  on 
it.  At  the  thought  of  the  soft,  melting 
meat,  saliva  trickled  down  Frau  Taus- 
sig’s chin.  She  smiled  and  buried  the 
can  in  the  straw  again.  She  had  hid- 


ROBERT  LEIDER 

den  it  through  months  of  watery  soup 
and  thin  slices  of  bread  and  tonight 
she  planned  to  eat  it,  for  she  knew 
that  it  was  her  last  night.  Several 
train  loads  of  prisoners  from  the  Reich 
were  expected  and  the  Germans  had 
to  make  room  for  them  in  the  concen- 
tration camp. 

Strenuously  she  got  up  and  began  to 
creep  to  the  other  end  of  the  barrack 
where  she  could  borrow  a knife.  She 
almost  collapsed  on  the  way  but  the 
thought  of  the  food  pumped  new 
strength  into  her  ancient  bones. 

She  returned  a few  minutes  later,  a 
small  knife  hidden  in  a fold  of  her 
dress.  Frau  Froehlich  was  still  sleep- 
ing; she  had  not  even  moved.  Frau 
Taussig  kneeled  down  and  her  fingers 
combed  through  the  straw  for  the 
can.  Suddenly  an  anxious  expression 
jumped  into  her  face  and  expanded 
her  eyes.  Her  hands  moved  faster,  un- 
til, like  an  over-geared  machine,  they 
began  to  toss  bundles  of  straw  over 
her  shoulder.  When  all  the  straw  was 
scattered,  she  began  to  pat  the  bare 
wooden  floor  with  the  palm  of  her 
hand.  But  there  was  no  can.  For  a 
second  she  did  not  move,  while  unbe- 
lief and  despair  painted  her  face. 
Then  her  eyes  contracted  until  an  ani- 
mal’s hunger  shone  out  of  them.  Her 
breath  came  fast.  Savagely  she  turned 
to  Frau  Froehlich  and  snarled, 

“Did  you  take  my  food?” 

Frau  Froehlich  sighed  and  rolled 
over  on  her  shoulder.  Frau  Taussig 
gripped  the  upturned  shoulder  and 
shook  it  fiercely. 

“Don’t  you  put  on  an  act.  You  can’t 
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fool  me.  I know  you.  Give  me  back 
that  can,”  she  panted. 

Frau  Froehlich  opened  her  eyes. 
Her  head  bobbed  up  and  down  and  her 
teeth  drummed  a tune  as  Frau  Taus- 
sig shook  her. 

‘‘I  did  not  take  it.  Now  let  me  go,” 
she  said. 

“Don’t  you  lie  to  me!” 

“I  am  telling  you  I did  not  take  it. 
So  let  me  go.  I am  tired.  I want  to 
sleep.” 

Frau  Taussig  gave  her  a push  and 
released  her.  Then,  with  both  hands, 
she  began  to  scatter  Frau  Froehlich's 
straw.  Suddenly  she  srceamed  out 
with  pain  and  her  right  hand  flew  to 
her  mouth.  Blood  was  trickling  from  a 
zig-zag  shaped  cut  on  her  index  finger. 
The  can,  its  cover  jaggedly  forced 
back,  pendulated  in  a half  circle  on  the 


floor.  Frau  Taussig  picked  it  up  and 
looked  at  it.  It  was  empty.  For  a long 
time  she  held  the  can  in  her  hand, 
staring  at  it  as  if  it  were  Yorick’s  skull. 
Then  she  dropped  it  to  the  floor.  Frau 
Froehlich,  huddling  against  the  wall, 
anxiously  watched  every  one  of  her 
neighbor’s  moves. 

“For  six  months  I have  hoped  and 
waited  to  eat  rolled  tongue,”  Frau 


Taussig  said  in  a low  voice.  “Six 
months  of  hunger,  acute  hunger.  And 
now.  .”  She  could  not  go  on.  A rising 
tide  of  sobs  squelched  her  voice. 
There  was  a pause  and  Frau  Froehlich 
began  to  relax.  Then  suddenly  a voice 
which  hardly  seemed  to  come  out  of 
Frau  Taussig’s  frail  body  screamed 
into  the  stillness,  “And  by  God,  I’m  go- 
ing to  eat  tongue  tonight  if  I have  to 
eat  yours!”  Her  eyes  were  watery  and 
pale  and  her  mouth  drooped  open  like 
an  idiot’s  as  she  turned  and  faced 
Frau  Froehlich. 

She  crouched  low,  then,  like  a wild 
animal  breaking  out  of  its  cage,  she 
hurled  herself  upon  Frau  Froehlich. 
One  hand  encircled  her  neighbor’s 
throat,  while  the  other  unclasped  the 
knife. 

“I’ll  keep  on  squeezing  until  your 
tongue  comes  out,”  she  panted. 

Frau  Froehlich  was  twisting  and 
winding  like  a captured  snake.  Weak- 
ly she  gurgled  for  help.  But  she  knew 
that  it  was  to  no  avail;  that  the  six- 
ty women  in  the  barrack  were  too 
used,  too  apathetic  to  violence  to  in- 
terfere with  it. 

Frau  Taussig  pressed  harder. 
Breath  rattled  in  Frau  Froehlich’s 
throat.  Her  mouth  was  half  open  and 
her  tongue  appeared  in  it  like  a third 
lip. 

"Just  a little  more,”  she  panted. 
The  knife  cast  a dark  shadow  over 
Frau  Froehlich’s  face. 

The  door  was  flung  open.  A Ger- 
man officer  in  the  black  SS  uniform 
swaggered  in. 

“Aufstehen  — get  up!”  He  shouted. 
“You  are  going  to  take  a shower.”  He 
laughed  uproariously  at  his  joke.  Frau 
Taussig  released  her  grip  and  meekly 
stood  up. 

****** 

Hans  Lustig  was  cuddled  up  on  his 
heap  of  straw  and  dreamed  of  his  wife 
and  children.  It  was  a beautiful  dream 
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— so  beautiful,  in  fact,  that  he  smiled 
in  his  sleep.  But  the  smile  changed  to 
an  expression  of  pain  as  a kick  in  the 
ribs  awoke  him.  He  gasped  in  agony 
and  instinctively  drew  up  his  knees 
until  they  touched  his  chest.  Then, 
slowly,  he  opened  his  eyes  and  let 
them  climb  up  over  the  neatly  pressed 
uniform  of  a German  soldier  who  tow- 
ered over  him. 

“Schnell,  schnell  — get  up!” 
shouted  the  German  impatiently.  “We 
have  a.  little  job  for  you.  Sixty  new 
tenants  moved  into  the  morgue  to- 
night. You  will  stay  up  with  them  and 
keep  the  rats  from  their  cold  limbs.” 
He  prodded  Lustig  with  the  butt  of 
his  rifle  and  shouted  again,  “Get  up!” 

Lustig  was  too  well  educated  in  the 
ways  of  concentration  camps  to  pro- 
test or  to  argue.  He  stood  up  and  fol- 
lowed the  soldier. 

The  morgue  was  an  isolated  bar- 
rack, about  a hundred  yards  away 
from  the  main  body  of  the  camp.  It 
was  long  and  low  on  the  inside.  Ten 
even-spaced  12-watt  bulbs  lent  it  the 
offending  brightness  of  an  operating 
room.  The  barrack  was  well  scrubbed 
and  smelled  of  disinfectant.  The 
bodies,  thirty  on  each  side,  and  cov- 
ered with  white  sheets,  lay  on  the 
floor.  Lustig  walked  down  the  broad 
passage  between  the  two  rows  of 
bodies  and  looked  at  the  name  tags 
which  leaned  against  the  toes  of  the 
dead. 

The  soldier  commanded,  “Keep  after 
those  rats.”  He  made  an  about  face 
and  marched  stiffly  to  the  door. 

Lustig  looked  at  the  bodies  below 
him.  Frau  Herta  Taussig  and  Frau 
Ivlitzi  Froehlich,  he  read.  A vague  feel- 
ing of  recognition  aiose  in  him.  At 
one  time  in  his  past  he  must  have 
come  across  these  names.  Then  he 
quickly  stifled  the  rising  thought.  It 
would  only  lead  me  into  a blind  alley, 
he  said  to  himself.  He  had  had  this 


feeling  before.  Often,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  when  meeting  strangers  he  had 
a suspicion  that  he  had  met  them  be- 
fore. And  when  he  would  try  to  con- 
centrate, to  identify  this  puzzling  feel- 
ing, it  would  escape,  play  hide  and 
seek  in  his  mind,  and  then  fade  into 
nothingness. 

TTE  heard  the  door  slam  behind  the 

A guard.  The  wind  stopped  howling 
and  the  morgue  was  still  with  the  still- 
ness of  a great  cathedral  or  of  the  dead. 
Lustig  stopped  walking.  The  crunch- 
ing of  his  heavy  shoes  against  the 
floorboards  seemed  to  deaden  his  sen- 
sations. And  Lustig  wanted  to  be 
alert,  for  he  was  afraid.  He  was  think- 
ing that  among  all  the  bodies  present, 
his  was  the  only  one  that  possessed 
life.  And  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
dead  knew  this  and  resented  it.  He 
stood  in  the  center  of  the  barrack,  as 
still  as  a portrait.  His  eyes  and  ears 
were  watchful,  waiting  for  a material 
manifestation  of  the  feeling  which  his 
mind  seemed  to  detect.  Suddenly  he 
heard  it.  For  a second  he  thought  that 
all  his  blood  had  been  drained  from 
his  veins.  He  stood  tense,  stiff  with 
fear.  His  heart  was  beating  loudly, 
and  his  ears,  still  remembering  the 
sound,  expanded  it  into  a terrifying 
exaggeration.  There!  It  started  again, 
as  if  long  fingernails  were  scratching 
a piece  of  hollow  metal.  Fascinated  by 
horror,  Lustig’s  eyes  traced  the  sound, 
It  came  from  the  far  corner  of  the 
barrack.  Suddenly  he  exhaled  in  re- 
lief and  smiled.  His  body  relaxed.  It 
was  only  a rat.  A large,  brown  rat. 
It  squatted  on  its  haunches  and 
gnawed  the  wooden  wall  of  the  build- 
ing. He  moved  towards  it,  and  as  he 
approached  the  rat  dived  into  a large 
crack  in  the  floor. 

Lustig  walked  back  to  the  center  of 
the  barrack  and  stopped  before  Frau 
Taussig’s  body.  The  vague  feeling  of 
recognition  arose  in  him  again  and  he 
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had  a strong  urge  to  lift  the  white 
sheet  and  peer  at  Frau  Taussig’s 
features.  But  he  desisted.  He  was 
afraid  of  what  he  might  see:  Hollow, 
sunken  cheeks;  dead,  glassy  eyes; 
and  strangely  alive  hair.  He  forced 
his  thoughts  to  enter  new  channels. 
He  began  to  admire  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  Germans  had  stacked 
out  the  bodies  on  the  floor.  Exactly 
two  feet  between  bodies.  He  walked 
the  length  of  the  barrack  to  make 
sure  that  this  distance  prevailed.  It 
did. 

As  he  patrolled  up  and  down  the 
aisle,  he  became  conscious  of  how 
hungry  he  was.  His  insides  felt  as  if 
a rat  were  gnawing  at  them.  Lustig 
tightened  his  belt  to  kill  the  pain. 
Then  he  began  to  think  of  a vacation 
he  had  spent  in  the  Alps  ten  years 
ago.  He  did  not  have  much  money 
then.  Not  enough  to  permit  him  to 
stay  in  the  swanky  hotel  which 
catered  to  the  rich  tourists.  But  in  a 
way  it  was  better  to  have  stayed  at 
that  farm,  high  in  the  mountains,  for 
the  farmer’s  wife  served  real,  heaping 
meals.  Already  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing a kettle  of  oatmeal  was  steaming 
on  the  hearth.  What  breakfasts  he  ate 
there!  Three  thick  slices  of  black 
bread,  a large  piece  of  cheese,  and  a 
plateful  of  hot  cereal.  These  meals 
left  a solid  feeling  in  his  stomach.  Af- 
ter breakfast  he’d  take  a handful  of 
salt  and  climb  the  mountainside  to 
feed  the  cattle.  It  took  him  less  than 
a week  to  make  a pet  out  of  the  check- 
ered cow  with  the  faithful  eyes.  When 
she’d  see  him  approach,  she  would 
ponderously  cease  whatever  she  was 
doing  and  walk  over  to  him.  First  he’d 
scratch  her  behind  the  ear,  while  she 
sniffed  at  his  pocket.  Then  he’d  place 
some  of  the  salt  on  the  palm  of  his 
hand  and  let  the  cow  lick  it  off.  She 
had  a rough  spot  on  her  tongue  and 
. . .Tongue!  He  stopped  abruptly. 


There  was  something  he  was  sup- 
posed to  do  about  a tongue.  He  was 
standing  over  Frau  Froehlich’s  body. 
He  scowled  and  spat  at  her.  He  was 
angry  because  he  could  not  remember 
what  it  was  he  was  supposed  to  do. 

For  a long  time  he  stood  over  Frau 
Froehlich’s  body,  furiously  trying  to 
concentrate.  Suddenly  he  noticed 
something  in  her  position  that  struck 
him  as  odd.  Or  was  it  Frau  Taussig 
who  had  moved?  He  stared  harder. 
Yes,  it  was  Frau  Taussig.  Her  legs 
were  still  two  feet  away  from  Frau 
Froehlich’s,  but  her  head  almost 
rested  on  her  neighbor’s  shoulder! 
And  as  Lustig  watched,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  Frau  Taussig,  from  the  hip 
on,  was  slowly  sliding  over  to  Frau 
Froehlich.  The  sheet  which  covered 
her  scraped  the  floor  as  if  it  were  a 
snake  edging  towards  a victim.  Lus- 
tig wanted  to  turn  away,  but  he  was 
paralyzed  by  Frau  Taussig’s  slow 
movement.  A rat  gnawed  behind  him 
and  broke  the  spell.  He  turned  and 
chased  the  rat  away.  When  he  turned 
around  again,  Frau  Taussig  and  Frau 
Froehlich,  from  shoulder  to  toes,  were 
exactly  two  feet  apart.  Lustig  shook 
his  head.  Hunger  must  be  playing 
tricks  on  me,  he  thought. 

He  had  not  eaten  a decent  meal  for 
over  a year  now.  The  last  good  meal 
he  had  had  was  at  a banquet  at  the 
Goldene  Krone  in  Munich.  He  pic- 
tured the  long  hall  which  resembled 
a foamy  ocean  with  its  hundreds  of 
white  covered  tables  crowned  with 
gleaming  and  sparkling  silverware, 
plates  and  glasses.  A laughing  crowd 
was  assembled  there,  and  the  black- 
coated  waiters  shuffled  back  and 
forth,  carrying  steaming  casseroles 
or  pushing  little  wine  carriages.  The 
banquet  had  started  with  beef  broth 
and  dumplings.  Saliva  gathered  in  his 
mouth  as  he  thought  of  the  potato- 
shaped dumplings  covered  with  trans- 
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parent  films  of  grease.  He  could  hear 
the  spoons  scraping  the  bottoms  of  the 
soup-plates  away,  the  main  dish  was 
served.  Lustig  tried  to  remember 
what  the  main  dish  was.  Excitedly 
he  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
passage  between  the  two  rows  of 
bodies.  He  knew  that  it  was  on  the 
tip  of  his.  . .That’s  what  it  was! 
Rolled  tongue.  Rolled  tongue  with 
fried  potatoes  and  cabbage.  He  saw 
himself  leaning  back  in  the  chair,  with 
a napkin  tied  around  his  neck,  and 
arms  raised  in  the  air,  expectantly 
wielding  a knife  and  fork,  while  the 
waiter  bent  over  the  table  and  filled 
his  plate  with  food. 

A floorboard  cracked  and  brought 
Lustig  out  of  his  reverie.  He  was  tow- 
ering over  Frau  Froechlich’s  body.  His 
arms  were  stretched  out  over  her  cov- 
ered head  and  he  watched  his  hands 
in  fascinated  terror.  Instead  of  going 
through  the  pantomime  of  cutting  food 
with  a knife  and  fork,  as  he  had  ex- 
pected, thy  were  clutching  the  air  as 
if  they  were  choking  somebody  to 
death.  He  tried  to  lower  his  arms, 
drop  them  to  his  side.  But  they  would 
not  obey  his  mental  command.  For  a 
second  Lustig  doubted  his  sanity,  then 
he  concentrated  until  sweat  pressed 
through  his  skin;  until  he  could  feel 
his  will  forcing  a foreign  influence  out 
of  his  shoulders.  He  took  a deep 
breath,  clenched  his  teeth,  and,  with  a 
supreme  effort,  forced  his  will  to  surge 
through  his  arms  like  a train  through 
a tunnel.  Then  he  wiped  the  sweat 
from  his  brow  and  stood  still  for  a mo- 
ment, breathing  hard. 

A large  rat  crawled  out  of  a crack, 
not  ten  feet  away  from  Lustig, 
crouched,  and  watched  the  man 
through  its  sharp,  black  eyes.  It  sat 
directly  under  a light  and  its  outlines 
were  unnaturally  clear.  Lustig  thought 
that  he  could  see  little  hairs  growing 
out  of  the  rat’s  ears.  Its  naked  tail 


swished  the  floor  and  Lustig  swore 
that  rat  and  tail  were  over  two  feet 
long.  He  tried  to  remember  if  he  had 
ever  seen  a bigger  rat.  Maybe  the  one 
that  had  jumped  at  him  out  of  the 
kitchen  closet  was  bigger.  It  had  hap- 
pened about  ten  years  ago.  It  was  late 
in  the  afternoon.  He  was  waiting  for 
Kurt  to  come  home  from  work.  Three 
pots  sizzled  on  the  stove  and  the 
warm  smell  of  beans  pleasantly  filled 
the  kitchen.  He  became  hungry  and 
decided  to  fix  himself  a sandwich.  He 
walked  to  the  big,  brown  closet  in 
back  of  the  kitchen  to  get  some  bread, 
when  this.  . . . He  stopped.  “Brown 
closet?”  he  asked  aloud.  “We  have 
never  had  a brown  closet  in  the  kitch- 
en. The  closet  in  our  kitchen  was 
white.  It  was  white  when  we  moved 
into  the  apartment.  And  Kurt?  Who 
IS  Kurt?”  Lustig  clutched  his  fore- 
head. “By  Gad,  hunger  is  driving  me 
mad.” 

A rat  shuffled  across  the  passage- 
way and  he  shooed  it  off.  Kurt  had 
once  told  him  a story  about  rats,  but 
he  had  never  believed  it.  Kurt  had 
probably  made  it  up  just  to  frighten 
him.  It  was  about  a married  couple 
who  left  their  baby  in  a cradle  one 
night.  When  they  woke  up  next  morn- 
ing, the  baby  was  gone.  Only  a tiny 
skeleton  rocked  in  the  cradle.  The 
rats  had  eaten  the  child.  Kurt  was 
always  bubbling  over  with  such  fright- 
ening tales.  Like  the  time  Kurt  .... 
Lustig  banged  hij  firsts  together 
“Kurt,  Kurt,  Kurt,  Kurt!”  he  shouted. 
“Who  in  blazes  is  Kurt?  Why  does  he 
keep  on  entering  my  thoughts?”  Lustig 
shook  his  head  in  despair.  “I  am  mad! 

I am  mad!”  he  cried.  His  right  index 
finger  began  to  hurt.  Must  have  frac- 
tured it  when  I banged  my  fists  to- 
gether, he  thought.  He  looked  at  it. 
A red,  zig-zag  shaped  mark  ran  over 
its  tip.  Lustig  blew  on  it.  Then  he 
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quickly  began  to  pace  up  and  down 
the  barrack  with  small,  quick  steps. 

The  wind  began  to  moan  outside, 
softly  at  first,  then  louder  and  louder, 
as  if  uncurable  sorrow  rested  in  its 
heart.  The  trees  on  the  ridge  crashed 
their  branches  together  and  the  struct- 
ure of  the  barrack  ached  and  groaned. 
Lustig  came  to  a stop  before  Frau 
Herta  Taussig’s  body.  A strange  gleam 
appeared  in  his  eye.  With  a snarl  he 
stooped  down  and  stared  at  her  cov- 
ered head.  The  wind  howled  louder. 
The  lights  began  to  sway  and  threw 
grotesque  shadows  into  the  corners  of 
the  room.  The  morgue  looked  like  the 
inside  of  a ship  tossed  around  on  a 
stormy  ocean.  Lustig  ripped  the  sheet 
off  Frau  Taussig.  The  dead  face  of  an 
old  woman  framed  in  grey  hair  grinned 
at  him.  For  a long  time  Lustig  looked 
at  the  face.  He  had  seen  it  before  — 
and  suddenly  he  knew  where.  This 
afternoon!  When  he  had  looked  into 
a mirror.  . . A sharp  pain  tore  through 
hi3  finger.  He  looked  at  it.  The  red 
scar  had  become  a cleaving,  zig-zag 


shaped  cut  from  which  blood  trickled 
down.  An  identification  bracelet  was 
strung  around  his  wrist.  He  read  the 
name  on  the  tag,  Hans  Lustig.  He 
shook  his  head  from  side  to  side,  very 
slowly.  With  a strangely  high-pitched 
voice  he  asked  wonderingly,  “Hans 
Lustig?  Who  is  that  man?  I am  Frau 
Herta  Taussig.” 

****** 

The  commission  walked  from  body 
to  body. 

“ . . . . and  the  man  was  stark  rav- 
ing mad,”  said  the  tall  officer.  He  bent 
over  the  body  of  Frau  Taussig.  “This 
body  is  to  be  cremated  and  shipped  to 
her  husband  Kurt.”  A soldier  made  a 
note  on  a pad.  They  moved  to  Frau 
Froehlich’s  body. 

The  tall  officer  stooped  over  it. 
“This  one  is  hopelessly  damaged,”  he 
announced.  “The  tongue  is  missing.” 

“Rats?”  asked  the  soldier  who  was 
taking  notes. 

The  tall  officer  straightened  up  and 
fear  entered  his  placid  eyes,  as  he 
said,  “No,  dammit,  no.  It  wasn’t  rats.” 
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T LOOK  from  my  studio  window  and 
I see  lights  and  common  people 
walking  and  they  are  not  talking 
about  art.  They  ignore  art,  they  are 
ignorant  of  art.  I shall  go  to  them! 
I shall  go  to  them  and  be  one  of  them 
and  I shall  forget  creation  and  re- 
member only  what  common  people  re- 
member. I shall  be  one  of  them. 

I walk  the  streets.  I walk  past  the 
stores  where  books  are  sold  and  past 
the  stores  where  jewels  are  sold  and 
past  the  stores  where  clothes  are  sold 
and  I come  upon  a place  where  com- 
mon men  and  women  assemble.  I go 
to  a tavern.  ‘Here,’  I say,  ‘is  where  I 
can  become  one  of  them.  Here  they 
are  naked  before  me  and  I can  melt 
into  them  and  become  a part  of  their 
unity.’ 

I talk  to  one  and  he  says,  “Hi  there, 
mister.”  I buy  him  a drink  and  I ask 
for  a drink.  Now  we  are  friends.  We 
have  drunk  together.  The  man  talks. 
The  man  talks  and  the  man  talks  filth 
and  he  thinks  filth  and  the  man  is 
filth.  He  calls  to  a woman  and  she 
comes  to  our  table.  She  smells  of 
stale,  un-aired  beds.  She  is  neither 
prostitute  nor  sensualist  nor  fallen 
angel. 

I speak  with  these  people  and  I 
think,  ‘These  are  the  common  people 
and  therefore  they  are  good.  These 
are  artless  people  who  are  healthy, 
who  are  vital,  who  know  of  nothing 
save  life,  who  care  for  nothing  save 
life.  These  are  the  healthy  people  of 
the  world.’  But  I am  sick  of  them  and 
I do  not  know  them  and  I leave. 

I leave  and  I walk  the  streets  of  the 
city.  I walk  the  streets  searching, 
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searching,  wearily  searching.  I walk 
the  streets  and  there  is  nothing.  Only 
a chaos  of  souls  squirming  toward 
their  eternal  destination,  squirming, 
blindly  squirming  toward  their  eter- 
nal destination  and  they  do  not  know 
it,  they  do  not  know  it  at  all,  and 
that  is  the  joke  of  the  ages. 

I seek  an  island  in  this  chaos  of 
blind  souls  flagellating  in  their  futil- 
ity toward  their  eternal  destination. 
I seek  an  island  of  tranquility  in  this 
chaos,  but  where  shall  I find  it? 
Where  is  peace?  Where  is  there  a 
serenity  as  soothing  as  the  breast  of 
my  mother,  a warmth  as  freely  flow- 
ing. I seek  that  which  is  ageless  as 
wisdom,  eternal  as  ignorance. 

I see  an  old  man  sitting  on  a bench 
in  a park.  He  looks  like  Jehovah.  He 
sits  with  majestic  head  gazing  sagac- 
iously at  the  infinity  of  sky  and  he  is 
a statue  of  polished  marble.  I go  to 
him  and  sit  by  him  and  speak  to  him. 
“Tell  me,  good  father,  what  do  you 
contemplate  in  this  place?  What  is  it 
brings  you  here?” 

“My  wife’s  sore  at  me,”  he  replies, 
“so  I left  her  at  home  and  I’m  just 
sitting  here  now,  loafing.  Just  pass- 
ing the  time  of  day  till  she  cools  off  a 
little.” 

“Tell  me,  good  father,”  and  I speak 
to  him  whose  sapient  brow  is  wrinkled 
with  many  years  of  life  among  men, 
“why  is  it  that  artists  do  not  live 
among  men  and  are  not  happy  among 
men?” 

“Artists?  A bunch  of  god-damn 
queers,  a bunch  of  pansies!”  His 
white  brows  cloud  over  his  deep-set 
eyes  and  his  eyes  are  infinite  eyes 
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knowing  infinite  knowledge.  “Artists 
— a bunch  of  queers — a bunch  of  damn 
queers.  Lily-smellers  — crap!  Queers. 
Don’t  know  what  the  hell  real  life  is! 
Not  men — just  a bunch  of  queers!” 
I rise  and  leave  the  old  man  who  sits 
and  contemplates  my  departing  figure, 
his  leonine  brow  wrinkled  with  many 
years  of  life  among  men. 

I go  to  a house  where  a man  and 
his  wife  and  his  children  live  and  I 
share  their  home,  but  it  is  not  mine, 
not  mine,  not  mine  at  all.  The  man 
is  a good  man  who  regularly  goes  to 
work  every  day  except  Sunday  and 
plays  with  his  children  and  regularly 
pays  his  butcher  bills  and  eats  his 
meals  and  who  regularly  makes  love 
to  his  wife  and  stokes  the  furnace. 
His  wife  is  a good  wife  who  regularly 
wakes  her  husband  in  the  morning 
and  prepares  his  meals  and  regularly 
instructs  the  children  and  goes  to  the 
grocer’s  and  regularly  makes  love  to 
her  husband  and  cleans  the  house. 
And  the  children  are  good  children 
who  regularly  go  to  school  and  return 
from  school  and  who  regularly  play 
with  the  children  next  door  and  with 
the  children  on  the  next  street.  And 
the  family  regularly  face  crises  and 


either  overcome  these  crises  or  are 
overcome  by  these  crises.  And  so  I 
leave  them. 

I flee  along  the  street  seeking  it, 
seeking  it!  I flee  along  the  street 
seeking  seeking,  seeking!  What  do  I 
seek?  I don’t  know,  but  I seek,  seek, 
seek,  seek.  I seek  and  I seek  and  I do 
not  find  that  for  which  I seek.  I look 
in  alleys  and  in  dens,  I search  in 
homes  and  I search  in  temples.  But 
it  isn’t  there,  isn’t  there!  I search 
and  I search  and  my  search  is  the 
search  of  a blind  worm  seeking  God. 

I flee  down  a street  and  the  street 
I flee  down  is  the  street  from  which 
I flee  and  I see  the  house  from  which 
I flee  lying  lovingly  agape  and  await- 
ing my  entrance.  I enter  and  I am 
precipitated  up  the  warm,  dark  pass- 
age and  there  is  goodness  and  fertil- 
ity, there  is  health.  I am  precipitated 
along  the  passage  toward  the  inevit- 
able destination  and  there  is  softness 
and  love,  love  laps  me  all  around. 
And  I enter  the  room  and  I fuse  with 
my  friend  and  we  are  a unity.  My 
friends  and  I are  a unity  and  I am  a 
part  of  something.  We  are  curled  up, 
warm  and  fed  and  protected,  in  our 
peace,  in  our  pre-natal  happiness. 
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'Twas  late  at  night  and  ominous 
The  shadows  of  the  houses  looked. 
A sulphur  moon  between  the  clouds 
Made  them  look  like  nameless  faces, 
Not  the  known  and  friendly  faces 
I have  seen  so  many  times, 

But  the  shadows  were  foreboding 
And  I dared  not  step  on  them. 
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The  Night  C oes  On 


PRNIE  strode  down  Hanover  Street 
toward  the  center  of  town.  His 
leather  heels  striking  the  concrete 
pavement  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
bitter  cold  night  with  short,  staccato 
cracks.  He  moved  along  doggedly,  in- 
tently, like  a man  headed  for  a 
grudge  fight.  The  sleeves  of  his 
white  shirt  were  rolled  to  the  elbows, 
the  neck  open.  As  he  emerged  from 
the  darkness  into  the  pale-yellow 
orbit  of  a street  lamp,  his  angry  eyes 
and  tightened  lips  were  lit  up  for  an 
instant  in  a grotesque  play  of  light 
and  shadow,  then  he  melted  back  into 
the  night,  and  once  again  became  a 
vague  blotch  of  white.  Ahead,  he  saw 
a yellow,  square  patch  on  the  side- 
walk, the  reflection  of  the  glare  of 
light  streaming  out  of  Gus  Bailey’s 
barroom.  His  nostrils  quivered  slight- 
ly, he  quickened  his  stride.  Abreast 
of  Gus’s  plate-glass  window,  he  slowed 
down  and  turned  into  the  narrow 
entry  of  the  doorway.  He  fumbled 
impatiently  with  the  latch,  then 
pressed  it  quickly  with  his  thumb  and 
swung  the  door  open. 

For  a moment  he  stood  blinking  and 
frowning  in  the  sudden,  bright  light 
as  a full  wave  of  noises  and  smells 
engulfed  him,  — the  uneven  babble  of 
loud  voices  accented  by  the  clink  of 
glass  against  glass,  — the  acrid  mix- 
ture of  stale  beer  and  cigarette  smoke. 
Then  he  shoved  the  door  shut  with 
the  heel  of  his  foot,  and  pushed 
through  the  crowd  to  the  bar.  In  the 
large  mirror  on  the  wall  facing  him, 
he  saw  his  reflection,  and  distasteful- 
ly studied  the  long,  thin  features, 
drawn  and  pale;  the  tousled  blond 
hair  falling  over  his  forehead  the 
pointed  chin,  Jutting  out  aggressively, 
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— then  throwing  his  hair  back  with  a 
jerk  of  his  head,  he  turned  sideways 
and  slapped  the  bar  sharply  with  the 
palm  of  his  hand  to  get  Gus’s  atten- 
tion. Gus  was  at  the  end  of  the  bar 
by  the  kitchen  door  talking  with  one 
of  the  customers.  He  broke  off  abrupt- 
ly and  hurried  over,  ruddy-faced  and 
beaming. 

“Well,  well,  well,”  he  cried  happily, 
giving  the  bar  a quick  flip  with  a 
dirty  towel,  “If  it  ain’t  Ernie  Simms. 
Long  time  no  see,  Ernie.  How’s  the 
boy,  eh?  How’s  the  family  these 
days?  What’cha  been  doin’  with  your- 
self? Where’s  the  better — ?” 


“Gimme  a shot  and  a beer,”  Ernie 
cut  in  quickly,  irritably.  “Make  it  two 
— no,  three  shots — straight.” 

“O.K.,  Ernie  boy.  Coming  up  to  go 
down  the  old  hatch.”  Gus  set  three 
small  glasses  in  front  of  Ernie,  filling 
them  expertly  to  the  brims  with 
whiskey.  Reaching  down  under  the 
counter,  he  dragged  a bottle  of  beer 
out  of  the  ice-chest,  flicked  the  cap 
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off  with  a bottle-opener  attached  to 
the  bar,  and  poured  the  clear,  amber 
liquid  into  a glass  which  he  seemed 
magically  to  pick  out  of  thin  air. 

“There  you  are,  young  fella,”  he 
shouted,  obviously  pleased  with  him- 
self. 

“How  much?”  asked  Ernie,  reaching 
into  his  pocket. 

“Just  one  buck  even,  Ernie  boy. 
Thirty  for  the  hard,  ten  for  the  brew.” 

4 

Ernie  threw  a crumpled  dollar  on 
the  bar  and  raised  one  of  the  small 
glasses  to  his  lips,  downing  its  con- 
tents with  a quick  backward  fling  of 
his  head.  Hastily,  as  though  he  had 
no  time  to  waste,  he  emptied  the 
other  two  whiskey  glasses  in  rapid 
succession.  Expressionless,  he  picked 
up  the  beer  glass  and  turned  to  look 
at  the  row  of  booths  lining  the  op- 
posite wall.  Next  to  the  one  in  the 
corner  a party  of  five  milled  around 
putting  on  their  overcoats,  so  Ernie 
weaved  his  way  around  the  crowded 
tables  toward  it,  timing  himself  to  ar- 
rive there  just  as  they  left.  He 
squeezed  into  the  narrow  space  be- 
tween the  table  and  seat,  then  sat 
back  and  stretched  out  his  legs,  curl- 
ing his  feet  under  the  crossbar  be- 
neath the  table.  The  whiskey  he  had 
drunk  burned  in  his  stomach;  his 
throat  felt  raw  and  parched.  Delib- 
erately he  took  a long,  leisurely  swal- 
low of  the  icy-cold  beer,  relishing  its 
smooth,  chilling  passage  from  mouth 
to  stomach.  He  slowly  lowered  the 
half-full  glass  to  the  table  and  stared 
into  it  reflectively,  idly  swirling  the 
transparent  liquid.  In  the  delicate, 
curling,  changing  patterns  traced  by 
the  tiny,  white  suds  floating  on  the 
surface,  a miniature  of  his  small, 
green  and  white  kitchen  appeared,  in 
it,  his  wife  Jean  bustling  around,  pre- 
paring supper.  The  minute  picture  all 
at  once  began  to  drift  nearer  and 


nearer,  growing  larger  and  larger,  and 
then  it  WAS  the  kitchen,  and  the 
time  was  earlier  that  evening,  and  he 
had  just  come  home  from  work.  Sud- 
denly, it  was  the  moment  before  it  all 
began. 

“Come  on,  honey,”  Jean  called  from 
the  kitchen,  “Supper’s  ready.” 

“O.K.,  O.K.,”  muttered  Ernie,  throw- 
ing the  evening  paper  on  the  living- 
room  floor  and  yawning  widely  with 
arms  outstretched,  fists  clenched.  He 
rotated  his  wrists  slowly,  listening  to 
the  crackle  and  snap  of  the  bones  and 
enjoying  the  easing  tension  in  tired 
muscles.  It  had  been  a tough  day  at 
work  and  he  was  worn  out. 

“Well,  a man’s  gotta  eat,”  he  said, 
and  stifling  another  yarn,  he  dragged 
himself  out  of  the  armchair.  He 
sauntered  into  the  kitchen,  busily 
scratching  the  top  of  his  head  with 
one  hand,  slapping  the  back  of  Jean’s 
skirt  with  the  other  as  she  rushed  by 
from  table  to  stove. 

“What’s  for  supper,  darling?” 

"Oh,  baked  ham,  but  I don’t  know 
how  it’s  going  to  taste,”  she  cried.  “I 
didn’t  know  whether  to  bake  it  with 
the  cover  on  or  off,  or  whether  to  put 
water  in  or  not,  and  didn’t  have  my 
cook  book  because  Margot  hasn’t  re- 
turned it  yet.  I went  over  to  her 
apartment  to  get  it  but  of  course  she 
wasn’t  home,  so  I came  back  and 
cooked  it  anyway,  and  it’s  probably 
ruined,  darn  it,  and  you  won’t  like  it 
at  all  . . . ” 

As  her  soft,  husky  voice  ran  on, 
Ernie  pulled  his  chair  out  and  sank 
wearily  into  it,  half-listening.  The 
warm,  rolling  tones  were  soothing. 
They  didn’t  require  him  to  answer  or 
to  think.  He  could  relax,  letting  his 
mind  float  along  on  the  even  flow  of 
words,  bobbing  gently  up  and  down 
on  the  waves  of  rising  and  falling  in- 
flections. Clasping  his  hands  behind 
his  head,  he  tilted  his  chair  back,  bal- 
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ancing  himself  with  outstretched  toes, 
and  idly  watched  Jean  through  half- 
closed  eyes  as  she  busily  finished  set- 
ting the  table.  He  loved  her  pretty 
girlish  face,  now  flushed  by  the  heat 
of  the  stove;  the  lovely  hazel  eyes, 
sparkling  and  gay;  the  cute,  shiny, 
up-turned  nose;  the  long,  dark,  wavy 
hair  falling  naturally  in  place  except 
for  stray,  undisciplined  wisps  which 
had  to  be  brushed  impatiently  aside 
every  so  often.  He  was  especially 
proud  of  her  slim,  shapely  figure  and 
beautiful  legs.  Like  one  of  those  col- 
lege girls,  he  thought,  out  of  Harper’s 
Bazaar — only  Jean  would  make  them 
look  sick.  Why,  if  she  wanted  to,  he’d 
bet  any  amount  of  money  she  could 
be  a big-time  model  on  any  of  those 
fashion  magazines.  All  she  had  to  do 
would  be  to  . . . 

TIE  was  snapped  out  of  his  reverie 
by  Jean’s  plaintive,  “Well,  I guess 
we’re  ready  to  begin.  — Oh,  the  salt 
and  pepper.”  She  dashed  over  to  the 
shelf  and  got  the  shakers. 

“There,”  she  cried  with  a sigh  of 
relief,  coming  back  to  the  table,  “We 
can  begin  now.  I hope  you  like  the 
soup.  It’s  a new  recipe  I found  in  a 
magazine  yesterday.” 

She  settled  herself  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table  as  Ernie  let  his  chair 
fall  forward  and  reached  for  the  soup 
spoon. 

“Oh,  by  the  way,”  she  said  casually, 
“I  got  a letter  from  Stevie  this  morn- 
ing.” 

Ernie,  stirring  the  soup  impassively, 
checked  an  impulse  to  swear.  His 
feelings  for  her  brother  were  definite, 
— he  hated  Steve  violently.  Steve 
stood  six  feet  without  his  shoes,  bet- 
ter than  Ernie’s  height  by  two  inches. 
His  face  was  pale  and  contemptuous, 
the  mouth  loose,  sensual,  and  weak, 
the  eyes  owlish  behind  a pair  of  horn- 
rimmed glasses.  He  was  always  well- 
dressed  with  something  insolent  and 


arrogant  in  his  manner  and  speech. 
“When  I was  at  the  University  in 
’38  . . . ” and,  “We  must  do  something 
to  help  the  Common  Man”  were  two 
of  Steve’s  favorite  and  frequently-used 
expressions,  with  the  sneering  implic- 
cation  that  his  having  gone  to  college 
for  one  year  put  him  well  above  guys 
like  Ernie  who  had  never  finished 
high  school,  and  who  had  to  work  for 
a living.  He  paraded  his  Higher  Edu- 
cation in  front  of  Ernie  like  a state- 
side commando  showing  off  his  Amer- 
ican Defense  ribbon  to  a physically- 
unfit  4F — with  the  same  effect.  Ernie 
saw  red  every  time  he  heard  Steve’s 
name  mentioned. 

“Darling,  I said  I had  a letter  from 
Stevie  this  morning.” 

“Yeah,  I know,  I heard  you,”  he 
growled,  trying  to  quell  the  surge  of 
anger  that  clawed  at  his  throat. 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  say  some- 
thing?” 

“Whaddya  want  me  to  say?" 

“Don’t  shout  so,  honey.” 

“All  right,  so  I won’t  shout.  Now, 
what  does  he  want?” 

“Promise  you  won’t  get  mad  if  I 
tell  you?” 

“How  do  I know  I won’t  get  mad  if 
you  ..." 

“Not  so  loud,  dear.” 

“ALL  RIGHT.  What  does  he  want?” 

Neither  of  them  was  eating.  They 
stared  across  the  narrow  table  at  eacL 
other,  Ernie,  eyes  blazing  with  anger, 
his  soup  spoon  poised  in  the  air; 
Jean,  half-defiant,  half-fearful,  trapped 
in  an  unavoidable  situation  and  un- 
able to  find  an  easy  way  out  of  it. 

“He  says  he’s  coming  to  visit  for  a 
few  days.” 

“He  is  like  hell  coming  to  visit.” 
Ernie  slammed  his  spoon  down  and 
lurched  to  his  feet  upsetting  the 
chair.  “I'll  knock  his  teeth  in  if  he 
steps  one  foot  in  this  house,  the 
yellow-livered,  mealy-mouthed  pimp.’ 
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“Just  a minute,”  cried  Jean  angrily 
jumping  up  to  face  him,  “After  all,  he 
is  my  brother  and  I won’t  have  you 
calling  him  ...” 

“I  don’t  give  a good  goddam  if  he  is 
your  brother.  He’s  a yellow-livered, 
mealy-mouthed  ...” 

“You  beast,”  Jean  screamed.  “Stop 
it,  Stop  It,  STOP  IT.  Stevie’s  coming 
tomorrow  and  he’s  going  to  stay.” 

“O.K.”  Ernie  raged,  heading  for  the 
door.  Tearing  it  open  he  shouted, 
“Anytime  you  want  to  live  with  your 
brother  instead  of  me,  you  can  go  to 
hell.”  And  slamming  the  door  shut, 
he  plunged  down  the  dark  staircase 
and  out  into  the  night. 
rT',HE  scene  snapped  out  of  Ernie’s 
mind  like  a light.  There  was  the  bar- 
room again,  the  people  milling  around, 
the  spittoons,  the  smoky  haze  and 
jumble  of  noise.  And  in  his  hand, 
clenched  so  hard  that  his  knuckles 
stood  out  naked  and  white,  his  half- 
full beer  glass,  with  its  little  suds  now 
imprisoned  against  the  sides,  circling 
a yellow  liquid  eye.  He  wiped  the 
beads  of  sweat  from  his  forehead  with 
the  back  of  his  free  hand  and  swal- 
lowed quickly  the  rest  of  the  beer.  He 
felt  shaken  and  unnerved,  and  as  he 
went  through  the  process  of  lighting 
a cigarette,  his  hands  trembled  and 
his  lips  twitched. 

Christ,  what’s  the  matter  with  me, 
he  thought;  I’m  a nervous  wreck. 
But,  what  else  could  I do?  I don’t 
want  that  bastard  hanging  around 
and  she  doesn’t  want  him  either.  She 
just  said  so  because  she  was  sore. 
Christ,  what  a mess  I’ve  made.  The 
first  real  quarrel  and  just  because  I 
flew  off  the  handle.  When  you  come 
right  down  to  it,  I wasn’t  mad  at  HER 
— it  was  her  brother.  SHE’S  O.K. 
She’s  as  white  as  he  is  black.  Besides 
she  loves  me  and  I love  her.  I love 
her,  love  her,  love  her.  Ever  since 
the  hay-ride. 

To  Ernie,  the  memory  of  that  ride 


was  vivid  and  comforting.  A bunch  of 
kids  from  church — the  old  dirt  road. 
An  orange  moon,  low,  riding  the  hills, 
the  musky  odor  of  hay  and  the 
scratchy  feel  of  it  through  his  clothes 
as  he  lay  staring  up  at  the  diamond- 
studded  black  above,  the  creaking  of 
the  harness,  the  swing  and  sway  of 
the  wagon,  the  clomping  of  horses’ 
hooves.  And  the  soft  singing,  “Swanee 
River”,  sometimes  even  a little  harm- 
ony. Later,  the  jokes,  the  bantering, 
the  giggles,  the  murmurings,  the 
whisperings,  the  muffled  rustlings,  the 
silence.  The  girl  that  he  saw  at 
church  on  Sundays  and  Friday  night 
suppers  beside  him.  Making  sure  to 
finagle  a seat  near  her  for  this  ride. 
Because  she  had  a cute  up-turned 
nose,  wavy  hair  cut  short,  and  wide- 
set  laughing  eyes,  dark  against  pale 
skin.  Small  talk  between  them,  whis- 
perings about  the  other  couples  al- 
most— but  not  quite  — hidden  in  the 
hay.  Laughing,  snuggling,  the  feeling 
of  not  straining  to  be  pleasant  — just 
being  understood  and  listened  to. 
Holding  a warm  hand  and  stroking 
the  smooth,  soft  skin  between  his 
fingers — no  drawing  back — just  rest- 
ing there  as  though  it  belonged.  Then 
the  first  sweet  kiss,  so  natural,  will- 
ing and  fresh.  The  wonder  of  it. 
Knowing  a new  sensation,  knowing 
love  for  the  first  time. 

Ernie  rested  his  elbows  on  the 
table  and  pressed  his  eyes  against  the 
palms  of  his  hands.  I loved  her  then 
and  I love  her  now,  he  cried  soundless- 
ly. She  was  the  first  and  only  one. 
Why  did  I do  that  to  her?  Letting  a 
good  - for  - nothing  bastard  come  be- 
tween us — breaking  us  up.  Like  hell. 
I’ll  go  back  and  square  myself  with 
her.  I’ll  sneak  up  the  stairs,  creep 
into  the  bedroom  where  she’s  proba- 
bly lying  on  the  bed  crying  her  heart 
out  into  a pillow,  take  her  in  my  arms 
and  say,  “Honey,  I’m  sorry.  I’ve  sure 
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made  a mess  of  things.  Look  — it’s 
O.K.  if  Steve  comes  up.  I’ll  treat  him 
right.  I’ll  do  anything  for  you,  honey, 
anything,  just  so  everything  stays  the 
same  between  you  and  me.”  And  she’ll 
smile  through  her  tears,  throw  her 
arms  around  me,  and  bury  her  face  in 
my  shoulder,  crying,  but  this  time  be- 
cause she’s  happy.  That’s  all  there  is 
to  that.  Everything’ll  be  hunky-dory 
again. 

Ernie  wanted  to  leap  from  table  to 
table,  whirl  on  the  long  light  cords, 
and  scream  his  joy  to  the  world. 
Shout,  ‘‘The  drinks  are  on  me.  Every- 
thing’s all  right.  C’mon  and  get  plas- 
tered while  I tell  you  about  the  best, 
most  beautiful  wife  in  the  world.  She’s 
MY  wife  — MINE  — I tell  you,  you 
stupes,  you  clods.  Hah,  whadda  YOU 
know  about  love  — about  the  way  I 
feel.  Ya  don’t  know  nothin’  about  it. 
But  it’s  terrific,  marvelous,  tremend- 
ous and — I’m  going  home  to  her  now 
and  you  gotta  stay  here  ...” 

“Well,  if  it  ain’t  Ernie,  the  blond 
beauty.  Who  are  ya  hiding  from — the 
cops?  Ain’tcha  gonna  say  hello?” 
Ernie  looked  up,  startled  by  the  low, 
coarse  voice  that  all  but  quenched  his 
flaming  triumphant  thoughts. 

“Rosie,  ya  old  bag,”  he  roared,  rec- 
ognizing one  of  the  blowzy,  over- 
dressed females  that  nightly  came 
into  Gus’s  to  eke  out  free  drinks  from 
reluctant  drunks.  “Sure,  I’ll  say  hello. 
Sit  down  and  have  a drink.  You  look 
dry  as  a bone.” 

“Oh,  Ernie,  you  say  the  cutest 
things,”  she  shrieked,  slapping  him 
lightly  on  the  shoulder. 

“Wait  a minute.”  he  said.  “Lemme 
get  out  and  let  you  get  on  the  inside. 
I’m  taking  off  in  a minute.” 

“Oh,  Ernie,  what’s  your  hurry,”  she 
wailed,  edging  her  plump  body  past 
him — then  with  a sly  wink,  “Don’t  tell 
me  you  got  a date.” 

“When  ya  gotta  go,  ya  gotta  go.” 


Ernie  shouted.  “But  I’ll  stand  you  to 
a drink.  What  kind  of  poison  are  ya 
drinkin’?” 

Rosie,  infected  by  his  exuberant 
good  humor,  giggled  happily  as  she 
grabbed  his  arm.  “C’mere.  Have  you 
heard  the  latest?  It’s  a honey.  There 
was  this  farmer’s  daughter,  see?  And 
this  guy  who  works  for  the  old  man 
and  sleeps  up  the  house  ...”  Rosie’s 
voice  dropped  to  a low  murmur  and 
Ernie  leaned  his  head  down  to  the 
side  to  catch  what  she  was  saying.  He 
grinned,  not  at  her  story,  but  because 
he  felt  good.  He  half-closed  his  eyes 
and  relaxed,  waiting  for  Rosie  to  fin- 
ish so  he  could  leave. 

Suddenly,  she  broke  off  and  said 
sharply,  “Hey,  what’s  eating  her,  any- 
way? Who’s  she  looking  at?  Do  you 
know  her?” 

“Huh?”  said  Ernie  dreamily,  rous- 
ing himself. 

“The  dame,  the  dame  standing 
there.  What  is  she,  Salvation  Army?” 
cried  Rosie  pointing  past  Ernie’s  face. 

Ernie  turned  stupidly  toward  where 
she  was  pointing,  and  looked  squarely 
into  Jean’s  horrified  eyes.  He  couldn’t 
move.  Every  muscle  in  his  body 
seemed  paralyzed.  As  though  in  a 
dream,  he  saw  her  expression  change 
from  disbelief  to  flashing  anger — then 
to  nothingness — as  though  she  were 
looking  at  a picket  fence  — or  at  a 
stranger.  That  blank  look,  strange, 
bleak,  sickening. 

PETRIFIED,  he  watched  as  she 
turned  quickly  and  almost  ran  for 
the  exit.  Something  inside  him  snapped 
as  she  reached  the  door,  and  he  tried 
to  shout.  There  were  a thousand  traps. 
His  feet  got  caught  in  the  cross-bar, 
and  the  booth  was  so  narrow  that 
when  he  lunged  up,  his  thighs  hit  the 
edge  of  the  table  and  threw  him  back. 
He  struggled  to  his  feet,  fighting  to 
get  rid  of  the  booth.  A quick,  frantic 
glance  toward  the  door,  then  suddenly 
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he  stopped  and  stared,  unbelieving. 
The  door  was  closed,  and  Jean  was 
gone.  He  eased  himself  toward  the 
table-end  with  stiff  jerky  movements 
like  a man  hypnotized. 

“Hey,  where  ya  goin’,  big  boy?” 
yelled  Rosie,  sliding  over  in  the  seat 
and  grabbing  for  his  arm.  “C’mon,  sit 
down  and  let  me  finish  the  joke.” 

Ernie,  expressionless,  turned  slowly 
toward  her,  shaking  off  her  hands, 
Gripping  her  shoulder  with  one  hand, 
he  flung  her  viciously  into  the  corner 


of  the  booth  where  she  lay  staring, 
and  suddenly  afraid.  Slowly,  painful- 
ly, like  an  old  man,  he  shuffled  to  the 
door.  He  thought  of  nothing  — there 
was  nothing  to  think  of;  he  neither 
saw  nor  heard  anything  around  him. 
Ahead  was  the  door.  He  reached  it, 
opened  it,  then  stepped  out  into  the 
cold.  A muffled  curse  behind  him,  and 
someone  kicked  the  door  shut.  Then 
darkness,  night,  and  silence  were  all 
around  him. 
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What  use  am  If 

Bright  and  eager  stars  of  light; 

And  yet  I see  not  the  aura  of  holy 
loveliness, 

l see  not  the  eternal  darkness  and  the 
sepulchre. 

I see  not  the  goodness  and  the  light, 
Truth  escapes  me  and  the  meaning. 

Yes,  I have  ears, 

Ever  watchful,  ever  listening; 

And  yet  I hear  not  the  whisper  of  the 
wings. 

Not  the  call  of  the  dove  and  the  raven, 
Not  the  paean  nor  the  serenade. 

Not  the  dirge,  not  the  echoed  Halle- 
lujahs. 

What  use  am  If 

What  use  am  If 
These  lips  are  stilled. 

Stopped  with  the  dust  of  human  clay. 
Repeating,  not  creating,  sound. 

'Tis  such  a strained  Stentorian  silence. 
Forever  clamoring  at  the  tomb  of 
thought. 

My  legs  will  not  bear  me  beyond  the 
dust ; 

My  arms  will  not  reach  me  a star ; 
How  like  to  death  can  life  become, 
With  sight  without  Vision 
And  voice  without  Sound  f 
What  use  am  It 
Oh,  Lord,  give  me  a soul! 
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Heinrich  Heine, 

February  17,  1856 

ALFRED  HERMES 

A LTHOUGH  the  slightest  motion  was  torture,  he  somehow  brought  his  right 
hand  up  to  the  eye  that  was  not  blind  and  lifted  the  lid.  The  room  was  filled 
with  leaden  winter  twilight  that  filtered  reluctantly  through  the  panes  and 
left  the  corners  in  darkness.  He  was  still  on  his  side  as  the  nurse  had  left 
him,  facing  the  window,  and  he  could  see  from  the  top  of  his  pile  of  mattresses 
the  Avenue  Matignou  spread  beneath  him  like  a street  in  a dream.  The  side- 
walks were  lined  with  bare  trees;  people  walked  briskly  toward  their  destina- 
tion; and  two  purposeful  black  horses  quickly  whisked  a fashionable  carriage 
out  of  range.  Lights  winked  on  in  distant  buildings  as  though  someone  were 
hanging  lanterns  for  a grand  event,  a portentous  soiree,  where  instead  of 
wealthy  ladies  whispering  to  elegant  artists,  formless  multitudes  muttered  to 
the  spirits  of  the  world.  And  then  with  the  droll  incongruity  of  dreams  a 
solemn  little  dog  trotted  into  view,  and  after  meditating  for  a moment  stood 
against  one  of  the  naked  trees. 

These  solemn  little  dogs,  thought  the  poet,  what  self-assurance  they  have 
and  what  sublime  unawareness.  Upon  them,  as  upon  the  greatest  of  German 
poets,  the  mysterious  universe  converges  from  all  directions.  The  awesome 
and  the  marvelous  alter  their  focus  every  minute  to  keep  the  significant  aspect 
in  view,  and  God  bears  in  mind  the  eager  poet,  the  fallen  sparrow,  and  the 
wagging  tail.  To  each  He  supplies  a set  number  of  stars,  four  seasons  each 
year,  and  sundry  other  wonders,  their  number  and  quality  varying,  no  doubt, 
with  the  mood  of  Heaven  and  the  merit  of  the  receivers.  And  nobody  appre- 
ciates the  tremendous  mechanism  which  has  been  set  in  motion  to  satisfy 
their  needs;  the  little  dog  takes  the  tree  so  much  for  granted,  the  fallen  spar- 
row knows  the  earth  was  put  there  for  him  to  fall  upon,  and  the  poet  knows 
exactly  what  to  do  when  he  sees  a rose  or  hears  a nightingale. 

Had  the  necessary  muscles  been  intact  the  poet  would  have  smiled,  for  the 
little  dog  was  just  the  kind  of  symbol  that  illustrated  the  most  subtle  and 
penetrating  ironies.  But  what  a time  for  irony! — the  last  moments  of  life  are 
supposed  to  be  suffused  with  contrition  and  crowned  with  earnest  repentance 
and  not  to  be  devoted  to  the  elaboration  of  ironies.  But  the  world  had  never 
heard  of  Heinrich  Heine  in  a mood  of  humility.  That  very  morning  an  anxious 
caller  had  asked  whether  he  had  made  his  peace  with  God,  and.the  opportunity 
to  quip  had  been  irresistible,  — “Do  not  worry,  Madame.  He  will  forgive  me  — 
that’s  His  profession”.  Berlioz,  who  entered  the  room  in  time  to  overhear  the 
reply,  had  laughed  and  remarked,  “That  is  my  Heine,  standing  like  a ghost  in 
the  window  of  his  own  tomb,  mocking  the  world  in  which  he  has  no  further 
part.”  “No  further  part”  was,  of  course,  an  assumption  on  the  part  of  Berlioz 
on  a subject  in  which  everything  is  assumption.  Hegel,  who  at  times  seemed 
to  know  everything,  had  committed  himself  to  that  preference,  not  directly 
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and  publicly,  of  course,  for  that  would  have  been  too  dangerous.  But  one  sum- 
mer night  many  years  before,  he  and  the  poet,  who  was  then  a sleek  young 
fellow  with  a ready — alas,  too  ready! — eye  to  the  pleasures  of  life,  had  stood 
in  a garden  watching  the  stars.  From  the  brightly-lighted  salon  came  the 
murmur  of  music  and  voices  and  around  them  leaves  rustled  and  crickets  sang. 
The  poet,  well  filled  with  excellent  food  and  expensive  wine,  praised  the  beauty 
of  the  stars  and,  carried  along  by  a sense  of  expansive  comfort,  called  them 
the  Abode  of  the  Blessed.  The  great  philosopher,  who  was  older  and  whose 
digestive  system  had  more  of  the  element  of  striving  in  it,  had  kept  a sulky 
silence  until  this  point,  but  now  he  turned  to  the  younger  man  and  said  in  his 
cantankerous  way,  “So — Herr  Heine  thinks  he  deserves  a tip  for  not  murder- 
ing his  grandmother”.  Then  he  wheeled  around  in  a frightened  manner,  for 
someone  had  come  up  behind  them,  and  Hegel  would  not  have  liked  to  have 
been  overheard  by  a king’s  man.  But  it  was  only  somebody  who  wanted  them 
to  come  indoors  and  play  whist  and  the  philosopher’s  professorship  remained 
unthreatened.  And  for  all  that,  it  had  been  surprised  out  of  him  by  an  aging, 
disobedient  stomach.  It  was  still  the  clearest  thing  that  that  mighty  brain  had 
ever  uttered  on  the  subject  of  immortality.  No  doubt,  the  implied  conviction — 
that  the  grave  was  a dwelling  place  without  exits — was  deviously  expressed 
elsewhere,  locked  up  with  his  collection  of  Axioms,  Theorems,  and  Corollaries, 
together  with  their  First  and  Second  Proofs  in  some  inaccessible  chamber  in 
the  house  of  metaphysical  mysteries  where  no  king’s  man — nor  anyone  else — 
could  ever  find  it.  But  given  freely  or  buttressed  with  the  most  rigid  dialect- 
tics,  it  was  ultimately  as  much  of  an  assumption  from  him  as  from  Berlioz  or 
from  anyone  else.  Thus  for  the  mountain  of  Rationalism  which,  if  it  cannot 
be  scaled,  can  at  least  be  walked  around.  A poet  and  a revolutionary  has  no 
time  to  make  the  ascent.  He  must  jump  to  the  core  of  things  directly,  he  must 
feel  rather  than  think,  and  he  must  clearly  reflect  the  loveliness  and  mystery, 
the  comedy  and  tragedy  of  the  world.  He  must  not  snatch  it  from  sight  like 
a philosopher — and  not  stand  against  it  like  the  little  Philistine  dog.  He  must 
do  even  more  than  reflect  like  a mirror — he  must  recreate  creation,  beat  chaos 
and  paradox  into  the  order  and  unity  of  music  which  defies  the  reach  of  the 
idle  and  malignant  gods,  whose  original  creations  are  clumsy  and  tedious  and 
who  have  the  same  stock  ending  for  all  their  works. 

But  the  gods,  those  symbols  for  incomprehensibility,  are  persistent.  They 
keep  hopefully  trying  and  remind  one  of  those  vain  operatic  tenors  who  keep 
taking  their  bows  long  after  the  most  luke-warm  applause  had  died  away. 
They  prolong  their  comedies  particularly  until  the  point  of  irony  is  over- 
reached. Some  such  eternal  novice  in  art  must  have  devised  the  excellent 
irony  of  Heinrich  Heine’s  mattress-grave  and  spoiled  it  by  prolonging  it  for 
eight  years — an  atrocious  lapse  of  dramatic  sense. 

Whimsically  the  poet  reflected  that  it  could  not  have  been  a pagan  god, 
for  no  good  pagan  god  would  have  paralyzed  his  lips  first  so  that  he  could 
taste  nothing,  not  the  greens  they  fed  him  like  a second  Nebuchadnezzar,  nor 
the  kisses  of  the  interesting  Camilla  who  buzzed  around  him  when  Mathilda 
was  out  on  the  boulevards  spending  on  bargains  the  money  so  badly  needed 
for  poultices  and  mercury.  No  pagan  god  would  have  wreaked  so  terrible  a 
vengeance  on  one  who  had  always  been  at  heart  a faithful  pagan.  It  could  only 
be  the  handiwork  of  Jehovah  whose  temper  was  always  short  and  savage  and 
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who  kept  a regular  torture  chamber  going  for  His  amusement  and  made  every 
place  where  a great  spirit  uttered  its  thought  a Golgotha.  Particularly,  it 
seemed,  if  the  great  spirit  happened  to  be  a German  poet.  A German  poet, 
Goethe  had  said,  a German  martyr! — and  it  happens  that  in  cold,  gray  hours 
even  martyrs  are  assailed  by  doubts.  But  not  Jehovah,  the  Prussian  censors, 
an  extravagant  wife,  a close-fisted  publisher,  and  an  incurable  disease,  not  all 
of  them  together  had  been  able  to  withhold  from  him  the  proud  title  of  poet, 
yes,  the  greatest  since  Goethe.  Who  else  had  ever  taken  such  pains  over  the 
German  language,  with  its  accusative  and  dative,  and  who  else  knew  half  so 
well  how  to  string  the  words  together  beautifully  like  matched  pearls?  The 
relative  immortality  of  laurels,  at  least,  was  a thing  assured.  If  Goethe  could 
boast  that  the  Chinese  artist  wept  when  he  painted  Wether  on  rice  parchment, 
Heine  could  better  the  boast  for  even  then  the  youth  of  a remoter  empire  were 
eagerly  buying  the  new  Japanese  translation  of  the  Book  of  Songs  and  people 
in  queer,  remote  places  like  Lapland  and  Kashmir  and  Massachusetts,  hailed 
the  genious  of  Heine.  Indian  princes  heard  the  beating  wings  of  his  song  over 
the  Ganges  and  school  boys  in  England  and  America  remembered  Die  Lorelei 
long  after  they  had  forgotten  the  rest  of  their  German  courses. 

But  the  sad  truth  was  that  the  fires  of  fame  afforded  only  the  slightest 
warmth  of  consolation  now  and  the  pleasures  of  life  as  enjoyed  by  somebody 
else  proved  to  be  meaningless.  Indeed  a Hindu  prince  in  his  terrace  palace  of 
marble  and  lapis,  reading  love  lyrics  in  the  evening  before  he  entered  his 
seraglio,  was  in  a way  an  insult  to  the  withered  author  of  those  lyrics  dying 
in  the  dusk  of  a winter  afternoon  in  a room  that  smelled  of  disinfectants  and 
who  had  nothing  more  inspiring  to  look  at  than  a little  dog. 

Heine  let  his  eyelid  drop,  for  he  was  beginning  to  envy  the  little  dog.  The 
competent  nurse,  Catherine  Bourlois,  entered  the  room  at  that  moment,  holding 
a hypodermic  against  the  dwindling  light.  She  stood  by  the  piled-up  mat- 
tresses for  an  instant  examining  the  instrument  that  would  still  the  little  man’s 
agonies  for  a few  more  hours,  and  then  bent  over  the  shrunken  figure. 

Then  methodically  she  unscrewed  the  needle,  shook  out  the  morphine  into 
a basin  and  went  to  tell  Mathilda. 
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A GREY  DUSK  still  heavy  with  the 
heat  of  the  day  settled  over  the 
country-side.  It  made  the  long  neg- 
lected cotton  fields  look  less  forlorn; 
and  silhouetted  the  lone  cabin  that 
stood  in  their  midst  against  an  indigo 
sky.  The  wild  grasses  and  weeds 
crowded  close  to  the  side  of  the  build- 
ing, as  if  begrudging  it  the  tiny 
square  of  ground  it  denied  them 
entrance  to.  It  was  obvious  that  this 
ramshackle  dwelling  had  long  lain 
empty,  and  even  now  the  only  signs  of 
occupation  were  a path  trampled 
through  the  grass  to  the  narrow 
rutted  road,  and  a woman  who  stood 
in  the  doorway. 

She  was  tall  with  the  deep  choco- 
late brown  skin  common  to  members 
of  her  race,  but  high  cheekbones,  and 
straight  black  hair  bore  mute  testi- 
mony of  an  Indian  grandparent.  Even 
now  as  she  stood  on  the  one  sagging 
step  that  graced  the  entrance,  and 
squinted  her  eyes  that  she  might 


better  pierce  the  gathering  darkness, 
her  face  showed  a quiet,  almost  regal 
loveliness,  and  the  beauty  of  her  slim 
young  body  was  not  quite  hidden  by 
the  shapeless  garment  she  wore.  She 
stood  perfectly  still  for  a very  long 
time,  and  then  a shudder  ran  through 
her  body,  and  in  a voice  that  was  half 
a sigh  she  whispered,  “Where  can  he 
be?  Why  doesn’t  he  come?” 

She  turned  then,  and  going  into 
the  single  room  of  the  house  tip-toed 
over  to  a crib  that  stood  against  the 
back  wall.  For  a moment  the  look  of 
fear  and  anxiety  left  her  face  as  she 
gazed  in  adoration  at  the  three-year- 
old  girl  who  was  fast  asleep  with  a 
ragged  teddy  bear  wrapped  in  her 
arms.  She  bent  over  the  crib,  her  lips 
gently  brushing  the  child’s  forehead, 
and  then  abruptly  she  turned  and 
went  back  to  the  door. 

It  was  quite  dark  now,  and  there 
was  a chill  in  the  air,  but  she  didn’t 
bother  to  put  anything  else  on.  She 
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remembered  with  horror  the  last  time 
he’d  been  late  getting  home.  It  was 
three  years  ago  now;  just  before  little 
Jinny  was  born.  She’d  waited  all 
night  then,  but  he  hadn’t  come.  Three 
days  later  a harsh  sheriff  had  dropped 
by  to  tell  her  that  her  “nigger”  had 
been  caught  stealing  a car,  and  was 
going  to  spend  the  next  three  years 
on  the  chain  gang.  The  baby  had 
been  born  that  night. 

She  never  knew  how  she  and  Jinny 
survived  those  first  few  horrible 
weeks.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  kind- 
ness of  a neighboring  “white  trash” 
family  they  both  would  have  died.  As 
soon  as  she  was  well  enough  she  took 
little  Jinny  to  Atlanta,  for  there  was 
no  work  here  for  a colored  woman 
with  a baby  daughter.  In  the  city  the 
child  had  to  be  put  in  a “home”  while 
she  slaved  long  hours  in  a laundry, 
but  they  were  together  every  Sunday 
afternoon.  Those  few  short  hours  out 
of  every  week  were  the  only  pleasure 
and  relaxation  she  had  during  the 
three  long  bitter  years  in  the  city. 

When  he  was  set  free  he’d  gotten  a 
job  in  the  cloth  mill  of  the  neighbor- 
ing town,  and  they’d  moved  into  this 
deserted  cabin,  because  they  couldn’t 
afford  anything  better.  That  had  been 
just  two  weeks  ago,  and  now  he 
hadn’t  come  home  again.  She  knew 
he  didn’t  mean  wrong.  He  was  a kind 
and  generous  husband,  but  when  he 
drank  too  much  he  did  crazy  things, 
and  what  he  thought  to  be  a harmless 
joke  might  have  serious  consequences. 
Last  time  he  had  borrowed  his  boss’s 
car  and  cracked  it  up,  now  he  might 
do  even  worse. 

Suddenly  she  heard  something.  She 
listened  intently  for  a moment  and 
then  relaxed.  Far  down  the  road  she 
could  hear  his  deep  voice  singing  an 
old  spiritual.  He  was  drunk  but  at 
least  he’d  got  home.  She  waited  for  a 
few  minutes  and  then  hurried  into 
the  house,  undressed  and  got  into  bed. 


She  didn’t  want  him  to  know  she’d 
been  worried. 

Presently  he  came  into  the  house, 
and  after  much  fumbling  managed  to 
light  the  kerosene  lamp  that  stood  on 
the  table.  He  slipped  out  of  his 
clothes,  dropping  them  to  the  floor, 
and  then  took  a bucket  of  water  to 
the  door  and  doused  it  over  his  head. 
He  picked  up  his  shirt  from  the  floor 
and  was  busily  drying  himself  with  it 
when  he  noticed  her  sitting  up  in  bed 
watching  him. 

“Hi  honey,  Ah  got  paid  today,  and 
the  money’s  right  here  in  mah  pocket, 
and  Ah’m  goin’  to  give  it  all  to  you. 
Ah  got  a new  teddy  bear  for  little 
Jinny  for  her  birthday,”  he  said,  pick- 
ing up  the  bear  from  the  table  and 
advancing  towards  the  crib.  Then  ap- 
parently thinking  better  of  it,  he  blew 
out  the  light,  and  got  in  beside  her. 

For  almost  an  hour  peace  settled 
over  the  house,  and  then  suddenly  the 
door  was  thrown  open  and  flashlights 
probed  the  room.  They  finally  came 
to  rest  on  the  bed,  and  its  occupants 
sat  up  blinking  in  surprise. 

“Come  on,  nigger,  get  out  here,” 
said  a voice  from  behind  the  lights, 
and  receiving  no  answer,  it  spoke 
again. 

“Git  out  here,  I said,  or  do  we  hafta 
drag  you  out?  No  damn  chain-gang 
nigger  gets  funny  with  a white  gal  in 
this  town  and  gets  away  with  it.  Now 
do  we  have  to  come  an’  get  you?” 

Slowly  the  big  black  stumbled  out 
of  bed  and  took  a few  steps  toward 
the  door.  Then  he  stopped  and, 
spreading  his  arms  in  a plea,  stam- 
mered, “Genel-men  I h’aint  done  noth- 
ing. All  I said  to  that  white  gal  is  ‘it 
sho  is  a beautiful  evenin’  M’am’  and 
then  maybe  I kinda  bumped  into  her 
’cause  I was  a little  drunk.  But  Suh, 
I wasn’t  foolin’  around  no  white 
woman,  I know’s  better  n’that.” 

The  man  who  held  the  light  was 
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visible  now.  He  was  tall  and  slim 
with  the  grey  drawn  face  and  the 
hate-blazed  eyes  of  a fanatic.  “Are 
you  coming  peaceful  like,”  he  said 
with  a veiled  threat  in  his  voice. 

The  negro  lurched  forward  like  a 
sleep  walker,  but  he  was  halted  by  a 
scream  from  the  bed.  As  he  turned 
in  that  direction  a blow  from  a heavy 
club  felled  him.  She  was  out  of  bed 
and  on  them  before  they  knew  what 
was  happening.  A push  sent  her  reel- 
ing against  the  wall,  and  she  was 
stunned  for  a minute.  Then  she 


“Oh  leave  her,  there  ain’t  nothing 
we  can  do.” 

In  a moment  all  was  quiet  except 
for  the  sobs  of  the  baby.  Gradually 
these  died  down,  and  finally,  too  tired 
to  cry  any  more,  Jinny  fell  asleep. 

She  was  awakened  by  the  intense 
heat  in  the  cabin.  That  meant  mid-  | 
morning  had  arrived.  After  calling  to 
her  mother  and  receiving  no  answer, 
she  got  up  and  found  the  bodies 
sprawled  on  the  cabin  floor.  Failing 
in  her  efforts  to  arouse  her  parents, 
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grasped  a knife  from  a wooden  box 
nailed  to  the  wall  to  serve  as  a cup- 
board, and  attacked  again.  Her  tawny 
naked  body  gave  her  the  appearance 
of  a magnificent  jungle  cat  fighting 
for  its  mate  as  she  slashed  at  them. 
Her  knife  struck  flesh,  and  the  white 
shoulder  of  the  leader’s  shirt  turned 
to  crimson.  She  drew  back  the  knife, 
to  strike  again,  but  the  blast  of  a 
shotgun  rocked  the  air.  She  pitched 
forward  on  her  face. 

There  was  a cry  of  “watch  out  for 
the  nigger”  and  some  more  shots  rang 
out.  The  white  men  milled  around 
their  leader,  examining  his  wound, 
and  talking  in  hushed  tones. 

“You  OK,  Luke?” 

“Did  you  see  that  bitch,  though?” 
“Yah,  wasn’t  she  a beaut?” 

“Let’s  get  out  of  here.” 

"Hey,  what  about  the  kid?” 


Jinny  threw  her  head  down  on  her 
mother’s  back  and  cried  piteously. 

A long  time  later  she  noticed  the 
new  teddy  bear  that  had  been  thrown 
to  the  floor  in  the  confusion  of  the 
night.  She  picked  it  up,  but  there 
was  blood  on  it  which  stained  the 
front  of  her  nighty,  so  she  threw  it 
down.  She  took  a piece  of  corn  bread 
from  the  table  and  sat  down  in  the 
doorway  to  eat  her  breakfast.  When 
she  had  finished  eating  she  took  the 
new  teddy  hear  outside  to  the  rain 
barrel  and,  by  standing  on  her  toes, 
managed  to  get  a cup  of  water  with 
which  she  cleaned  the  blood  off  as 
well  as  she  could.  Jinny  spent  the 
afternoon  playing  on  the  doorstep 
with  the  two  teddy  bears.  Sometimes 
she  made  occasional  trips  into  the 
house  to  see  if  her  parents  were  awake 
yet. 
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It  was  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening 
when  the  truck  with  the  two  deputy 
sheriffs  drove  up  the  road.  They 
stopped  in  front  of  the  house  and, 
ignoring  her,  went  right  in.  A few 
minutes  later  they  came  out  again 
carrying  something  wrapped  in  a 
sheet.  One  of  them  was  speaking. 

“Hell  of  job  for  a Sunday,  but  the 
sheriff  just  heard  about  it  this  after- 
noon, and  he  said  we’d  better  get  the 
bodies  in  to  the  coroner  so  everything 
would  be  legal  like.  Wonder  who  did 
it?” 

"I  dunno,  but  I seen  Luke  Rayburn 
in  church  this  morning  an’  he  had  his 
arm  in  a sling.  Course  I ain’t  saying 
Luke  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  but 
you  know  how  he  hates  niggers.” 

By  this  time  both  bodies  were  in 


the  truck  and  the  two  men  were  pre- 
paring to  drive  off. 

“Say,  what  about  the  kid?” 

“Oh  we  can  send  some  mammy  over 
for  her  in  the  morning.” 

“Well,  OK.” 

They  got  in  the  truck,  and  drove 
off  in  the  gathering  darkness. 

Jinny  went  into  the  cabin  to  look 
for  her  parents.  Finding  them  gone 
she  began  to  cry  and  call  for  her 
mother.  The  darkness  scared  her  too, 
so  taking  both  teddy  bears  with  her, 
she  climbed  into  the  crib.  For  a long 
time  she  lay  there  whimpering,  then, 
growing  sleepy,  she  sat  up,  threw  the 
new  teddy  bear  on  the  floor,  and 
settled  down  with  the  other  one 
wrapped  in  her  arms. 

Everything  was  quiet  as  night 
closed  in  around  the  cabin. 
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/-\N  THE  BED,  nearly  as  white  as 
N-'  the  neat  and  clean  sheets,  lay  tired 
Sarah  Compston.  She  had  been  made 
tired  by  fifty-nine  years  of  life  and 
labor,  and  was  now  resting  during 
what  were  suspected  to  be  the  last 
days  of  her  life.  By  her  bedside, 
Doctor  Ramborn  was  exchanging  soft 
words  with  her. 

A gentle  tap  on  the  door  led  the  sick 
widow’s  eyes  and  the  doctor’s  to 
gather  there,  where  the  tidy,  tender 
face  of  a nurse  appeared  and  an- 
nounced, “Visitors  for  Mrs.  Campston. 
Her  daughter  Sandra,  and  Mr.  Everett 
Adamsen.” 

The  doctor  noted  the  surge  of  hap- 
piness on  the  pallid,  bepillowed  face 
and  seemed,  himself,  to  enjoy  saying, 
“Send  them  in.” 

The  girl  skipped  in  rather  lightly 
for  her  bulk,  and  attached  behind  her 
by  entangled  fingers  was  a tall  and 
gawky  youth.  Both  had  dark  brown 
hair  and  brown  eyes,  but  here  re- 
semblance ceased.  Her  face  was  oval; 
his,  square.  Her  hair  was  curled;  his, 
straight.  Her  figure  was  full  and 
round;  his,  empty  and  bumpy.  They 
might  have  been  brother  and  sister, 
but  few  brothers  and  sisters  would 
look  with  such  rapture  into  each 
other’s  eyes.  And  the  illusion  was 
further  dispelled  when  they  stopped 
at  the  bedside,  and  Sandra  held  up 
her  vital  finger  from  which  flashed  a 
lovely  light,  and  she  said,  “Mom,  Ev’s 

got  his  degree,  and  ,”  here  they 

joined  in  unison,  “we’re  engaged!” 
“Oh,  no!”  wras  wrung  from  the  pa- 
tient’s suddenly  released  breath.  The 
doctor  gave  Sarah  a handkerchief 
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when  he  saw  the  flood  well  up  in  her 
pale  blue  eyes;  then  he  turned  to 
leave  them  alone.  But  Sarah  called, 
“Doctor,  don’t  go,  please.” 

“Are  you  going  to  tell  them  now?” 
he  asked. 

“Yes,  doctor.” 

“Go  right  ahead,  then.  I’ll  be  right 
back,”  he  said,  continuing  to  the  door. 

“All  right,”  she  replied,  turning  to 
the  happy  youngsters.  She  sucked  at 
a water  bottle  to  prepare  her  throat. 
At  their  youthful  smiles,  she  smiled, 
herself,  and  explained,  “The  nurse 
fixed  me  this  bottle  with  a big-holed 
nipple  ’cause  ’twas  so  much  strain  to 
sit  up  and  drink.  It’s  really  very  help- 
ful.” 

Then  her  tone  became  more  serious  | 
as  she  continued,  “Now  you  young- 
sters know  very  well  how  I’ve  tried  to 
teach  you  to  love  and  respect  one  an- 
other, as  all  Christian  children,  espe- 
cially brothers  and  sisters,  should. 
And  I have  tried  to  bring  you  up  as  ; 
healthy  and  happy  as  any  normal 
children.  I will  never  regret  any  sac- 
rifice I made  to  raise  and  teach  you. 
Maybe  through  it,  that  teaching,  you 
will  forgive  me  for  my  blunders.  I 
have  told  the  doctor  the  story  of  Ever-  j 
ett’s  folks  and  of  your  father,  Sandra. 

I should  have  told  you  long  ago,  and 
now  I must.” 

Closing  her  eyes  to  picture  the 
scene,  she  began,  “It  starts  in  the  late 
fall,  twenty-three  years  ago  — that ! 
was  in  1924  — when  a group  of  us 
were  milling  around  on  the  village! 
square,  bubbling  with  enthusiasm.! 
That  is,  most  of  us  were,  but  Dan,  myj 
husband  and  Sandra’s  father,  had  his 
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hands  full  keeping  me  from  fainting 
away  to  the  ground.  You  see,  just 
four  days  before,  my  second  baby  had 
been  born  dead.  In  seventeen  years, 
Dan  and  I had  had  two  stillborn 
babies.  But  nobody  was  paying  any 
attention  to  us;  we  were  all  waiting 
for  our  new  preacher.  Sixteen  days 
before,  we  had  first  heard  and  recog- 
nized the  brilliance  of  the  man.  So 
we  had  called  him  back  to  Cleareton 
to  champion  our  cause  — in  heaven. 
He  was  Reverend  Abraham  Adamsen.” 
Here  the  doctor  returned.  She  fol- 
lowed him  to  his  chair  with  her  eyes, 
but  did  not  halt  her  story.  “He  had 
given  such  a moving  sermon  in  the 
church  that  third  Sunday  back!  It 
was  in  competition  with  a much  older 
man,  Reverend  Bede  White.  I felt  a 
little  sorry  that  the  old  man  hadn’t 
done  better.  But  the  church  — which 
really  meant  Miss  Marthe  Bindle, 
’cause  she  seemed  to  run  everything 
’bout  the  church,  in  addition  to  the 
school,  where  she  was  the  school- 
ma’am  — the  church  had  voted  Rev- 
erend Adamsen  in  unanimously;  so 
to-day  we  expected  him  to  arrive  to 
acknowledge  the  honor  and  to  move 
into  the  big  parsonage.” 

She  emptied  her  bottle  and  contin- 
ued, “Well,  before  long  at  the  bend  in 
the  road  near  the  Rand  farm,  we  saw 
a cloud  of  dust  which  we  took  as  a 
certain  sign  that  the  Reverend  was 
arrived.  You  see,  strangers  seldom 
passed  along  the  town’s  only  street, 
and  all  of  the  town’s  residents  who 
could  walk  or  ride  were  here — about 
two  hundred  of  them.  The  sign  had 
been  rightly  read;  nobody  could  mis- 
take that  erect  bearing,  that  firm 
chin,  and  those  stern  black  brows.  He 
was  a man  of  vigor  and  power  and 
strict  Puritanism.  The  babbling  had 
ceased  as  soon  as  he’d  come  within 
hearing,  ’cause  his  commanding  figure 
seemed  to  send  ahead  a message  that 
there  was  to  be  no  show  of  emotion. 


So,  as  he  stepped  down  from  his 
chaise,  everyone  was  mute  except 
Miss  Bindle.  Nobody  scared  her,  but 
she  spoke  a soft  and  humble  greeting 
to  the  newly  arrived. 

“In  contrast,  he  boomed  a few 
words  to  us.  We  were  ogling  mum- 
mies and  didn’t  even  notice  that  his 
words  weren’t  soft  and  humble.  I re- 
member he  said,  ‘I  am  here  to  save 
all  your  damned  souls,  so  help  me, 
God!’  And  he  meant  it,  too. 

“But,  at  first,  it  seemed  that  God 
was  the  only  power  whose  aid  would 
do  him  any  good,  ’fore  long  the  whole 
town  came  to  recognize  the  two- 
wheeled vehicle  of  the  Reverend,  al- 
most at  the  sight  of  the  dust  it  raised. 
And  any  one  of  the  town’s  fifty-one 
homes  saw  nearly  as  much  of  him  as 
his  huge  cold  parsonage.  He  was  the 
mayor,  the  doctor,  the  sheriff,  and  the 
fire  chief,  ’though  officially  the  town 
didn’t  have  any  of  these;  but  never 
for  a moment  did  he  or  any  of  his 
flock  forget  that  he  was  Reverend. 
His  people  greeted  him  and  his  ser- 
vices civilly;  but  none,  warmly. 

“I  guess,  Dan  and  I knew  him  about 
as  well  as  anybody.  You  see,  we  lived 
across  the  street  and  about  a hundred 
yards  north  of  the  church.  The  par- 
sonage was  south  of  that.  This  made 
us  his  nearest  neighbor,  others  being 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  away. 
Anyhow,  Dan  had  sort  of  appointed 
himself  to  see  that  there  was  always 
wood  in  the  church  shed.  And  the 
same  shed  was  used  for  the  parson’s 
wood,  since  it  was  between  the  church 
and  the  parsonage.  So  Dan  and  the 
Reverend  came  to  know  each  other 
right  off. 

“Many’s  the  time  I took  Dan  a pot 
of  hot  coffee  and  found  the  Reverend 
there  chopping,  too.  I liked  to  sit  and 
compare  them.  My  Dan  was  bigger 
and  heavier,  but  the  Reverend  seemed 
as  strong  with  his  axe.  Even  Dan’s 
hair  was  heavier,  but  it  flopped 
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around,  while  the  Reverend’s  stiff, 
black  waves  clung  to  their  neatly 
combed  places.  And  Dan’s  eyes  had 
the  soft  brown  look  of  a chocolate 
cake  batter,  while  the  stern  hazel  eyes 
of  the  Reverend  were  more  like  the 
hard,  cold  cake  tin.  They  were  both 
men,  but  my  husband  was  material 
and  a follower;  the  Reverend  was 
spiritual  and  a leader. 

“Marthe  Bindle  was  like  the  Rev- 
erend in  some  ways.  She  was  about 
medium  height,  like  myself,  but  she 
was  rather  frail  looking,  especially 
with  her  blond  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
t But  she  was  as  full  of  pepper  as  a 
young  puppy.  She  went  to  all  the 
parties  and  dances,  and  planned  her 
own  when  the  time  seemed  to  lack 
doings.  Both  she  and  the  Reverend 
were  go-getters.  I always  admired 
them  from  my  own  quiet  niche. 

“But,  now,  even  Marthe  — and  she 
had  dominated  the  church  and  the 
school  since  she  arrived  as  school- 
ma’am  seven  years  before  — even  she 
submitted  humbly  to  the  preacher’s 
leadership.  She  had  lived  in  the  par- 
sonage with  the  three  preachers  and 
their  wives  who  had  come  before  Rev- 
erend Adamsen.  She  had  ’bout  run 
their  lives  and  had  directed  the  per- 
fect maintainance  of  the  parsonage 
and  the  church.  Now  she  lived  in  the 
spare  room  at  the  Grailey  house, 
nearer  the  school.  But  she  still  did 
more  than  anybody  else  to  keep  the 
parsonage  tidy;  that  was  her  first 
stop  after  school  each  day.  On  week- 
ends she  cleaned  at  the  same  hour. 
The  Reverend  managed  to  stay  out  of 
her  way  while  she  was  at  it;  and  this 
was  the  only  sign  I remember  that  he 
could  submit  if  he  wanted.”  The  doc- 
tor had  refilled  her  bottle,  from  which 
she  again  took  several  swallows. 

Refreshed,  she  went  on,  "Folks  sel- 
dom pass  up  anything  that  makes 
good  gossip,  and  Cleareton  people 
were  folks.  Now,  Miss  Bindle  had 


been  the  subject  of  scandalous  talk 
before,  but  had  disarmed  everybody 
by  admitting  to  all  that  they  said. 
Why,  she  had  even  admitted  to  secret 
feelings  about  my  Dan,  and  the  two 
of  them  had  laughed  about  it  so  hard 
that  I had  even  joined  in  the  joke.  I 
almost  choked  on  it  though,  when 
Mrs.  Grailey  called  me  ‘naive’.  Well, 
anyway,  she  denied  the  new  implica- 
tions, so  everybody  knew  they  were 
true  — she  and  the  Reverend  were  in 
love!  Well,  wasn’t  everybody?  Spring 
was  in  the  air. 

“Noticing  neighbors  — that’s  nicer 
than  calling  ’em  nosey  — had  come  to 
realize  that  the  Reverend  was  arriv- 
ing at  the  parsonage  every  afternoon 
immediately  after  school.  Out  on  the 
more  distant  farms,  they  noticed  that 
he  began  to  watch  the  time  along 
about  2.30  P.M.  and  some  folks  even 
fancied  he  was  becoming  warmer  in 
his  attitude  towards  our  ‘damned 
souls’.  He  seemed  to  take  more  pleas- 
ure in  helping  Ambrose  Carpenter 


whitewash  his  roosts  and  in  putting 
in  the  new  front  door  for  Cadwill 
Stromm  (whose  kids,  by  the  way, 
liked  to  watch  the  ‘preacha’  pound  to 
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see  what  he’d  say  if  he  hit  his  finger) 
— yes,  he  was  enjoying  all  those  tasks 
he  had  been  doing,  previously,  out  of 
a sense  of  duty.  His  chaise  was 
greeted  with  more  sincere  smiles 
these  days. 

“Now,  a lot  of  poor  actors  faked 
surprise  at  that  strawberry  supper 
when  they  announced  the  engagement, 
and  those  who  hadn’t  yet  begun  to 
warm  up  to  the  parson,  did  so  that 
evening,  ’cause  he  really  proved  be- 
yond a doubt  that  he  was  human. 
Why,  he  even  danced  the  reel,  then 
called  it  a while;  and  he  sang  with 
us  at  the  piano;  and  he  even  entered 
the  contest  to  see  who  could  eat  the 
most  shortcake  — and  pouted  comical- 
ly with  the  other  losers.  He  might 
plead  for  our  ‘damned  souls’,  but  he 
was  no  nearer  to  heaven  than  we 
were  — at  least,  not  bodily.  Truly  he 
was  a sheep  of  the  flock,  but  now  it 
was  by  recognition  of  the  lesser  sheep 
that  he  was  the  leading  ram. 

“And,  the  whole  flock  were  invited 
in  the  fall  when  the  event  took  place. 
From  a smaller  church  in  Narrow- 
ford,  beyond  the  mountain,  the  white- 
haired  Reverend  Bede  "White  came  to 
officiate.  The  affair  was  solemn,  but 
even  the  aged  ex-rival  for  this  pulpit 
was  happy.  And,  besides  bringing  to- 
gether two  persons,  the  marriage 
brought  the  once  untouchable  Master 
still  nearer  and  dearer  to  his  people. 
Miss  Bindle  had  not  only  been  a 
leader  and  a director,  but  she  had  also 
been  thoroughly  imbedded  in  the 
softer  part  of  the  people’s  hearts.  Now 
he  and  she  were  one  and  could  share 
that  place  together.  And,  ’cause  his 
people  needed  his  help  in  their  har- 
vesting, the  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Adam- 
sen  had  no  honeymoon,  but  began  at 
once  to  share  the  parsonage,  which 
like  all  else  began  to  glow  with  new 
warmth.”  Again  Sarah  bathed  her 
throat  with  a swallow  of  water,  looked 
at  Everett,  and  went  on. 


“It  was  in  this  house  almost  exact- 
ly a year  later  that  I delivered  you, 
Everett.  You  needn’t  blush  — I’d  del- 
ivered babies  before  and  have  since. 
I was  what  is  called  a ‘midwife’. 
There  aren’t  many  in  New  England 
any  more.  The  Reverend  had  helped 
deliver  some,  but  my  husband  was  the 
only  help  to  me  and  your  mother  this 
time.  I was  carrying  Sandra  at  the 
time;  she  was  only  about  six  weeks 
along.  Everett  was  still  nursing  when 
you  were  born,  Sandra.  I was  kind 
of  jealous  that  I couldn’t  nurse  you 
as  long,  but  Martbe  was  better  — 
equipped. 

“The  Reverend  loved  you,  Everett, 
and  probably  would  have  spoiled  you, 
but  for  your  mom;  Marthe  was 
strong-willed,  and  the  Reverend  had 
some  obstinacy  in  him,  too.  I can  see 
now  that  it  was  you,  through  no  fault 
of  your  own,  who  started  their  drift- 
ing apart,  but  they  had  both  been 
domineering  characters  and  were 
bound  to  clash  sometime.  Whether  he 
ever  regretted  submitting  to  Marthe’s 
will  while  she  carried  you,  we’ll  never 
know.  We  can  only  know  that  he,  and 
everyone  else,  could  see  Marthe  turn- 
ing into  a common  scold. 

“It  hurt  him  to  see  this,  and  for  a 
while  he  brooded  around  home,  but 
soon  decided  to  work  harder  for  his 
people.  He  was  now  practically  the 
only  organizer  of  church  functions; 
the  teacher  who  replaced  Marthe  was 
a prim  young  lady  who  seemed  scared 
of  her  own  shadow.  Knowing  she 
could  help,  the  Reverend  persisted 
until  he  broke  through  her  shell,  and 
began  to  take  her  around  to  see  the 
parents  of  her  pupils.  This  only  served 
to  widen  the  gap  between  the  Rev- 
erend and  Mrs.  Adamsen. 

“Apparently  suspicious  of  his  mot- 
ives, Marthe  tried  to  outdo  what  she 
thought  he  was  doing;  she  began  to 
be  very  flirtatious  with  the  men  at 
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the  barn  dances  and  parties,  Dan,  my 
husband  included.  This  wasn’t  what 
we  believed  to  be  her  true  character, 
in  spite  of  old  vicious  gossip,  but  some 
of  us  saw  it  becoming  an  obsession 
with  her.  The  townspeople  were  dis- 
gusted. The  Reverend  was  furious. 
After  two  years  of  married  life, 
Marthe  was  despised;  the  Reverend, 
pitied  and  respected. 

“But,  under  the  bitter  denunciation 
of  her  husband  and  his  flock,  she 
seemed  to  change  back.  Gradually  she 
began  to  renew  her  interest  and  activ- 
ity in  the  church.  Gradually  she  began 
to  rewin  the  alienated  affection  of  her 
husband.  In  the  next  three  years,  she 
became,  again,  a leader  and  director 
and  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  forgiv- 
ing Cleareton  citizens.  The  change 
seemed  to  give  a new  glow  of  life  to 
the  dying  embers  in  the  parsonage. 

“Please,  forgive  me  for  the  phrase 
‘embers  in  the  parsonage’,  but  it  is 
something  that  will  always  stick  in 
my  mind.  But,  to  keep  my  story  in 
order,  I’ll  let  that  work  itself  out. 
Anyway,  on  the  Friday  afternoon  be- 
fore Armistice  Day,  Marthe  was  bak- 
ing cakes  in  her  mammoth  ovens  for 
the  chicken  pie  supper  to  be  held  the 
next  evening.  My  big  husky  husband, 
Dan,  was  in  the  church  woodshed  cut- 
ting wood  for  the  church  furnace  and 
for  Marthe’s  stove.  I was  home  frost- 
ing fancy  cookies  and  tending  you 
two  kids.  You  were  playing  together 
on  the  lawn.  You  were  four,  Everett, 
and  Sandra  was  three.” 

GARAH  cleared  her  throat,  sipped  at 
her  water  bottle  a little,  sighed, 
and  went  on.  “The  Reverend  was  out  to 
Carpenter’s  at  the  north  end  of  town 
getting  chickens,  which  he  and  Am- 
brose were  dressing,  when  someone 
noticed  a forest  fire.  He  and  Ambrose 
judged  that  it  was  too  large  to  be 
fought  by  any  number  of  men  who 
could  be  gathered  in  Cleareton,  and 


that  it  was  coming  down  the  valley 
with  the  whole  town  in  its  path.  The 
Reverend  told  Ambrose  to  pack  and 
flee.  He,  himself,  raced  from  house  to 
house  warning  the  folks  and  helping 
them  organize  their  packing  and  re- 
treat. By  the  time  he  had  convinced 
some  folks  of  the  danger,  and  Kraft 
Borglum  to  let  his  pregnant  cow  shift 
for  herself,  and  the  like,  the  rolling 
smoke  was  already  thick  overhead 
and  the  odor  of  burned  evergreens 
was  clear  to  everyone. 

“In  trying  to  do  so  much,  the  Rev- 
erend was  only  a little  ahead  of  the 
fleeing  people;  and  almost  nobody 
was  very  far  ahead  of  the  fire,  which 
was  being  pushed  by  a brisk  north- 
easter. 

“The  Reverend  was  like  a machine 
when  he  stopped  to  help  me  pack  and 
hitch  the  horse.  I can’t  remember  all 
the  instructions  he  gave  me  then, 
’cause  they  came  off  his  tongue  so 
fast.  But  I’ll  always  remember  what 
he  said  as  he  left;  ‘That  is  the  fire 
of  hell  coming,  and  I must  save  my 
people;  if  you  can  manage  now,  I’ll 
go.’  And  when  he  left  me,  he  went 
right  on  by  the  parsonage  to  warn 
others  to  the  south.  ‘He’s  forgotten 
Dan  and  Marthe,’  I thought,  but  was, 
myself,  too  much  in  a hurry,  what 
with  seeing  the  people  rushing  by 
and  with  smelling  the  fire.  When  I 
did  get  packed,  I was  going  to  warn 
them. 

“But,  as  we  went  careening  out  the 
driveway,  I was  afraid  you  kids 
would  fall  from  the  seat,  so  I was 
helping  you  down  into  the  wagon 
under  the  seat  when  somebody  yelled 
at  me.  It  was  Cad  Stromm’s  oldest 
boy,  Eric  I had  scattered  the  six  or 
seven  sheep  he’d  been  driving  along 
the  road.  I was  sorry  and  ashamed, 
but  I guess  that  didn’t  help  him  any. 

“And  further  along  the  road,  we 
almost  turned  over  in  the  ditch  when 
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I went  whizzing  by  Madge  Rydeck. 
As  I passed  her,  she  was  slowing  her 
squeaking  old  manure  spreader  piled 
with  furniture  to  a stop  to  pick  up 
the  eight-year  old  Nobel  boy.  He  had 
his  pet  goose  under  one  arm  and  a 
plump  laundry  bag  over  his  shoulder. 
Again  I felt  ashamed,  ’cause  I’d 
passed  several  folks  walking,  without 
thinking  to  pick  them  up.  Thank 
God,  the  fire  caught  none  of  them  as 
the  result. 

‘‘Suddenly,  there  was  a report, 
louder  and  sharper  than  the  crackling 
flames  and  clattering  hooves.  I looked 
back.  Then  I remembered  Dan  and 
Marthe,  ’cause  now  I saw  the  parson’s 
chaise  in  front  of  the  parsonage.  Oh, 
I’ll  never  forget  that  last  look  at  that 
huge  house  and  the  church.  The 
slate  roofs  shone  in  the  red  light  they 
caught  from  the  boiling  blossoms  of 
flame  and  smoke  over  them.  And  then 
as  if  a curtain  were  drawn,  they  dis- 
appeared into  the  smoke.  And,  as 
soon,  it  was  blown  away  when  with  a 
roar  the  fire  slid  down  the  mountain 
on  the  treetops  into  the  leaves  around 
the  two  buildings  and  clutched  at 
their  very  walls.  It  frightened  me  to 
the  marrow,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I whipped  Dapple,  my  horse. 
And  even  as  I did,  there  came  a sec- 
ond boom.  I was  too  terrified  from 
then  on  to  realize  what  happened. 

“Well,  the  whole  town  was  burned 
out.  And  after  all  the  danger  was 
past  a cleanup  crew  went  through  the 
ruins.  In  the  remains  of  the  parson- 
age they  found  three  bodies — two  of 
them  were  tangled  and  embraced  in 
the  twisted  wreckage  of  a bed.  They 
had  buckshot  pellets  in  them.  Th-they 
were  Marthe  and  m-my  husband,  Dan. 
Near  the  other  end  of  the  house,  with 
the  metal  parts  of  a shotgun  clutched 
to  it,  was  the  headless  blackened  body 


of  Reverend  Adamsen.”  She  panted 
nervously,  but  kept  masterful  control 
over  herself,  making  the  tears  of  the 
young  people  her  main  concern. 

“That,”  she  concluded  when  they 
were  more  calm,  “is  the  story  of  the 
parents  you  can’t  recall.  Sandra,  my 
daughter,  I have  had  to  replace  only 
your  father;  but,  Everett,  I have  tried 
to  replace  both  of  your  parents  and 
give  you  the  Christian  training  the 
Reverend  and  Marthe  Adamsen  would 
have.  To  do  this,  I had  almost  no 
choice  but  to  raise  you  children  as 
brother  and  sister.  I believe  now 
that  we  were  almost  too  happy  and 
successful  in  our  relations,  because — 
uh — you  see — oh,  doctor,  I can’t  tell 
them!”  Her  eyes  pleaded  her  case. 

“All  right,  then,  we’d  better  leave 
this  tired  woman;  she  must  have 
rest,”  said  the  doctor  softly  and  with 
sympathy,  as  he  escorted  the  stunned 
sweethearts  to  the  door  Pressing  the 
door  until  it  latched,  the  doctor  now 
faced  the  youngsters  and  spoke  easily 
to  them,  “Everett,  you  might  have 
been  placed  in  an  orphanage  by  any 
other  woman,  but  Mrs  Campston  kept 
you  as  a brother  to  her  daughter.  She 
did  not  adopt  you,  but  out  of  admira- 
tion of  Reverend  Adamsen,  she  let 
you  keep  the  name  with  which  you 
were  born,  Everett  Adamsen,  although 
the  good  Reverend  never  fathered  a 
child!  No,  my  dear  children,  he  had 
been  in  the  army  in  Prance  in  the 
first  war  and  his  discharge  records 
show  that  his  injuries  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  be  a father.  Un- 
less you  can  prove  otherwise  — and 
my  own  efforts  assure  me  you  can’t 
— you  cannot  get  married,  because  all 
evidence,  including  those  brown  eyes 
Sandra  likes  to  look  into,  says  you 
have  the  same  father  — Dan  Camp- 
ston!” 
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MORRIS  KOFFMAN 


XTICOLAI  was  the  strongest  man  in 

^ the  village.  I remember  when  he 
died.  He  had  no  relatives  — only  a 
few  friends  and  curious  neighbors 
were  there  for  the  funeral  march. 
They  were  all  farmers;  each  worked 
hard  all  day;  each  one  hoped  that 
crops  would  be  plentiful  enough  to 
see  his  family  through  the  hard  Rus- 
sian winter. 

The  pall  bearers  carried  the  plain 
wooden  box  out  of  the  house.  Nicolai 
was  very  heavy  and  I could  see  the 
red  faces  of  the  carriers,  husky  farm- 
ers though  they  were,  straining  under 
the  great  wooden  box  as  it  was 
pushed  up  on  the  funeral  cart  and  the 
bearers  flexed  their  fingers.  Two  farm- 
ers went  around  to  the  front  of  the 
cart;  each  took  a side  of  the  cross  bar 
and  lifted  the  bar  to  stomach  height, 
preparing  to  pull. 

The  day  had  been  cold  and  rainy. 
The  mourners  hung  together  in  a 
tight  knot,  their  heads  covered  either 
with  homespun  shawls  tied  under  the 
chin  or  homespun  caps  which  fitted 
tightly  over  their  skulls.  The  twilight 
was  grey  and  dreary  when  the  proces- 
sion began  to  move  slowly  down  the 
road  leading  out  of  the  village.  The 
shuffle  of  tired  feet  and  the  creek  of 
the  wagon  wheels  were  the  only 
sounds  heard.  Occasionally  a pea-hen 
wandered  out  into  the  road  and 
pierced  the  silence  with  eerie,  fright- 
ening shrieks.  The  procession  straggled 
on  with  no  semblance  of  a line. 

Vladmir  and  Joseph,  the  two  farm- 
ers pulling  the  cart,  grunted  with  ef- 
fort at  each  incline  they  came  to.  Al- 


though it  was  cool,  small  beads  of 
sweat  stood  out  on  their  foreheads. 

“Stop  one  moment,  Joseph,”  Vlad- 
mir said,  “I  must  rest  a minute  and 
get  my  breath  before  we  start  up  this 
next  hill.” 

Joseph  was  only  too  glad  to  rest. 
He  had  finished  cutting  his  late  wheat 
that  day  and  his  back  ached  with  a 
dull  throbbing. 

“I  knew  that  Nicolai  was  strong  as 
a mating  bull,  but  I never  thought  he 
weighed  as  much  as  one,”  Joseph  took 
a deep  breath  and  spit  into  the  dirt 
rut  in  the  road. 

Vladmir  nodded.  “There  is  much 
truth  in  what  you  say,  Joseph.  I shall 
sleep  the  sleep  of  the  dead  tonight." 

“Nicolai  was  a generous  man  and  a 
good  farmer.  He  went  to  church  every 
Sunday.  It  is  little  enough  we  do 
carrying  him  to  his  rest”,  Joseph 
said.  “Let  us  get  on  with  this.  I do 
not  trust  my  wife  to  feed  the  cow 
proper.  I am  eager  to  be  back  at 
home.” 

Vladmir  rubbed  the  palms  of  his 
hands  together,  spit  on  them  and 
spread  the  spittle  around.  Then  he 
picked  up  the  cross  bar  again  and  the 
cart  began  to  move. 

The  twilight  deepened. 

“This  time  of  year,  every  day  is 
shorter  than  the  last,”  Vladmir  said. 

People  began  to  drop  out  of  the 
parade  to  rest,  each  one  remembering 
chores  that  were  yet  to  be  done,  until 
only  Nicolai,  Vladmir  and  Joseph 
were  left. 

Vladmir  and  Joseph  strained  at  the 
cross  bar.  They  tried  to  pick  up 


THE  HILL  AND  THE  LOAD 


enough  speed  to  make  this  last  steep 
hill  which  led  to  the  burial  ground, 
but  both  were  tired  and  longed  to 
rest. 

“Let  us  stop  a while,”  Vladmir  said. 

Joseph  thought  of  his  only  cow  and 
did  not  turn. 

“If  we  stop  now,”  he  said,  “we  shall 
never  make  the  top  of  the  hill.  Come, 
Vladmir,  put  your  shoulder  to  the  bar 
and  dig  your  feet  into  the  ground.” 

The  hill  was  a sharp,  steep  ascent. 
The  farmers  dug  the  toes  of  their 
rough-shod  boots  into  the  ruts  of  the 
road  and  strained  forward.  Although 
they  were  used  to  carrying  heavy 
loads,  this  load  was  sheer  dead 
weight.  They  were  now  sweating  pro- 
fusely. 

Through  gritted  teeth,  Vladmir 
said:  “I  do  not  think  you  are  doing 
your  share.  It  feels  as  though  all  the 
weight  is  right  on  my  side.” 

“Be  quiet  and  pull,”  Joseph  blurted. 
Each  looked  away  and  pulled. 

Half  way  up  the  hill,  Vladmir 
looked  at  his  fellow  worker  and 


smiled.  Darkness  had  set  in  and 
blanketed  the  countryside.  The  moon 
had  risen  and  offered  only  the  barest 
of  light. 

“I  am  sorry  I spoke  harshly  to  you, 
Joseph.  You  are  indeed  pulling  hard 
enough  for  two  men.  I hardly  feel  the 
weight  at  all  now,  Vladmir  said. 

“What  is  this  you  say?  I thought 
that  you  were  pulling  doubly  hard. 
My  side  is  light  and  easy.” 

Mystified,  the  two  stopped  still.  The 
cart  kept  going  as  of  its  own  will 
until  the  wheels  were  rubbing  their 
heels.  As  though  the  two  men  were 
one  they  leaped  from  behind  the  cross 
bar  and  fell  to  the  side  of  the  road. 
No  procession  followed.  The  road  as 
far  as  they  could  see  was  empty  but 
the  cart  moved  steadily  on.  When  the 
great  wheels  passed  them,  Vladmir  and 
Joseph  saw  a heavy  figure,  his  shoul- 
der to  the  cart,  pushing  with  ease. 
The  wooden  lid  was  off  the  coffin  and 
lay  flat  on  the  floor  of  the  cart.  The 
peasants  did  not  move  — it  was  Nico- 
lai pushing  the  cart! 
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Nature’s  Warm  Friend 


KENNETH  N.  ROBERTS 


“ He  took  the  color  of  his  vest 
From  rabbits’  coat  or  grouse's  breast; 
For  as  the  wood-kinds  lurk  and  hide, 
So  walks  the  woodman  unespied.”i 


OT  A Paul  Bunyan,  nor  a Daniel  Boone  — no,  Tlioreau  was  just  a man  in 


love  with  the  woods  and  lields,  the  rocks  and  rills,  the  laughing  loon, 
and  the  prowling  pike,  and  the  mouse.  In  short,  he  was  in  love  with  Nature. 
She  was  the  fiber  ol  his  very  soul;  and  whither  his  path  led,  she  was  there 
also,  compatible  as  life  itself:  in  his  backyard  or  in  the  hills  of  Concord,  in  the 
valleys,  in  every  dell  and  dingle,  and  in  the  wildest  areas.  In  Maine,  in  the 
White  Mountains,  or  in  Canada,  it  was  the  same:  nature  claimed  her  due. 

Not  only  was  he  a man  in  love  with  the  earth,  but  also  a man  upon  whom 
nothing  was  lost.  That  is,  his  sense  of  observation  was  immeasurably  keen. 
‘‘His  power  of  observation  seemed  to  indicate  additional  senses;  he  saw  as 
with  microscope,  heard  as  with  ear-trumpet,  and  his  memory  was  a photo- 
graphic register  of  all  he  saw  and  heard.  Every  fact  lay  in  order  and  glory 
in  his  mind,  a type  of  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  whole.”1 2 3 4 

True,  it  is  as  an  individual  and  writer  of  poignant  prose  that  Thoreau  now 
is  all  but  immortal;  but  I wish  to  deal  here  basically  with  his  love  of  nature 
and  his  remarkable  sense  of  observation.  Even  so,  the  former  two  attributes 
cannot  be  totally  neglected. 

“I  love  Henry,  but  I cannot  like  him.”2  So  remarked  a friend  of  Thoreau’s. 
But  deep  down  in  his  heart  Thoreau  had  no  intention  of  sponsoring  dislike. 
His  was  a troubled  soul,  seeking,  always  seeking,  for  the  why  of  things;  and 
his  mind  fomented  perhaps  a glacial  rift  that  rigidly  barred  any  warm  and 
friendly  intrusion  that  might  sublime  into  vapor  the  cold  reality  of  Truth. 
His  years  at  Walden,  the  most  fruitful  of  his  life,  were  the  years  in  which  he 
crystallized  his  thoughts.  Not  that  he  formulated  any  hypothesis,  he  merely 
made  up  his  mind,  so  to  speak,  and  set  his  life  accordingly.  Independence  from 
the  mores  of  society  and  resulting  human  entanglements  was  his  wish,  and 
such  was  his  indomitable  character  that  his  wish  was  his  way.  Even  to  the 
extent  of  refusing  to  pay  taxes,  for  which  he  spent  a night  in  the  local  jail, 
did  he  adhere  to  his  principle.  Again,  his  constant  struggle  for  self-improve- 
ment alienated  him  from  many;  “he  gave  free  reign  to  his  fresh  and  noble  but 
rather  egoistic  thoughts.”*  Canby,  the  noted  biographer,  thought  him  also  a 
cold  factualist  and  void  of  warm  emotion.  “He  was  inevitably  a neurotic  who 
sublimed  his  passions  first  in  a ruthless  analysis  of  his  friends  and  neighbors, 

1 F.  B.  Sanborn,  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1882, 

P-  251.  , , . , 

2 Sanborn,  op.  cit.,  p.  252. 

3 Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books,  New  York, 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1895,  p.  137. 

4 World’s  Popular  Encyclopedia,  Cleveland  and  New  York,  1937,  Vol.  No.  11, 
p.  269. 
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and  then  more  successfully  (perhaps  the  first  real  sublimation)  in  a loving 
study  of  nature.  She  was  more  responsive  than  his  friends. ”5 

Thoreau  “at  his  best  wrote  the  most  vigorous  and  pithy  prose  in  Amer- 
ican literature/’^  He  wrote  the  truth  as  he  saw  and  felt  it,  and  in  as  sincere  a 
manner  as  any  author  has  ever  done.  He  probably  knew  of  the  adage  “The 
truth  hurts”,  but  with  him  I think  such  a pain  was  akin  to  delight;  for  he 
despised  weakness  in  any  form,  mental  or  physical.  He  wrote  as  he  thought, 
and  his  thoughts  were  sharp,  penetrating  through  the  gauzy  clouds  in  which 
many  of  us  live  and  into  the  realm  of  cold  reality.  “When  we  are  shocked  at 
vice  we  express  a lingering  sympathy  with  it.  Dry  rot,  rust,  and  mildew  shock 
no  man,  for  none  is  subject  to  them. ”7  It  is  easy  to  see  the  truth  in  this  state- 
ment, and  it  is  as  easy  in  the  following  (both  are  but  typical  examples  of 
Thoreau’s  picture  of  the  whole) : “Most  men  can  be  easily  transplanted  from 
here,  there,  for  they  have  so  little  root,  — no  tap-root,  — or  their  roots  pene- 
trate so  little  way,  that  you  can  thrust  a shovel  quite  under  them  and  take 
them  up,  roots  and  all. ”8  Yes,  it  is  as  Stevenson  says:  “The  very  coldness  and 
egoism  of  his  own  intercourse  gave  him  a clearer  insight  into  the  intellectual 
basis  of  our  warm  mutual  tolerations/’^  And  this  clearer  insight  enabled 
Thoreau  to  write  with  extreme  simplicity;  there  is  no  excess  of  literary  flour- 
ish in  his  writings.  His  journals  are  masterpieces  in  so  far  as  simplicity  is 
concerned;  this  factor  and  the  truths  with  which  it  deals  make  his  contribu- 
tion to  American  literature  a rich  one. 

“Beat  with  thy  paddle  on  the  boat 
Midway  the  lake,  — the  wood  repeats 
The  ordered  blow;  the  echoing  note 
Is  ended  in  thy  ear;  yet  its  retreats 
Conceal  Time’s  possibilities  ; 

And  in  this  Man  the  nature  lies 
Of  woods  so  green 
And  lakes  so  sheen, 

And  hermitages  edged  between .”io 

It  was  at  Walden  Pond  that  Thoreau  immersed  himself  deeply  in  a loving 
study  of  nature,  which,  as  Canby  said,  was  more  responsive  than  his  friends. 
It  was  there  that  he  built  himself  a little  hut  with  an  axe  and  few  other  imple- 
ments; and  once  built  it  was  his  hermitage  for  two  years.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  Thoreau  went  to  Walden  Pond  as  a protest  against  society,  but  I prefer 
to  believe  that  he  went  there  just  as  much  to  be  with  his  Nature  as  he  did  to 
remove  himself  from  society.  For  Thoreau  loved  his  brother,  loved  Emerson, 
but  loved  most  of  all  the  fields  and  woods  of  Concord.”  These  fresh  things  that 
flow  about  the  cabin  surprise  him  in  the  midst  of  his  labors  with  a beauty  so 
pure  and  so  exultant  that  he  is  obliged  to  drop  his  spade,  his  book  or  his  house- 
keeping, sit  down  on  the  doorstep  and  simply  surrender  himself  to  the  unknown 

5 Canby,  Thoreau,  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1939,  p.  18,  (Preview). 

6 Brooks  Atkinson,  Walden,  New  York,  Random  House,  1947,  p.  18,  Introduc- 
tion. 

7 Odell  Shepard,  The  Heart  Of  Thoreau’s  Journals,  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin 

Company,  1927,  p.  21. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Familiar  Studies  of  Men  And  Books,  New  York, 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1895,  p.  137. 

10  Sanborn,  op.  c it.,  p.  214. 
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things  that  are  passing.”!!  He  would  go  on  long  solitary  walks  and  observe  the 
animals,  the  fish,  the  birds,  and  the  insects;  he  would  lie  down  in  the  green 
pastures,  himself  a part  of  the  whole.  And  what  were  his  thoughts?  ‘‘A  long, 
soaking  rain,  the  drops  trickling  down  the  stubble,  while  I lay  drenched  on  a 
last  year’s  bed  of  wild  oats,  by  the  side  of  some  bare  hill,  ruminating.  These 
things  are  of  the  moment.  To  watch  this  crystal  globe  just  sent  from  heaven 
to  associate  with  me.  While  these  clouds  and  this  sombre  drizzling  weather 
shut  all  in,  we  two  draw  nearer  and  know  one  another.”i2  But  it  was  not  only 
at  Walden  Pond  that  Thoreau  strove  to  satiate  his  thirst  for  nature;  in  Maine 
where  he  made  several  trips  with  his  cousin  from  Bangor  he  again  gave  vent 
to  his  questing  spirit. 

“In  unploughed  Maine  he  sought  the  lumberers'  gang, 

Where  from  a hundred  lakes  young  rivers  sprang; 

He  trod  the  unplanted  forest-floor,  whereon 
The  all-seeing  sun  for  ages  hath  not  shone; 

Where  feeds  the  moose  and  walks  the  surly  bear, 

And  up  the  tall  mast  runs  the  woodpecker .”is 

Many  of  these  journeys  were  quite  arduous;  and,  although  Thoreau  had  a 
strong  body,  over-exposure  and  over-work  injured  his  health.  He  said  himself 
that  he  could  not  preserve  his  health  and  spirits  unless  he  spent  at  least  four 
hours  a day  sauntering  through  the  woods,  but  his  idea  of  a saunter  at  times 
was  a little  on  the  strenuous  side.  When  mountain  climbing  he  refused  to 
recognize  the  existing  paths  and  set  out  on  a course  of  his  own,  over  fences 
and  fallen  trees  and  what  else  might  impede  his  path.  His  close  companion 
Channing  more  than  once  remarked  of  the  hardships  of  many  of  their  trips. 
To  Thoreau,  however,  these  were  not  hardships,  but  pleasures;  the  farthest 
removed  from  Man  were  perhaps  the  closest  to  Nature.  It  mattered  little, 
though,  whether  he  was  exploring  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Penobscot,  or 
meandering  through  the  marshy  meadows  of  Walden;  he  lived  for  and  with 
his  dearest  friend  — Nature. 

I too  love  nature,  but  the  wealth  of  kings  could  not  buy  for  me  the  delicacy 
of  feeling  and  the  keen  sense  of  observation  that  were  Thoreau’s.  A week  or  so 
ago  while  I was  fishing  at  a nearby  lake  I suddenly  noticed  a loon  bobbing 
over  the  surface  of  the  water.  And  no  sooner  did  I spot  him  than  he  dis- 
appeared. For  the  life  of  me  I cannot  even  remember  the  color  of  his  plumage. 
Such  was  not  the  case  with  Thoreau;  he  missed  nothing,  and  remembered 
everything,  going  to  great  extent  to  further  his  knowledge,  as  one  will  notice 
in  the  essay  Brute  Neighbors. 

“He  could  guide  himself  about  the  woods  on  the  darkest  night  by  the 
touch  of  his  feet,  pace  distances  with  accuracy,  and  gauge  cubic  contents  by 
the  eye.”i!  Sanborn  says  that  even  John  Brown,  who  suggested  the  Indian  by 
the  delicacy  of  his  perceptions  an'd  his  familiarity  with  animals,  trees,  etc.,  was 
not  as  much  at  home  in  the  open  air  as  was  Thoreau. 

When  a man  can  say  ”...  It  struck  me  that  these  ghost  leaves  (of  ice 
crystals)  and  the  green  ones  (of  the  grasses  on  which  they  formed)  . . . were 
creatures  of  the  same  law'.  It  could  not  be  in  obedience  to  two  several  laws 
that  the  vegetable  juices  swelled  gradually  into  the  perfect  leaf  on  the  one 

11  Ibid. 

12  Shepard,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 

13  Sanborn,  op.  cit.,  p.  24C. 

Ilf  Stevenson,  op.  cit.,  p.  119. 
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hand,  and  the  crystalline  particles  trooped  to  their  standard  in  the  same  ad- 
mirable order  on  the  other.”i5  it  shows  that  his  powers  of  observation  were 

abnormally  keen. 

On  all  his  walks  he  carried  with  him  a telescope,  a microscope,  a pen- 
knife, and  the  inevitable  journal,  in  which  to  record  his  observations.  He  had 
gauges  with  which  to  sound  the  rivers  and  lakes;  he  took  the  temperature  of 
the  water;  he  noted  the  tints  of  the  sky,  at  sunrise,  sunset,  or  any  other  time 
of  day;  he  jotted  down  the  names  of  different  flowers,  their  formations,  colors, 
etc.;  he  noted  every  aspect  of  nature  from  the  smallest  to  the  greatest.  Canby 
noted  that  Thoreau’s  observations  and  procedures  were  good  science.  But 
scientific  though  he  may  have  been,  Thoreau  had  an  aversion  to  hurting  ani- 
mals. When  a youth  he  used  a gun  like  most  boys,  but  later  in  life  he  substi- 
tuted for  it  a telescope.  As  for  fish,  although  he  was  deeply  interested  in  them, 
he  said  “I  did  not  pity  the  fishes  nor  the  worms.” 

Thoreau  is  remembered  by  posterity  today,  and  he  probably  will  continue 
to  be  remembered  in  the  future  as  an  independent  recluse,  despising  society 
and  constantly  striving  for  self-improvement;  but  I feel  that  it  is  as  a lover  of 
Nature  that  he  should  be  remembered,  endeared  to  the  hearts  of  all.  As 
Bazalgette  said,  “I  always  think  of  Thoreau  when  I look  at  a sunset.”i6 

15  Canby,  op.  cit.,  Text,  pp.  100-101. 

16  Bazelgette,  op.  cit.,  p.  2. 


The  snow  is  cold  and  white  and  deep, 
deep  and  cold  as  death, 
death  that  means  eternal  sleep, 
sleep  that  steals  the  breath, 
breath  that  from  your  soul  has  fled, 

; fled  on  clouds  of  love, 

love  that  lives,  but  once  was  dead, 

dead  as  the  air  above, 

above  this  wrong  and  ragged  room, 

room  we  grew  to  hate, 

hate  that  nurtured  in  the  womb, 

womb  born  to  challenge  fate, 

fate  that  cried  for  you  to  yearn, 

yearn  for  things  eternal, 

eternal  things  I could  not  earn, 

earn  and  find  supernal, 

supernal  life  with  you,  my  dear, 

dear  one  make  me  cry, 

cry  to  ease  my  heart  of  fear, 

fear  that  I will  never  die. 

The  snow  is  cold  and  white  and  deep, 
deep  and  cold  as  death, 
death  that  means  eternal  sleep, 
sleep  that  stole  your  breath. 


n 


JAMES  BANNON 
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Higli  Walls 

DAVID  N.  UNDELL 


A LOG  fell  and  Tam  looked  up 
from  his  book  at  the  squatting 
stove.  He  looked  at  its  fat,  red  belly 
and  stubby  iron  legs.  It  fought  a 
losing  battle  with  the  cold  that  came 
from  the  cracks  in  the  walls  and  floor. 
Paint  traces  of  steam  rose  from  the 
tin  basin  on  top  of  the  stove. 

His  eyes  moved  to  the  table  in  the 
center  of  the  room.  It  was  heaped 
high  with  dirty  dishes,  a pail,  boxes, 
and  a pile  of  bedclothes.  He  looked  at 
the  book  again.  Susan  had  given  it 
to  him  a long  time  ago.  — No,  not  so 
long  — two  years.  — Two  years  ago  to- 
night. 


He  had  just  come  back  then  from 
overseas  and  was  waiting  up  North 
in  Rochester,  for  orders.  He  and  his 
buddy  had  been  invited  to  the  Jen- 
nings home  through  the  U.S.O.  His 
buddy  couldn’t  go  at  the  last  minute, 
so  he  had  gone  alone  to  spend  Christ- 
mas Eve  in  the  Jennings’  house.  It 
was  the  happiest  few  hours  he  had 
ever  spent.  He  remembered  his  un- 
easiness at  first,  and  how  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jennings  had  made  him  feel  at 
home.  He  thought  of  the  Christmas 
tree,  the  presents,  the  fireplace,  the 
deep  divan.  Susan  had  played  the 
piano  and  they  all  had  sung  carols. 
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He  smiled,  remembering  how  the  kit- 
ten had  played  with  the  ornaments 
that  hung  from  the  tree.  He  thought 
of  the  long  talk  afterward  with  Susan. 
It  was  then  Susan  had  given  him  the 
book.  It  had  been  the  first  Christmas 
in  five  years  that  he  hadn’t  been 
drunk,  in  fact  it  had  been  his  only 
real  Christmas. 

Tam  again  concentrated  on  his 
book.  The  door  was  flung  open.  Paw 
stepped  inside,  as  the  cold  air  swept 
through  the  room. 

“Dammit,  shut  the  door,”  said  Tam. 

Paw  kicked  it  shut.  Then  trudged 
to  the  table  and  kicked  his  shoes 
against  the  legs.  Red  dirt  fell  to  the 
floor. 

Tam  watched  his  father  unbutton 
his  mackinaw  and  fling  it  on  the 
table.  Paw  rolled  up  the  sleeves  of 
his  checked  flannel  shirt  as  he  went 
towards  the  stove.  He  carried  the 
basin  of  steaming  water  back  to  the 
table  and  shoved  the  bed  clothes  aside 
to  make  room  for  the  pan. 

Paw  glanced  at  Tam. 

“Pretty  damn  cold  on  the  tracks 
ain’t  it?” 

“Yeah,  it’s  cold.” 

“Why  don’t  cha  work  in  the  mill? 
It’s  warm  in  there.” 

“I  ain’t  gonna  work  in  no  mill.” 

“Yeah,  but  it’s  warm  in  the  mill, 
Tam,  and,  besides,  it’s  easier  then 
working  on  them  railroad  tracks.” 

“I  ain’t  gonna  work  in  no  mill,  I 
said.” 

“Suit  yourself,  I ain’t  gonna  make 
you.” 

Tam  looked  down  at  his  book. 

“You  reading  that  damn  poem  book 
again?  . . . Christ,  you  must  be  queer. 
I never  thought  you’d  be  queer,  Tam.” 

“I  ain’t  queer,  Paw,  I just  like  read- 
ing it.  I’m  reading  a poem  about 
Christmas.  It’s  Christmas  Eve,  ya 
know. 

“Yeah?  Well,  Merry  Christmas.” 


Paw  turned  back  to  the  basin.  He 
began  scooping  water  to  his  face  with 
his  cupped  hands.  It  ran  down  his 
arms  and  dripped  from  his  elbows. 

“I  ain’t  feeling  so  good,  Paw.” 

Tam  looked  up  to  see  his  mother 
standing  unsteadily  in  the  half  open 
doorway  of  the  bedroom,  eyeing  Paw. 
All  that  covered  her  bulk  was  an  old 
flannel  dress — thin  and  dirty.  Her 
gray  hair  hung  in  long,  loose  strag- 
gles. Her  fat  legs  and  feet  were  bare 
and  streaked  with  dirt.  Tam  looked 
away,  feeling  uncomfortable.  Paw 


ignored  her  and  continued  to  splash 
water  on  his  face. 

She  turned  to  Tam. 

“I  ain’t  feelin’  so  good,  Son.” 

“I  heard  you  the  first  time,”  Tam 
said  without  looking  at  her. 

“My  back  aches.” 

“Your  back  is  always  aching”  said 
Paw. 

She  shuffled  to  the  table  and  sat 
down.  She  leaned  on  the  table  and 
looked  at  Tam. 

“Read  me  a poem.  Son.” 

Tam  glanced  at  his  father,  then 
sliced  into  the  book  with  his  finger. 

“This  one’s  by  Frost,”  he  said. 

“Who’s  Frost,  Son?”  his  mother 
asked. 

“I  donno,  but  he  writes  good.” 

“Read  the  poem,  Son.” 
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“Two  roads  diverged  in  a yellow 
wood, 

And  sorry  I was  I could  not  travel 
both 

And  be  one  traveller.” 

“God  dammit,  do  I have  to  listen  to 
that  stuff,”  shouted  Paw.  “It  ain’t 
enough  that  I work  in  that  damn  mill 
all  day  but  I have  to  come  home  and 
listen  to  that  queer  stuff  at  night.” 

“Read  it  to  me  later,  Son,”  said 
Maw. 

Tam’s  sister  came  in  from  the  bed- 
room and  moved  toward  the  coat 
hanging  on  the  wall. 


Tam  struggled  to  his  feet. 

“Where  the  hell  are  you  goin’?”  he 
said. 

“What’s  it  to  you,”  she  said. 

“What  you  wearin’  that  dress  for?” 
“Cause  I like  It.” 


“Well,  I don’t!  It  fits  too  good.  It’s 
too  black.” 

She  put  on  her  coat  and  moved  to- 
wards the  door. 

“You  ain’t  leavin’  for  anywhere,” 
Tam  said. 

“Who  are  you  to  tell  me  what  to 
do.” 

“You’re  my  sister,  ain’t  you.  Jed 
said  to  mind  you  while  he  was  gone." 

“Jed’s  in  Atlanta  having  a good 
time.  I ain’t  gonna  stay  here  cooped 
up  in  these  two  rooms.  I aim  to  have 
some  fun  too!” 

“What  about  the  baby,”  said  Tam. 

“What  about  him — he’s  asleep,  and 
besides  I’m  just  goin’  for  a walk!” 

“Yeah,  you  just  going  for  a walk. 
You  smell  like  a French  ...” 

“Leave  her  alone,  Tam,”  interrupted 
Paw.  “There  ain’t  no  harm  in  her 
goin’  for  a walk.” 

Tam  slumped  into  his  corner  again 
as  his  sister  slipped  out.  He  began 
reading  again  to  himself. 

‘I  looked  down  one  as  far  as  I 
could 

To  where  it  bent  in  the  under- 
growth 

Then  took  the  other  as  just  as 
fair’ 

The  baby  began  to  cry.  There  was 
a knock  at  the  door. 

“Come  in,”  said  Paw. 

A big  husky  boy  dressed  in  Army 
shoes  and  an  Army  overcoat  stepped 
inside. 

“Hello,  Paul,”  said  Tam. 

“Wadda  ya  say,  Tammy?  Let’s  go 
down  the  street  and  do  a little  celeb- 
ratin’ tonight.  It’s  Christmas  Eve  and 
I feel  like  gettin’  sopped  anyway.” 

Tam  glared  at  the  book.  The  baby 
cried  louder. 

“Besides,  Jean  is  down  thar  and 
she’s  been  askin’  for  ya,  Tammy.” 

Tam  dropped  the  book  and  got  up. 

“Be  right  with  you,  Paul.” 
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COLONEL  NASH  PERKINS,  head 
of  the  G~2  district  office  in  Vien- 
na, made  a vague  gesture  with  a neat- 
ly tailored  arm  and  said,  “Sit  down, 
Zimmer.  Anywhere.” 

Lieutenant  Franz  Zimmer  picked 
an  uncomfortable-looking  chair  next 
to  the  window.  The  Colonel  pointed 
to  a sheaf  of  papers  which  nested  on 
the  green  blotter  on  top  of  his  huge 
desk. 

“I  have  an  interesting  case  here,” 
he  said,  taking  off  his  glasses.  “And 
I’m  going  to  hand  it  to  you  because 
the  parties  concerned  lived  in  the 
second  district  of  Vienna.  That’s 
where  you  originally  came  from,  eh?” 
Zimmer  nodded. 

“There  are  some  peculiar  angles  to 
the  case,”  continued  the  Colonel.  “It 
concerns  an  underground  organization 
which  was  never  snooped  out  by  the 
Nazis  and  which  never  contacted  us. 
I want  you  to  find  out  who  the  people 
behind  it  were.” 

He  tossed  the  file  to  Zimmer.  The 
Lieutenant  caught  it  and  leafed 
through  it.  Then  suddenly  he  turned 
pale  and  said,  “You  don’t  have  to  look 
any  further,  sir.  I am  that  under- 
ground organization.” 

The  Colonel  put  on  his  glasses 
again.  “You  what?”  He  asked  unbe- 
lievingly. 

The  Lieutenant  did  not  hear  him. 
“The  Dietrichs  of  the  Lessinggasse," 
he  said  dreamily,  as  if  thinking 
aloud. 

“But  that’s  impossible!”  shouted  the 
Colonel.  “The  case  is  dated  June,  1939. 
Three  months  before  the  war  began. 
You  couldn’t  possibly  have  been  more 
than  fifteen  then.” 
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“I  wasn’t,  sir.” 

“All  right.  Shoot,  and  let’s  get  this 
case  cleared  up.” 

Zimmer  turned  the  chair  around  so 
that  it  faced  the  window.  He  placed 
his  elbows  on  the  wide  sill  and  began. 

It  started  in  September  1938  (he 
said).  I had  just  turned  fourteen.  I 
was  small  for  my  age  and  very  skin- 
ny. My  father  used  to  say,  “He’s  all 
hands,  feet,  ears,  and  freckles.”  School 
had  just  begun  and  on  this  particular 
morning  I stood  at  the  intersection 
of  Taborstrasse  and  Heinestrasse, 
waiting  for  the  ‘O’  street  car  which 
goes  right  by  my  school.  A warm 
breeze  swept  through  the  air,  the 
kind  of  breeze  that  foretells  a hot 
day.  Beads  of  sweat  were  forming  at 
the  roots  of  my  hair  and  I was  se- 
riously contemplating  the  possibility 
of  not  going  to  school.  There 
were  so  many  attractive  alternatives: 
Workmen  were  constructing  a new 
bandstand  in  the  park;  several  planes 
were  scheduled  to  take  off  at  the  air- 
port, and  a parade  was  going  to  be 
held  that  morning.  The  sweat  trickled 
down  my  forehead  and  deliriously  I 
thought  of  the  quick,  cold  water  of 
the  Danube.  I looked  past  the  grey 
old  residences  and  tree-lined  side- 
walks of  the  Taborstrasse  towards  the 
huge,  swastika-draped  railroad  station 
from  behind  which  the  ‘O’  car  would 
emerge.  Still  there  was  no  sign  of 
it.  Only  automobiles  and  workmen 
hustling  to  their  jobs.  Darn  it,  I 
thought,  I am  going  to  give  this 
street  car  a hundred  seconds  to  show 
up.  If  it  is  not  here  by  then,  I am 
going  for  a swim.  Quickly  I began  to 
count,  while  my  eyes  anxiously  stared 
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down  the  street.  Ninety-eight,  ninety- 
nine,  one  hundred,  I counted.  And 
still  no  sight  of  the  trolley.  I sighed 
happily,  picked  up  my  books,  and  was 
about  to  leave,  when  I saw  Helga 
Dietrich. 

Right  there  and  then  I decided  to 
take  the  street  car  to  school,  to  Ges- 
tapo Headquarters,  to  hell,  as  long  as 
Helga  would  be  on  it.  Of  course  I did 
not  know  then  that  her  name  was 
Helga.  I did  not  even  speculate  about 
her  name  — I just  saw  her,  and  her 
appearance  became  my  thoughts. 
Shoulder-length  reddish  brown  hair, 
rolled  into  vertical  curls  in  the  back, 
and  falling  in  horizontal  waves  over 
her  gently  curved  forehead.  Brown 
eyes,  as  soft  and  forgiving  as  a dying 
deer’s,  a little  freckled,  upturned  nose, 
a blue  dress,  and  shoes  the  same  color 
as  her  hair. 

On  my  part  it  was  love  at  first 
sight  and,  I thought,  true  love.  Not 
the  kind  of  love  I had  felt  for  Frau 
Huenchen,  the  butcher’s  young  wife. 
That  love  had  lasted  for  only  three 
days  and  expired  abruptly  one  morn- 
ing when,  on  my  way  to  school,  I 
saw  Mrs.  Huenchen  in  her  breakfast 
attire.  Her  nightshirt  swept  the  side- 
walk; her  hair  was  uncombed  and 
hung  in  unruly  strains  over  her  sleep- 
drunken  eyes,  and  a twenty-four 
hours  old  make-up  was  smeared  all 
over  her  face.  For  a moment  I tried 
to  paint  a mental  portrait  of  Helga  in 
disorderly  attire  and  with  disheveled 
hair,  then  I laughed  at  myself.  Helga 
would  look  good  wearing  a potato 
bag,  I thought. 

“Well,  are  you  getting  on,  or  aren’t 
you?”  shouted  the  street  car  conduc- 
tor. I had  not  heard  the  trolley  ap- 
proach and  my  face  became  very  red 
— and  even  redder  when  he  added, 
“Still  in  dreamland,  junior?”  He 
turned  towards  the  passengers  and 
began  to  laugh  uproariously.  I stepped 
into  the  street  car  and  it  seemed  to 


me  that  I had  entered  a landscape  of 
smiling  teeth.  Hot  needles  were 
pricking  my  skin  and  my  ears  were 
on  fire.  Secretly  I hoped  that  the 
ground  would  split  underneath  me,  So 
that  I could  sink  to  the  center  of  the 
earth.  But  nothing  that  fortunate 
happened.  It  is  true  that  the  floor 
trembled  a little,  but  only  because 
the  conductor  had  started  the  street- 
car. And  Helga  must  be  smiling.  I 
bit  my  lower  lip  and  called  myself  a 
fool.  It  would  be  just  like  Franzl 
Zimmer  to  make  himself  appear  ridic- 
ulous in  front  of  the  girl  of  his  choice. 
Carefully  I raised  my  eyes  and 
searched  for  Helga.  She  had  found  a 
seat  near  the  middle  of  the  trolley. 
She  looked  at  me  and  a smile  played 
in  her  eyes.  I stuck  out  my  chin  and 
pretended  to  be  immune  to  remarks 
by  street  car  conductors. 

After  a few  minutes  and  two  stops, 
I looked  at  Helga  again.  The  smile 
had  disappeared  and  now,  with  a half 
serious,  half  interested  look,  she  was 
helping  a fat,  bald-headed  man  in 
paint-smeared  dungarees  read  a morn- 
ing paper.  Come  on,  fatso,  I prayed, 
just  ask  her  to  quit  reading  your 
paper;  just  say  you  don’t  want  her  to 
look  over  your  shoulder.  Just  say  it 
and  see  what’ll  happen.  Oh,  dear  God, 
give  me  a chance  to  protect  her  so 
that  she’ll  notice  me  in  a different 
light.  I could  picture  the  incident. 
He  would  say  to  her,  “Can’t  you  buy 
your  own  paper?”  And  I would  rush 
over,  plant  myself  squarely  in  front 
of  him  and  shout,  “She’s  just  reading 
it,  mister.  Not  eating  it!”  And  be- 
fore he  could  think  of  an  answer,  I 
would  grab  him  by  his  dirty  shirt, 
yank  him  to  his  feet,  swing,  and  hit 
him  right  in  the  middle  of  his  fat 
face.  Then  I’d  just  stand  there  com- 
placently and  watch  his  fat  bulk  col- 
lapse like  an  empty  bag  of  flour. 
After  he'd  be  stretched  out,  I’d  wrench 
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the  newspaper  from  his  limp  hands, 
dust  it  off,  walk  over  to  Helga,  and 
present  it  to  her  with  a gallant  bow 
and  the  “compliments”  of  Franz  Zim- 
mer. My  fist  was  clenched  and  I 
thought  I could  feel  the  fat  man’s 
nose  crumble  underneath  it. 

“You  ain’t  mad  at  me,  junior,  are 
you?”  asked  the  conductor  and  began 
to  laugh  again. 

“No,  sir,”  I said  and  cursed  myself. 
"School’s  just  started,  that’s  why  I’m 
so  mad.” 

: “I  get  you.” 

I glanced  towards  Helga  again.  She 
had  not  noticed  the  little  incident 
with  the  conductor.  She  was  still 
reading  the  newspaper  over  the  fat 
man’s  shoulder,  and  he  did  not  say 
anything  at  all.  He  even  waited  for 
Helga  to  finish  whatever  she  was 
reading  before  folding  the  paper  to 
another  page.  So  I had  to  content 


myself  with  just  watching  her  and 
feeling  my  heart  knock  quicker  when- 
ever she  smiled,  even  though  the 
smiles  were  not  intended  for  me  but 
for  Seicherl,  the  character  in  the 
comic  strip. 

“Do  you  still  remember  the  head- 
line of  that  paper?”  interrupted  the 
Colonel. 

“Yes,”  said  Zimmer.  “Czechs  Murder 
Four  Sudeten  Germans.” 

“Things  were  beginning  to  pop, 
eh?” 

“Mmmmmm,”  agreed  Zimmer. 

Then  she  looked  up  (Zimmer  con- 
tinued) and  I quickly  began  to  in- 
terest myself  in  an  advertisement 
above  her  head  which  proclaimed  the 
advantages  of  the  Strength  Through 
Joy  program.  When  I looked  down 
again,  her  seat  was  empty.  For  a 
second,  panic  shot  through  me  like  a 
hundred  amps  current,  then  I saw 
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her  standing  near  the  exit,  and  ex- 
haled in  relief.  It  was  the  stop  for 
my  school.  I handed  my  pupil’s 
ticket  to  the  conductor  and  got  off 
after  her,  praying  that  she’d  go  to 
my  school.  My  prayers  were  an- 
swered. 

rPHAT  day  I did  not  learn  anything 
in  school.  Between  classes  I roamed 
through  the  corridors,  vainly  hoping 
to  catch  a glimpse  of  her.  During 
classes  I kept  thinking  of  her  and, 
when  I had  to  write  fifty  times  ‘I 
shall  not  day-dream  in  class’,  I wrote 
it  automatically  and  thought  of  Helga. 

When  the  one  o’clock  bell  rang,  I 
was  the  first  to  rush  out  of  class,  the 
first  to  pick  up  his  cap,  the  first  to 
race  down  the  stairs,  the  first  to  reach 
the  street.  I placed  myself  opposite 
the  exit  where  I could  see  everybody 
who  came  out  of  the  school.  Boys, 
girls,  faces  that  did  not  mean  any- 
thing to  me,  even  though  some  of 
them  said  hello;  faces  that  I hated 
because  the  one  I was  searching  for 
was  not  among  them.  Finally  she 
came.  She  was  surrounded  by  a group 
of  girls,  and  unconsciously  I thought 
of  the  passage  in  the  Nibelungen  we 
had  read  in  class  the  day  before:  “As 
the  sun  breaks  out  of  the  dark  clouds, 
so  Kriemhild’s  beauty  shone  among 
her  maidens.”  Squealing,  giggling,  and 
gesticulating,  the  girls  walked  as  far 
as  the  street  car  stop.  There  the 
group  broke  up.  Helga  waited  for  the 
street  car,  and  so  did  I.  When  it  ar- 
rived, Helga  was  pushed  into  the  back 
of  the  trolley  and  I remained  in 
front.  But  we  got  off  at  the  same 
stop. 

She  turned  into  the  Heinestrasse, 
and  so  did  I.  She  took  the  first  right, 
Lessinggasse,  and  I stopped  at  the 
corner,  pretending  to  tie  a shoelace. 
She  walked  into  the  fourth  house  on 
the  left  side,  and  after  she  had  en- 
tered, I casually  sauntered  past  the 


house  and  looked  at  the  number:  28. 
Then  I went  home. 

The  rest  of  that  afternoon  and  a 
good  part  of  the  night  I formulated 
plans  as  to  how  I could  meet  Helga 
the  next  day.  I finally  decided  that 
I was  going  to  ask  her  for  the  correct 
time.  This  seemed  an  easy  approach 
and  I could  not  see  how  I could  pos- 
sibly bungle  it. 

I got  up  early  next  morning.  So 
early  in  fact  that  my  father  had  not 
gone  to  bed  yet.  His  eyes  were  blood- 
shot, and  an  ashtray,  piled  high  with 
half-smoked  cigarettes,  fed  a thick 
column  of  smoke  to  the  air.  Knowing 
me  as  a feather-warmer,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  me  up  at  six-thirty.  But 
when  he  saw  me  splash  water  into  my 
hair  and  comb  it  carefully,  brush  my 
teeth  for  several  minutes,  remove 
dust  and  dirt  from  my  clothes,  give 
my  shoes  a mirror  shine,  and  tip  my 
cap  at  a daring  angle,  he  smiled  know- 
ingly and  asked,  “Are  you  in  love, 
son?”  I denied  that  vehemently,  but 
from  the  look  in  his  eyes  I knew  that 
he  knew. 

At  seven  in  the  morning  I stood 
waiting  at  the  street  car  stop.  I waved 
on  car  after  car,  and  began  to  give 
up  hope  when  finally,  at  a quarter  to 
eight,  her  blue  dress  swung  around 
the  corner.  This  is  it,  I said  to  my-  i 
self,  as  she  approached.  But  when  she 
stood  next  to  me,  as  perfectly  beauti- 
ful as  an  angel,  I could  only  think. 
My  heart  had  climbed  into  my  mouth, 
and  my  tongue  was  as  useless  as  a 
cigarette  to  a fish.  A puff  of  wind 
galloped  through  the  air  and  lifted 
strands  of  her  hair  into  my  face.  My 
heart  was  pushing  against  my  teeth, 
and  I gulped  loudly  and  swallowed  it 
down.  Tomorrow,  I consoled  myself. 

The  next  day  I got  up  even  earlier. 
Roosters  were  still  dreaming  of  their 
favorite  hens  when  I began  to  wash 
up.  I put  on  a new  suit  and  a neck- 
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tie.  My  father  was  still  up.  He  looked 
haggard  and  was  bleeding  to  death 
from  his  eyes. 

“Have  you  asked  her  yet?”  he 
wanted  to  know. 

“Asked  her  what?” 

“If  she’ll  marry  you.” 

“Oh,  go  and  catch  up  on  your 
sleep,  dad.” 

“I  wish  I could,”  he  said  sadly. 

Again  I waited  for  Helga  at  the 
street  car  stop.  With  every  passing 
trolley  my  heart  beat  faster.  And 
when  she  came  I couldn’t  speak.  But 
on  the  way  back  from  school  I learned 
her  name. 

She  was  laughing  with  one  of  her 
ugly  girl  friends,  and  I was  standing 
three  people  away.  I could  not  hear 
what  the  girls  were  talking  about, 
but  suddenly  Helga  giggled  and  her 
friend  said  in  a shocked  tone,  raising 
her  voice,  “Helga  Dietrich!  How 
could  you  have  said  such  a thing!” 
“Helga  Dietrich,  Helga  Dietrich,  Hel- 
ga Dietrich,”  I mumbled  and  made  a 
tune  out  of  that  name. 

'T'HE  first  thing  I did  when  I got 
A home  was  to  look  for  a telephone 
directory.  Dietrich,  28  Lessinggasse, 
R-16-6-44.  With  shaking  fingers  I 
dialed  the  number.  The  buzzer  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line  sounded  three 
times,  then  a female  voice  said,  hello. 
“May  I speak  to  Helga  Dietrich, 
please?”  I asked.  And  a warm  trickle 
rolled  down  my  back  when  the  voice 
said,  “This  is  her  speaking.  Who  is 
this,  please?”  I did  not  answer.  I did 
not  want  to.  I was  happy  to  hear  her 
say  hello  several  times.  Then  she 
hung  up.  The  helloes  echoed  like 
angels’  music  in  my  mind.  I slowly 
let  the  receiver  slip  out  of  my  hand. 
I was  happy.  I had  spoken  with  her. 

During  the  next  few  days  I pro- 
duced thousands  of  schemes  which 
would  facilitate  my  meeting  her. 
Some  were  simple,  some  elaborate; 


some  naive,  some  fantastic.  But  the 
courage  to  execute  any  one  of  them 
always  failed  me.  I was  either  tongue- 
tied  or  my  legs  would  refuse  to  move 
me  towards  her.  The  more  time  I 
spent  in  fabricating  schemes,  the 
longer  and  more  detailed  they  be- 
came. At  first  I could  evolve  one  in 
one  block’s  walking  distance,  but  as 
time  passed  they  generated  into  feat- 
ure-length dreams.  For  Helga  I would 
duplicate  the  labors  of  Hercules,  share 
the  adventures  of  Ulysses,  and  slay 
Hagen  von  Tronje,  the  villain  of  early 
German  literature.  To  gain  a smile 
from  her  lips  I would  descend  Niagara 
Falls  in  a punctured  barrel,  and  to 
hear  her  say  a word  of  approval  I’d 
cut  Hitler’s  mustache  off.  I did  not 
live  in  a real  world  any  more.  All  my 
waking  hours  and  part  of  the  time 
devoted  to  sleeping  were  spent  in  the 
manufacture  of  extraordinary  adven- 
tures which  invariably  featured  Franz 
Zimmer,  unconquerable  hero,  and  Hel- 
ga Dietrich,  the  modern  Helen.  The 
more  time  I spent  in  my  dreams  with 
her,  the  more  intimately  I felt  I knew 
her.  Her  personality  was  expressed 
by  a need  for  protection  which  was 
always  followed  by  immense  grati- 
tude. Of  course  I had  to  slay  a dragon 
or  rout  a regiment  of  Huns  first  to 
earn  this  gratitude.  And  when  one 
cold  day  in  February  Helga  actually 
said  hello  to  me,  I gave  her  a haughty 
stare  and  ignored  her.  I was  instinc- 
tively afraid  that  the  real  Helga 
would  be  so  different  from  the  Lady 
of  my  Dreams,  as  I affectionately 
called  her,  that  upon  meeting  her  my 
carefully  constructed  fantasies  would 
collapse  like  bamboo  huts  in  an 
earthquake. 

At  this  stage  things  came  to  a 
standstill.  I was  content  to  look  at 
Helga  twice  a day  in  order  to  keep 
every  detail  of  her  features  fresh  in 
my  memory  so  that  I could  produce 
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an  exact  replica  of  them  in  my 
dreams.  I had  a catalogued  stock  of 
Helga  heads:  With  little  pearls  of 
perspiration  on  her  snowy  forehead: 
with  a studious  expression  in  her 
eyes;  with  the  wind  gently  curling 
loose  strands  of  her  hair,  and  with  a 
smile.  The  last  one  I liked  best. 
Sometimes,  when  I would  forget  what 
her  voice  sounded  like,  I’d  pick  up 
the  telephone  and  listen  to  her  say- 
ing hello  a few  times.  Then  I’d  hang 
up  and  construct  a dream. 

Early  in  June  the  picture  changed. 
Sepp  Huber  had  come  into  it. 

Sepp  was  tall  for  his  age.  He  had 
wavy  blond  hair  and  shaved  once  a 
month.  I had  seen  him  several  times 
in  school  and  we  knew  each  other 
slightly.  One  morning,  as  I was  wait- 
ing for  Helga  and  the  street  car, 
he  came  up  to  me.  “What’s  new, 
Franzl?”  he  asked. 

I had  been  daydreaming,  and  the 
sudden  address  startled  me.  I recov- 
ered quickly,  though,  and  managed  to 
cover  up,  for  it  was  quite  an  honor 
to  be  seen  with  Sepp  Huber.  He  was 
reputedly  the  best  soccer  player  in 
the  school  and  whispered  tales  of 
his  adventures  with  girls  circulated 
through  the  men’s  rooms.  He  was 
also  quite  active  in  the  Hitler  Youth. 

“Nothing  is  new  with  me,  Sepp,”  I 
said.  And  added  to  keep  the  conversa- 
tion going,  “You’re  going  to  school 
now?” 

“Yeah,”  he  said,  with  a disgusted 
look  on  his  face.  "I  don’t  know  why, 
though.  Old  Man  Stoeber,  as  sure  as 
I’m  standing  here  now,  will  want  to 
know  a lot  of  things  about  Heinrich 
at  Canossa.” 

“Don’t  you  know  anything  about 
that?”  I asked  superflously. 

“Of  course  not.  Haven’t  you  heard? 
I took  Mitzi  Krebs  to  the  movies  last 
night.  Let  me  tell  you!  She’s  only 
fifteen,  hut  ...” 


Just  then  Helga  came  around  the 
corner  and  we  saw  her  at  the  same 
time. 

“Say!”  said  Sepp,  poking  me  into 
the  ribs.  “Who  is  THAT?” 

“Helga  Dietrich,”  I answered,  proud 
to  know  a girl  whom  Sepp  did  not 
know,  and  proud  to  know  one  that 
made  Sepp  whistle.  The  trolley  swung 
to  a stop  and  we  climbed  on,  Sepp 
watching  Helga  all  the  time. 

“Do  you  know  anything  more  about 
her?”  he  asked  eagerly.  “I’d  love  to 
hunt  that  up.  Say,  she’s  the  prettiest 
girl  I’ve  seen  around  here.  Do  you 
know  where  she  lives?”  His  nostrils 
were  working  like  excited  little 
motors. 

7V  compliment  to  Helga’s  looks  is  a 
compliment  to  my  good  taste,  I 
thought.  I beamed  at  Sepp  and  was 
on  the  verge  of  telling  him  where 
Helga  lived,  when  suddenly  I checked 
myself.  A phrase  echoed  in  my  brain. 
“Hunt  her  up?  What  for?  To  take 
her  out?  To  take  her  to  the  movies? 
To  tell  other  fellows,  she’s  only  four- 
teen, but  ...”  Never.  Not  Helga 
Dietrich.  Not  the  girl  for  whom  I 
had  risked  my  life  on  so  many  occa- 
sions. Sir  Launcelot  and  Sir  Gawain 
in  my  situation  would  throw  their 
gauntlets  into  the  ring.  “Hunt  her 
up.”  Mockingly  the  phrase  thumped 
in  my  brain.  How  could  anybody  say 
such  a thing  about  Helga.  In  that 
split  second  Sepp  changed  from  hero 
to  devil.  Slowly  I said,  “I  don’t  know 
where  she  lives.” 

“I  bet  she  lives  around  here.  Other- 
wise she  wouldn’t  get  on  the  street 
car  here  at  this  time  of  the  morning,” 
reasoned  Sepp. 

I ignored  him  and  his  logic  for  the 
rest  of  the  way. 

That  night  my  father  was  arrested. 
He  came  back  two  days  later,  wearing 
a black  eye  and  a hole  in  his  smile. 
In  his  pocket  he  carried  a little  notice 
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ordering  him  and  his  family  to  leave 
the  country  within  forty-eight  hours. 

I had  been  happier  than  ever  before 
in  the  last  two  days.  My  father’s  ar- 
rest had  lost  all  dramatic  significance 
in  comparison  to  my  now  tangible 
part  as  Helga’s  protector.  Gone  were 
the  dragons  and  magicians.  Instead 
there  was  Sepp.  And  I had  to  keep 
Sepp  and  Helga  apart. 

When  I heard  that  I had  to  leave 
the  country  my  dreams  shattered  like 
fragile  glass.  What  will  happen  after 
I leave?  Sepp  can  do  the  same  thing 
I did.  He  can  follow  Helga  to  her 
house  and  learn  who  she  is  and  where 
she  lives.  There  remains  only  one 
thing  for  me  to  do.  I have  to  warn 
her  by  telling  her  about  him.  That 
thought  endowed  my  tongue  with 
sudden  life.  All  of  a sudden  it  was 
as  agile  as  a tiger,  even  though  it  was 
going  to  be  used  to  speak  to  Helga. 

I rushed  to  the  house  on  Lessing- 
gasse.  I knocked  at  the  janitor’s  door 
and  asked  the  fat  man  who  opened  it, 
“Is  Helga  Dietrich  in?” 

“No,”  he  answered.  “She’s  gone 
out.” 

“When  do  you  expect  her  back?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Do  you  want  to 
leave  a message?” 

“No  thanks.”  How  could  I entrust 
this  fat,  clumsy  man  with  such  a deli- 
cate message! 

That  night  we  left  for  Belgium  and 
arrived  in  Brussels  the  next  morning. 
Fervently  I prayed  that  Sepp  was 
still  searching  for  Helga;  that  he 
hadn’t  found  her  yet.  There  was  no 
delay  in  warning  her.  If  I could  not 
do  it  personally,  I’d  have  to  be  her 
protector  through  the  mails.  I took 
a piece  of  stationery  and  wrote  rapid- 
ly, without  thinking. 

Lieutenant  Zimmer  opened  the  file 
which  rested  on  his  lap  and  took  a 
paper  out  of  it.  “That’s  the  letter,” 
he  said.  “That’s  what  I wrote  in 
June,  1939.” 


“Read  it,”  commanded  the  Colonel. 

“Dearest  Helga: 

“Please  do  not  try  to  find  out  who 
wrote  this  letter.  And  please  do  not 
speculate  about  the  authorship,  for 
you  will  never  find  the  responsible 
one.  Just  be  assured  that  the  writer 
loves  you.  For  only  if  you  knew  how 
the  writer  feels  can  you  possibly  un- 
derstand the  message  he  is  trying  to 
convey  to  you.  That  message  is  a 
warning,  a very  brief  warning:  Be- 
ware of  S.  H.  Please,  heed  this  warn- 
ing. For  S.  H.  has  bad  intentions. 
So  if  you  see  him,  or  if  he  should 
speak  to  you  — ignore  him.  Please  do 
so.  Don’t  let  him  snoop  around  your 
neighborhood:  don’t  let  him  ask  any 
questions  about  you.  Just  ignore  him, 
ignore  him,  ignore  him. 

With  greatest  love 

(Unsigned) 

I read  the  letter  over  carefully, 
making  sure  that  my  identity  was 
concealed.  For  I knew  that  I would 
meet  Helga  again,  that  space,  time, 
and  fate  could  not  separate  love.  And 
I did  not  want  her  to  know  who  her 
protector  was.  I demanded  gratitude 
from  the  Lady  of  my  Dreams,  but  not 
from  the  real  Helga  Dietrich.  I could 
already  see  myself  stand  in  an  ob- 
scure corner,  watching  her  bestow 
her  thanks  and  favors  upon  somebody 
else,  while  secure  in  my  heart  rested 
the  knowledge  that  it  was  I,  Franz 
Zimmer,  who  protected  her.  I mailed 
the  letter  at  the  nearest  post  office. 

Zimmer  stopped. 

“I  can  figure  out  the  consequences,” 
said  Colonel  Perkins.  “The  nervous, 
tense  pre-war  atmosphere.  The  Ger- 
mans did  not  want  to  take  any 
chances.  The  letter  was  ambiguous, 
the  border  censors  intercepted  it, 
handed  it  to  the  Gestapo  and  they 
wanted  to  ask  questions.  Right?” 

“Yes,”  said  Zimmer.  “They  wanted 
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to  ask  questions.”  He  still  gazed  out 
of  the  window  over  the  roofs  of  the 
city.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly 
and  the  cross  of  St.  Stephan’s  cathe- 
dral sparkled  in  its  light.  “And  what 


questions  they  must  have  asked!”  He 
turned  the  file  to  its  last  page.  “ ‘June 
7,  1939’,”  he  read.  “ ‘Dietrichs,  Oscar, 
Marie,  and  Helga  died  of  heart  attack 
within  three  hours  of  each  other’.” 


ulunin 


BRUCE  T.  BOWENS 

T IKE  A SCRAGGLY  HOUND  sits  autumn  on  the  land.  Here  brown  leaves 
sink  gently  into  the  sod,  and  all  about  twists  the  gaunt  grotesquery  of 
withering  age.  This  is  for  me  a time  for  dying.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  deso- 
lation, I strain  to  realize  that  a few  brief  weeks  will  bring  about  a magical 
resurgence  of  green  things.  Like  the  mythical  Phoenix,  Life  destroys  itself 
and  then  on  strong  wings  rises  again  from  the  ashes  of  its  own  funeral  pyre. 
Yet,  even  though  it  is  a harbinger  of  a new  and  lustier  life,  the  sight  of  all 
this  grey  decay  sinks  like  an  incubus  upon  my  spirits.  The  free-spirited  birds, 
excepting  the  less  enterprising,  like  these  chattering  sparrows,  have  fled  to 
gentler  fields.  I too  would  flee;  but  we  men  are  tied  by  bonds  of  our  own  fash- 
ioning to  a single  stricken  spot.  So  I sit  here  on  this  high  hill,  on  the  chill, 
sodden  rot,  and  hope  that  once  again  the  green  breath  of  another  spring  will 
revive  the  earth  and  fill  my  heart  with  the  pulsing  sense  of  life.  I sit  here 
beside  this  tired  hound  and  wait  for  the  sleek  young  hounds  of  spring  to  come 
baying  me  to  new  adventures. 
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Editorial 


^TX7'E  and  our  works  are  doomed  to  die,”  said  the  poet  Horace.  No 
• * more  heart-piercing  a truth  could  be  uttered,  and  here  at  Fort 
Devens  we  are  conscious  of  it.  For  this  is  the  second-last  issue  of  this 
magazine,  and  this  is  our  school’s  last  year.  When  we  came,  there  was  no 
college,  and  now  that  we  leave,  there  will  soon  be  none.  The  buildings 
will  be  adapted  by  the  Army,  from  whom  they  were  taken. 


But  let  it  at  least  be  said  that  a college  existed,  and  we  were,  like 
Kilroy,  once  here.  “We  and  our  works.”  Doomed  to  die,  certainly,  for 
we  haven’t  the  temerity  to  suppose  our  words  or  deeds  immortal.  But 
there  is  yet  no  reason  to  stand  ashamed. 


Of  this  book  which  the  reader  holds,  of  this  school  where  this  is 
written,  we  say,  “ ’Tis  not  the  greatest  of  things  perhaps,  but  mine  own." 
Devens  is  a two-year  college,  consisting  of  Freshmen  and  Sophomores. 
Such  students  are  not  supposed  to  be  either  mature  or  literate,  yet  we 
think  we  have  men  printed  here  who  in  some  degree  are  both. 

What  is  presented  here,  then,  is  presented  straightforward,  with  no 
qualifiers.  If  it  is  not  everything  we  might  wish,  that  which  it  is,  it  is. 
We  send  it  up  against  the  competition  of  other  colleges,  of  other  writers, 
of  time  itself,  with  no  quibblings.  Poor  things,  perhaps,  but  our  own. 

The  Editors 
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Gould  (Publish 

ROBERT  L.  BERKOWITZ 

I could  publish  a thin  and  sensitive  volume, 

Poems,  oversubtle,  small  on  a page, 

Words  invested  with  meaning  not  quite  clear, 

Possibly  to  be  called  sensitive,  and  other  things. 

I do  not  mean  to  sound  bitter, 

But  here  I am,  betzueen  two  worlds, 

Trying  to  make  logic  out  of  something 
Which  I suspect  is  not  remarkably  logical: 

Trying  to  make  the  rifle  in  the  barracks 

Part  of  a world  of  music,  and  poems,  and  pretty  women. 

And  the  squatting  beside  the  canteen  cup,  watching 
The  cocoa  heat  in  the  hot  smoky  slot  in  the  earth. 

And  also: 

Watching  the  dark  shape  over  your  muzzle, 

Eight  cartridges  under  your  finger. 

And  a fear  in  your  heart. 

And  seeing  it  as  a bush,  and  turning 

To  szveep  the  rest  of  the  gray,  unreal  panorama. 

(But  something  is  crawling  crawling  something) 

And  back  to  the  silent  stalking  of  darkness. 

You,  death,  hidden,  watching. 

What  is  falsehood,  you  see,  and  what  is  truth ? 

Must  we  be  subtle,  or  flip,  or  sardonic, 

Or  are  the  old  emotions  gone  forever? 

The  answers  are  too  ready.  The  handles 

Are  too  easy.  The  tongues  are  too  ready  in  our  lives. 


Deep  as  the  Sea 
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Allan  Robbins 


•"PHE  BLUE  WATERS  off  the  port  of  Naples  were  playing  host  to  a 
^ fleet  of  LSTs  and  to  the  crews  of  these  amphibious  landing  ships. 
LST  number  49,  tugging  gently  on  her  anchor  chain  was  in  “coffin’s 
corner,”  the  most  seaward  corner  of  the  formation.  The  bow  doors  of 
the  ship  yawned  wide,  and  the  tongue-like  ramp  projected  up  and  out, 
making  an  ideal  diving  platform  for  the  sailors. 

Four  young  sailors  emerged  from  the  tank  deck,  which  was  crowded 
with  jeeps,  tanks,  and  Long  Toms,  and  dragged  a long  sturdy  plank  on  to 
the  ramp.  The  tallest  of  the  four,  Dick,  led  the  way,  pushing  aside  those 
who  stood  in  their  way.  He  was  a good-looking  young  man  with  sparkling, 
mischievous  brown  eyes  and  long,  sleek  black  hair.  His  slightly  pug  nose 
overshadowed  a tiny  moustache  which  strove  for  recognition.  His  tanned, 
sinewy  body  glistened  in  the  fading  rays  of  sunshine. 

“Come  on.  Let’s  get  this  board  set  up  before  it’s  too  dark  to  do  any 
diving,”  Dick  ordered  his  helpers.  “Make  way  for  a real  diving  board, 
you  guys,”  he  yelled  to  the  others  who  were  running  up  and  down  the 
ramp,  pushing  each  other  and  falling  or  diving  into  the  choppy  waters. 
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The  others  made  way  for  the  plank  as  Dick  called  to  one  of  them, 
“Hey,  Snowball,  get  that  bag  of  chains  and  weigh  down  the  end  of  the 
board  with  it.” 

Snowball  was  a Negro.  His  name  was  Sam.  He  was  a lanky  lad, 
still  awkward  from  his  sudden  growth.  His  black,  beady  eyes  shone  with 
delight,  for  he  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  help  set  up  the  diving  rig.  He 
had  long  ago  learned  to  answer  to  the  names  of  Snowball,  Chocolate  Drop, 
and  Curly — names  with  which  Dick  had  dubbed  him — because  it  was  easier 
that  way.  He  eagerly  grasped  the  heavy  sack  of  chains  and  dragged  it  on 
to  the  plank,  but  as  he  stooped  to  shackle  it  down  with  a couple  of  chains,  I 
Dick  shoved  him  aside  muttering,  “You  can’t  trust  a nigger  to  do  any-  i; 
thing  right,  ’less  you  do  it  yourself.” 

Sam  fell  back  awkwardly.  “What’s  eating  you?”  he  asked  surprised. 

“Shove  off,”  Dick  mocked  as  he  looked  about  for  one  of  his  helpers.  |i 

Sam  picked  himself  up  and  backed  into  the  shadows  of  the  tank  deck 
as  inconspicuously  as  he  could. 

Dick  piped,  “Hey,  Joe,  will  you  sit  on  the  chains  while  I test  the 
spring  on  this  board?” 

Everyone  watched  tensely  as  Dick  walked  out  on  the  plank.  Only 
the  lapping  of  the  water  against  the  bow  could  be  heard  as  Dick  grasped 
the  end  of  the  plank  with  his  toes.  His  knees  bent,  and  then  he  leaped 
gently  upward,  came  down,  sprang  up  again  and  then  down.  Cheers  ! 
rang  out  from  the  boys  as  he  jack-knifed  sharply  into  the  water.  “I’m 
next.”  “Quit  shoving.”  “Hey,  let  go.  You’ll  get  your  turn,”  emitted 
from  the  anxious  group  of  boys  crowding  the  board. 

“Listen,  you  guys,  the  ones  who  helped  get  firsts,”  Joe  barked  as  he 
ran  out  on  the  board.  The  other  two  who  had  helped  sat  on  the  bag  of 
chains  this  time.  Sam  watched  from  the  shadows.  He  was  torn  between 
his  desire  to  do  some  diving  and  his  fear  of  being  ridiculed  again.  He 
watched  his  friend  Joe  spring  into  the  water. 

Once  again  Dick  walked  to  the  end  of  the  plank.  He  gripped  it  with 
his  toes  and  then  gave  a mighty  spring  into  the  air.  He  flung  his  arms 
out  in  swan  fashion,  but  the  waters  rose  too  quickly,  smashing  against  his 
face.  He  grimaced  as  he  made  his  way  to  the  surface,  swimming  around 
the  bow  doors  where  the  others  couldn’t  see  his  red  face,  streaming  eyes, 
and  heating  temper.  He  could  hear  the  boys  yelping:  “Oh,  my  aching 
back !”  “Brother,  that  water  sure  can  be  hard.”  “Now,  that’s  what  I call 
a real  swan  dive.” 

Sam,  still  watching,  said  to  himself,  “Ah,  the  hell  with  him!  I’m  , 
going  to  do  some  diving  myself.”  And,  leaving  the  semi-security  of  the 
shadows,  Sam  ran  for  the  diving  board.  He  took  a short  leap  and  made 
a smooth,  effortless  swan  dive  into  the  darkening  waters.  As  he  cut  the 
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water  trimly  as  a knife,  the  fellows  called  out:  “Good  one,  Sam.’’  “What 
a beauty !’’  “Did  you  see  that  one,  Dick  ?’’ 

Dick  swam  around  again  to  the  bow  doors,  and  climbed  up.  His 
broad  chest  heaved  and  his  temples  pounded. 

As  Sam  swam  back  and  climbed  back  on  board,  he  again  headed 
towards  the  diving  board.  Dick  barred  his  way. 

“Get  the  hell  off,”  Dick  bellowed,  thumbing  him  an  exit. 

“Everyone  else  is  using  it,”  Sam  reasoned. 

“You  didn’t  help  get  the  board,”  Dick  growled. 

“Let  him  alone,”  Joe  muttered. 

Sam  got  off  the  board,  not  wanting  the  two  to  argue  over  him.  He 
dove  from  the  ramp  instead. 

Dick  called  to  the  others.  “I’ll  show  you  a swan  dive.  Come  on  up  to 
the  main  deck,  or  better  still,  to  the  bow.  I’ll  show  you  guys  some 
diving.”  He  spotted  Sam  again  climbing  out  of  the  water.  “Come  on, 
nigger!  Let’s  see  you  dive  from  the  bow.  You  yellow  or  something?” 
Dick  had  never  called  Sam  nigger  before.  Sam  hesitated,  then  sensing 
that  all  eyes  were  upon  him,  he  slowly  proceeded  towards  the  bow  door. 
As  he  climbed  up  the  huge  doors,  he  tried  to  figure  out  what  had  happened. 
Should  he  dive  too?  If  he  did,  it  wouldn’t  settle  matters.  Things  would 
be  unbearable  from  then  on,  at  least  in  his  relations  with  Dick.  When  he 
reached  the  bow,  he  thought,  “I  better  not  dive.  Let  him  have  his  glory. 
Heck,  I’m  going  to  have  to  work  under  him  as  long  as  I’m  aboard  ship.” 

On  the  bow,  Joe  tried  to  reason  with  Dick.  “Cut  it  out,  chum.  You 
know  we  got  orders  not  to  dive  from  here.”  He  tried  to  sound  casual, 
but  the  strain  in  his  voice  betrayed  him. 

“Mind  your  own  business,”  Dick  mocked  as  he  made  his  way  to  the 

Tail. 

The  ship’s  bells  pealed  once,  twice,  three  times — four  times.  The 
sun  was  setting  rapidly.  “Six  o’clock,”  Joe  thought.  “Guess  it’s  back  to 
the  radio  room  for  me.”  As  he  made  his  way  across  the  main  deck,  be- 
tween trucks,  jeeps  and  ambulances,  to  the  quarterdeck  and  radio  room, 
he  could  hear  Dick  taunting  Sam. 

“Come  on.  We’ll  dive  together.”  Dick  was  yelling.  “Oh,  yellow 
huh?  That’s  what  I figured.” 

The  others  there  were  only  mute  spectators  who  wanted  to  see  Dick 
perform.  They  wanted  no  part  of  it  themselves.  Dick  turned  from  Sam, 
looked  at  the  twenty-odd  fellows  waiting  for  his  exhibition,  and  then 
climbed  through  the  rail.  With  one  hand  behind  him  holding  the  rail,  he 
bent  his  knees  and  arched  himself  for  the  dive.  The  rapidly  darkening 
waters  seemed  further  away  than  ever  before.  Dick  hesitated.  What 
had  been  gentle,  lapping  ripples  now  seemed  heaving  waves,  reaching  up 
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toward  him  and  pounding  against  the  ship.  It  was  getting  quite  dark. 
He  hesitated.  “What  the  hell  am  I doing  this  for?”  he  asked  himself. 

Someone  piped,  “Come  on.  Let's  see  you  go.” 

"Yeah,  we  don't  want  to  wait  all  night,”  another  said. 

Dick  released  his  grip  on  the  rail  and  flew  out  towards  the  water. 
He  spread  his  strong  arms  like  an  eagle,  gliding  down,  down,  closer 
to  the  water ; then  bringing  them  together,  he  pierced  the  surface.  It  had 
been  a long  trip  down. 

Ohs  and  Ahs  arose  from  the  hoys.  “Beautiful.”  “Couldn’t  have 
done  better  myself.”  “Boy,  he’s  got  guts."  The  boys  peered  into  the 
water. 

Then,  “Where  the  hell  is  he?"  someone  yelled. 

“There  he  is,”  another  gasped.  “He’s  going  under  again.” 

Briefly,  in  the  dark  gray  twilight,  the  boys  saw  the  twisted  face  of 
their  shipmate.  They  stood  petrified,  watching  Dick  in  his  struggle  to  save 
himself.  His  cramped  body  writhed  under  the  black  water,  which  no 
longer  contrasted  with  his  tan.  Suddenly  someone  pushed  through  the 
boys  and  climbed  over  the  rail.  In  a moment  he  was  gone,  making  a 
glistening  streak  as  he  dove  from  the  bow  towards  the  heaving  waters. 
******** 

Several  minutes  later,  a very  shaky  radioman,  Joe,  was  sending  a 
message  to  the  lead  ship.  His  hand  trembled  as  he  worked  the  telegraph 
key.  It  hadn’t  trembled  like  that  since  the  day  he  sent  his  first  radio  mes- 
sage aboard  ship  under  the  critical  eyes  of  those  who  crowded  the  radio 
room.  But  this  time  he  was  alone.  The  typed  message  from  the  com- 
munications officer  lay  on  the  desk  in  front  of  him.  But  he  couldn’t  read 
the  words.  His  eyes  were  glassy  and  watering.  But  he  didn’t  have  to 
read  those  words.  He  knew  what  they  said.  The  key  sang  out  in  a 
slow,  sad  rhythm:  “LST  1042  from  LST  49 — lost  at  sea — Richard  H. 
White,  824  91  01 — Samuel  W.  Jeffrey,  815  93  03.  . . . 
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The  People  Are  the  Enemy 

BRUCE  T.  BOWENS 


THE  PLAY 

An  Enemy  of  the  People , by  Henrik  Ibsen,  is  a simple  tale,  direct  and 
powerful  in  its  expression.  It  tells  the  story  of  Dr.  Thomas  Stockmann, 
physician  in  a small  Norwegian  town,  who  discovers  that  the  water  of  the 
town's  recently  constructed  health  baths  comes  from  polluted  sources. 
When  the  townspeople  learn  that  correction  of  the  defect  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  a great  deal  of  money  and  may  require  two  years  time,  they  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  doctor  from  exposing  the  facts  and  thus  depriving  the 
town  of  its  new-found  source  of  prosperity  as  a health  resort.  Faced  by 
the  opposition  of  the  city  fathers  (personified  in  Mayor  Peter  Stockmann), 
the  liberal  press  (Hovstad),  and  the  leaders  of  the  people  (Aslaksen), 
Dr.  Stockmann  decides  to  carry  his  case  directly  to  the  townsfolk.  He 
calls  a public  meeting,  assuming  that  when  the  facts  are  known  the  people 
will  support  him.  But  they,  who  see  only  that  their  prosperity  is  threat- 
ened, will  have  none  of  his  righteousness.  In  a passion  of  disillusion  and 
hatred,  the  doctor  delivers  a bitter  diatribe  against  the  democratic  apothe- 
osis of  the  common  herd.  He  is  branded  an  enemy  of  the  people  and 
he  and  his  family  are  ostracized  and  boycotted  by  the  town.  He  determines, 
however,  not  to  flee  to  some  illusory  freedom  elsewhere,  but  to  stay  in 
this  corner  of  a corrupt  world  and  maintain  here  an  island  of  individuality 
for  himself,  his  family,  and  what  few  undebased  minds  he  can  gather 
about  him. 

ITS  PLACE  IN  OUR  LITERARY  HERITAGE 

It  might  well  be  asked  why  one  should  choose  at  this  time  to  review 
Ibsen’s  An  Enemy  of  the  People.  It  is  not  the  best  of  Ibsen’s  plays ; in 
fact  it  is  perhaps  the  least  effective,  because  the  most  polemic,  of  his 
dramas.1  Theatrically,  its  weakness  lies  in  the  nature  of  its  central  con- 
flict— if  such  it  can  be  called.  Within  the  personality  of  Dr.  Stockmann 
there  is  no  conflict.  He  is,  as  Ibsen  intended,  a definitive  example  of  the 
superior  individual,  completely  integrated  and  pursuing  his  chosen  course 
with  unquestioning  and  undeviating  purpose.  Neither  is  the  play’s  struggle 
between  Stockmann  and  another  person,  nor  even,  as  might  at  first  ap- 
pear to  be  the  case,  between  the  doctor  and  a group  of  persons.  The 
conflict  lies  between  Dr.  Stockmann,  the  intellectual  individual,  and  the 

1 H.  H.  Boyesen,  A Commentary  on  the  Writings  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  New  York,  Macmillan  & Co., 

1894,  p.  246. 
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whole  of  that  organized  stupidity  that  we  euphuistically  call  Society. 
When  we  recognize  this,  we  can  understand  the  inherent  dramatic  weak- 
ness of  the  play.  For  such  a conflict  is  really  no  conflict  at  all.  The 
forces  are  too  frightfully  unequal.  So  the  battle  becomes  a progressive 
withdrawal  until  Dr.  Stockmann  has  lifted  himself  above  the  baseness 
of  his  all-powerful  adversary  and  can  utter  his  final  inverted  anathema  of 
self-excommunication : “The  strongest  man  in  the  world  is  he  who  stands 
most  alone.” 

In  spite  of  this  fundamental  dramatic  weakness,  we  have  chosen  An 
Enemy  of  the  People  for  review  for  two  reasons.  First,  this  play  seems 
to  us  to  be  Ibsen’s  most  intensely  personal  expression,  a sort  of  apologia 
pro  vita  sua,  and  thus  an  extremely  effective  introduction  to  Ibsen  for  those 
whose  experience  does  not  yet  include  an  acquaintance  with  this  great 
dramatist.  Secondly,  whereas  the  spectacular  radicalism  of  the  other 
plays  has  been  somewhat  dimmed  with  the  passage  of  the  years,  the  theme 
of  An  Enemy  of  the  People  is  if  anything  more  revolutionary  than  ever 
when  placed  in  the  context  of  present-day  society.  Reading  it,  we  can 
sense  the  burning  spirit  and  the  courage  which  prompted  this  man  to 
smash  the  false  idols  set  up  by  timid  philistines. 

WHY  IT  WAS  WRITTEN 

To  see  how  personal  a document  is  this  play,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
vestigate some  of  the  background  details  leading  to  its  composition.  In 
the  chronology  of  Ibsen’s  works,  it  follows  Ghosts.  The  latter  play,  it 
should  be  noted,  was  that  which  brought  down  upon  Ibsen’s  head  the  most 
terrible  abuse  of  his  entire  career.  The  violence  of  the  attacks  upon  him 
at  this  time  have  prompted  Huneker  to  speak  of  Ibsen  as  the  “best-hated 
artist  of  the  nineteenth  century.”2  Even  Ibsen,  who  never  before  had 
stooped  to  answer  his  critics  in  print,3  felt  compelled  to  make  some 
defense  of  his  artistic  principles.  Rather  than  do  this  by  writing  theo- 
retical articles,  he  determined  to  compose  a new  drama  which  should 
delineate  his  position.  The  result  was  An  Enemy  of  the  People. 

We  can  discover  no  fitting  parallel  for  this  artistic  self-justification 
in  a creative  work  other  than  Wagner’s  monumental  Die  M eister singer , 
which  was  produced  in  1868,  just  fourteen  years  before  the  Enemy  was 
completed.  Here  the  parallel  is  pronounced.  Huneker  has  said  : “Wagner 
is  the  only  man  who  approaches  Ibsen  in  the  massiveness  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom ;"4  and.  he  might  have  added,  the  only  one  capable  of  such  an 
epically  devastating  reply  to  those  who  would  crucify  him. 

In  Ibsen’s  personal  history,  we  can  see  the  idea  of  the  Enemy  devel- 
oping over  the  years.  In  his  youth,  he  militantly  pressed  the  moral  duty 

z James  Huneker,  Egoists,  A Book  of  Supermen,  New  York,  Charles  Scribners  Sons,  1909,  p.  317. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  317. 

4 Huneker,  p.  318. 
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of  Norway  and  Sweden  to  take  the  field  against  Germany  in  aid  of  Den- 
mark in  the  Sleswick-Holstein  War  only  to  find  himself  in  considerable 
disfavor  in  the  ship-owning  community  of  Grimstad,  where  he  was  then 
living.5  The  practical  and  rapacious  burghers  did  not  wish  to  lose,  for  the 
sake  of  some  moral  principle,  the  very  profitable  trade  that  they  were  then 
enjoying  with  both  the  belligerents  and  hence  looked  upon  Ibsen  as  an 
enemy  of  their  interests.  This  incident  is  quite  similar  to  that  fictional 
one  which  was  to  involve  Dr.  Stockmann.  Later,  from  his  voluntary 
exile,  Ibsen  looked  back  at  Norway  and  wrote  to  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson 
in  1866:  “When  I read  the  news  from  home,  when  I gaze  upon  all  that 
respectable,  estimable  narrow-mindedness  and  worldliness,  it  is  with  the 
feeling  of  an  insane  man  staring  at  one  single,  hopelessly  dark  spot.’’6 
The  idea  of  standing  alone,  which  appears  as  the  climactic  finale  of  the 
Enemy,  we  see  creeping  into  Ibsen’s  thoughts  as  early  as  1870.  In  that 
year,  he  wrote  to  George  Brandes : “The  costliness  of  keeping  friends  does 
not  lie  in  what  one  does  for  them,  hut  in  what  one,  out  of  consideration 
for  them,  refrains  from  doing.  This  means  the  crushing  of  many  an  in- 
tellectual germ.”7  In  1872,  he  wrote  Brandes  again,  “.  . . to  me  it  appears 
that  the  man  who  stands  alone  is  the  strongest.”8  Meanwhile  in  1871,  he 
had  written  Brandes:  "The  state  must  be  abolished!  . . . The  changing  of 
forms  of  government  is  mere  toying  with  degrees — a little  more  or  a 
little  less — folly,  the  whole  of  it.”a  Finally,  in  January  of  1882,  when  he 
had  begun  work  on  the  Enemy,  the  whole  concept  of  the  play  had  taken 
shape  in  his  mind.  At  this  time,  he  wrote  to  Brandes  of  his  reactions 
to  the  unfavorable  criticisms  of  Ghosts:  “And  what  can  be  said  of  the 
attitude  assumed  by  the  so-called  Liberal  press — of  these  leaders  of  the 
people  who  speak  and  write  of  freedom  of  action  and  thought  and  at  the 
same  time  make  themselves  the  slaves  of  the  supposed  opinions  of  their 
subscribers?  I receive  more  and  more  corroboration  of  my  conviction 
that  there  is  something  demoralizing  in  engaging  in  politics  and  in  joining 
parties.  It  will  never,  in  any  case,  be  possible  for  me  to  join  a party 
that  has  the  majority  on  its  side.  Bjornson  says:  ‘The  majority  is  always 
right.’  And  as  a practical  politician  he  is  bound,  I suppose,  to  say  so. 
I,  on  the  contrary,  must  of  necessity  say:  ‘The  minority  is  always  right.’ 
Naturally  I am  not  thinking  of  that  minority  of  stagnationists  who  are 
left  behind  by  the  great  middle  party  which  with  us  is  called  Liberal ; 
but  I mean  that  minority  which  leads  the  van,  and  pushes,  on  to  points 
which  the  majority  has  not  yet  reached.  I mean : That  man  is  right 
who  has  allied  himself  most  closely  with  the  future.”10  From  this  little 

Bovesen,  p.  17. 

0 Letters  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  transl.  by  John  Nilsen  Laurvik  and  Mary  Morison,  New  York,  Fox, 

Duffield  & Co.,  1905,  p.  98. 

7 Letters,  p.  183. 

8 Ibid.,  p.  235. 

9 Ibid.,  p.  208. 

10  Letters,  p.  350. 
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chronicle  we  can  see  that  the  theme  of  the  Enemy  was  almost  an  idee  fixee 
with  Ibsen. 

Furthermore,  it  is  certainly  significant  that  this  play  was  written 
in  one  year  while  his  others  were  two  years  or  more  in  the  making.  Surely 
it  was  a labor  of  passionate  hatred — hatred  of  the  common  herd,  which 
insisted  on  hurling  brickbats  at  the  genius  who  sought  to  lead  them  away 
from  the  putrescence  of  yesterday’s  dead  truths. 

The  Enemy  is  a haughty  proclamation  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
artist.  It  makes  a mockery  of  society’s  puerile  attempt  to  repudiate  the 
unconventional  artist  by  itself  voicing  the  artist's  repudiation  of  so- 
ciety. No  other  of  Ibsen’s  plays  is  such  a personal  expression  ; no  other 
glows  with  quite  the  same  sort  of  passionate  heat ; no  other  character  of 
the  plays  is  so  clearly  the  artist  himself  as  is  Dr.  Thomas  Stockmann 
An  Enemy  of  the  People  is  Ibsen's  innermost  heart  laid  bare. 

ITS  MESSAGE 

One  after  another,  the  institutions  of  modern  civilization  were  at- 
tacked by  Ibsen : formal  religion  in  Brand,  marital  standards  in  Ghosts, 
the  inferior  position  of  women  in  A Doll’s  House,  the  “best  people”  in 
Pillars  of  Society,  impractical  idealism  in  The  Wild  Duck,  and  democracy 
in  An  Enemy  of  the  People.  Gradually,  most  of  these  institutions,  which 
were  endowed  with  a halo  of  infallibility  in  Ibsen's  day,  have  fallen  into 
some  disrepute — -at  least  in  liberal  circles.  Consequently,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  today  to  understand  the  deep  sense  of  shock  with  which  these  revo- 
lutionary dramas  were  first  received.  Indeed,  even  in  the  span  of  Ibsen’s 
lifetime,  there  was  apparent  a gradual  amelioration  of  public  attitudes. 
In  an  1883  letter  to  George  Brandes,  he  noted:  “Where  I stood,  as  I 
wrote  each  book,  is  now  a tolerably  compact  crowd ; but  I myself  am  no 
longer  there — further  ahead,  I hope.”11 

Yet  there  is  one  extraordinary  exception  to  this  pattern.  It  is  An 
Enemy  of  the  People.  This  play,  a lightning  bolt  aimed  at  the  roots  of 
democracy,  was  comparatively  well  received.12  The  only  plausible  explana- 
tion of  this  egregious  reversal  of  public  taste  is  that  the  liberal  masses, 
with  their  typical  gross  superficiality,  saw  the  play  as  simply  the  struggle 
of  a courageous  liberal  against  corruption  in  his  home  town  and  over- 
looked entirely  the  play’s  explicit  condemnation  of  majority  rule. 

Today,  the  theme  of  An  Enemy  of  the  People,  of  all  of  Ibsen’s 
dramas,  is  most  likely  to  arouse  hostile  sentiments.  Hcdda  Gablcr,  Ghosts, 
A Doll’s  House,  and  A Wild  Duck  are  part  of  the  standard  repertory, 
but  the  Enemy  is  not  often  performed.  (A  recent  exception  was  the  pro- 

11  Haldane  MacFall,  Ibsen,  the  Man.  His  Art  and  His  Significance,  New  York,  Morgan,  Shephard 
Co.,  1907,  p.  228. 

1:  A.  E.  Zucker,  Ibsen,  the  Master  Builder,  New  York.  Henry  Holt  & Co.,  1929,  p.  185. 
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duction  by  the  Harvard  Players — an  intellectual,  rather  than  a popular, 
group,  be  it  noted).  Democracy  is  the  most  sacrosanct  dogma  of  the 
twentieth  century.  It  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  our  philosophical  specu- 
lations, the  impregnable  Gibraltar  dominating  every  intellectual  sortie  into 
the  seas  of  social  improvement.  Unmitigated  despots  like  Stalin  give  it 
lip-service.  Every  shade  of  political  opinion,  from  arch-reactionaries 
like  John  Rankin  to  arch-radicals  like  Dwight  MacDonald,  pay  it  homage. 
But  it  is  democracy  that  Ibsen  attacks.  Listen  to  Ibsen  speaking  through 
Dr.  Stockmann : “The  most  dangerous  enemy  to  truth  and  freedom 

amongst  us  is  the  compact  majority — yes,  the  damned  compact  Liberal 
majority.  . . . the  majority  never  has  right  on  its  side.  Never,  I say ! 
That  is  one  of  these  social  lies  against  which  an  independent,  intelligent 
man  must  wage  war.  Who  is  it  that  constitute  the  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  a country?  Is  it  the  clever  folk  or  the  stupid?  I don’t  imagine 
you  will  dispute  the  fact  that  at  present  the  stupid  people  are  in  an  abso- 
lutely overwhelming  majority  all  the  world  over.  But,  good  Lord ! — you 
can  never  pretend  that  it  is  right  that  the  stupid  folk  should  govern  the 
clever  ones ! . . . I will  confine  myself  to  one  well-approved  truth,  which 
at  bottom  is  a foul  lie.  . . . That  is,  the  doctrine  . . . that  the  public,  the 
crowd,  the  masses,  are  the  essential  part  of  the  population — that  they 
constitute  the  People — that  the  common  folk,  the  ignorant  and  incomplete 
element  in  the  community,  have  the  same  right  to  pronounce  judgment 
and  to  approve,  to  direct,  and  to  govern,  as  the  isolated,  intellectually  su- 
perior personalities  in  it.  . . . It  is  true  we  are  the  finest  animals  anyone 
could  wish  for;  but,  even  amongst  us,  exceptionally  fine  animals  are  rare. 
There  is  a tremendous  difference  between  poodle-men  and  cur-men.” 

Along  with  Nietzsche’s  Also  Sprach  Zarathustra,  this  is  just  about 
the  most  radical  utterance  since  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Today,  when 
we  flounder  helplessly  in  the  death-grip  of  Jacksonian  democracy,  this  side 
of  Ibsen  is  a skeleton  in  our  closet,  a rather  seamy  eccentricity  which  we 
seldom  admit  to  public  view.  It  knocks  out  the  last  prop  left  under  our 
theoretical  structure  and  casts  us  wildly  adrift  on  the  seas  of  nihilism. 
And  we,  being  rather  petty  men,  are  unable  to  face  that  dire  prospect. 
Desperately  and  irrationally  we  cling  to  that  prop,  terror-stricken  at  the 
threat  of  a world  no  longer  lighted  by  faith  in  the  judgment  of  the  human 
horde.  Oh,  there  is  darkness  indeed ! And  none  but  men  of  titanic  cour- 
age dare  face  that  awful  void.  Ibsen  is  such  a man. 

In  spite  of  its  bitterness,  the  truth  of  Ibsen’s  proposition  is  difficult 
to  deny.  We  have  but  to  look  candidly  about  us  to  see  it  supported  on 
every  hand.  The  failure  of  the  body  politic  to  measure  up  to  its  respon- 
sibilities has  led  to  two  devastating  world  wars  and  thrusts  us  headlong 
toward  another ; it  supported  the  hideous  barbarism  of  National  Socialism 
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in  Germany;  it  voted  the  Peronistas  into  power  in  Argentina;  and  every- 
where it  is  the  pillar  of  strength  of  numerous  petty  dictators  who  are 
either  fools  or  knaves.  The  only  hope  for  humanity  lies  in  the  rare  J 
individual  who  preserves  an  island  of  sanity  in  a world  gone  mad. 

When  Ibsen  emphasized  the  necessity  of  freedom  for  the  individual, 
he  meant  it  only  for  the  superior  individual.  He  scarcely  entertained  any 
notion  that  his  doctrine  of  untrammelled  individuality  could  be  applied 
to  the  masses.  The  Anarchists  have  attempted  to  claim  Ibsen  as  one  of 
their  own  number.13  G.  Bernard  Shaw  denies  it,14  and  we  find  ourselves 
forced  to  agree  with  Shaw.  For  just  as  Ibsen  attacked  democracy  as  an 
impossible  ideal,  so  he  would  have  attacked  anarchism  as  being  more  im- 
possible, because  more  ideal.  A remark  that  Huneker  has  made  concern- 
ing Stendhal  would  be  equally  apt  for  Ibsen:  “To  read  him  is  to  increase 
one’s  wisdom ; he  is  dangerous  only  to  fools.”15 

It  might  well  be  said  that  Ibsen  seldom  spoke  for  anything  but  always 
against  things.  That  is  to  say,  like  Nietzsche,  he  did  not  attempt  to  build 
an  organized  philosophical  system  but  rather  to  tear  down  the  rococo 
monstrosities  inherited  by  his  age.  Thus  Shaw  says  of  him : “For  in 
his  [man’s]  infancy  of  helplessness  and  terror  he  could  not  face  the  in- 
exorable ; and  facts  being  of  all  things  the  most  inexorable,  he  masked  all 
the  threatening  ones  as  fast  as  he  discovered  them ; so  that  now  every 
mask  requires  a hero  to  tear  it  off.”10  Ibsen’s  major  philosophical  effort 
is  to  break  the  grip  on  western  civilization  of  the  principle  of  equalita- 
rianism — that  depressing  equalitarianism  which,  while  purporting  to  raise 
the  masses  to  a higher  level,  actually  succeeds  only  in  reducing  all  to  the 
lowest  common  cultural  denominator — and  replacing  it  with  the  principle 
of  aristocracy — not  the  aristocracy  of  race,  wealth,  or  family,  but  the 
aristocracy  of  intellect,  such  that,  in  true  Platonic  fashion,  every  king 
should  be  a philosopher  and  every  philosopher  a king. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  Dr.  Stockmann  resists  the  tempta- 
tion to  flee  from  the  corruption  which  surrounds  him.  What  Ibsen  is 
really  doing  here  is  sounding  a clarion  call  for  a new  and  more  militant 
radicalism — one  which,  while  withdrawing  from  the  unequal  contest  with 
the  insuperable  conservatism  of  the  manswarm,  does  not  altogether  re- 
linquish the  struggle  but  rather  raises  an  avant-garde  fortress  to  serve 
as  a bastion  of  the  aristocratic  spirit  until  his  forward-looking  propo- 
sitions shall  have  been  vindicated  by  the  passage  of  time.  Isben  is  de- 
ploring the  tendency  of  the  intellectual  toward  flight — a tendency  which 
was  apparent  in  his  day  and  in  our  own  has  become  a veritable  mass 
migration.  Like  Gauguin  and  Stevenson,  Albert  Schweitzer  seeks  solace  « 

13  Boyesen,  p.  246. 

14  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  The  Quintessence  of  Ihsenism,  New  York,  Brentanos,  1910,  p.  99. 

15  Huneker,  p.  18. 

18  Shaw,  p.  20. 
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in  the  primitivism  of  the  jungle;  Aldous  Huxley  looks  for  a spiritual 
Nirvana  in  ancient  mysticisms ; American  intellectuals  fly  to  foreign  shores, 
apparently  believing  that  they  can  thus  escape  philistinism.  But  this  is 
simply  astounding ! There  is  no  escape ! The  radical  must  neither  vul- 
garize his  position  by  bidding  for  popular  support  nor  abandon  it  by 
retiring  to  his  own  particular  type  of  ivory  tower.  He  must  develop 
courage  to  withstand  the  inevitable  unpopularity  of  his  harsh  truths  and 
be  unrelenting  in  his  attack  upon  the  empty  ideals  of  his  age.  He  must 
support  culture  against  encroaching  vulgarity.  He  must,  in  the  noblest 
support  culture  egainst  encroaching  vulgarity.  He  must,  in  the  noblest 
sense,  be  an  Enemy  of  the  People. 

THE  PEOPLE  ARE  THE  ENEMY 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Ibsen,  Wagner,  and 
Nietzsche  stood  like  an  embattled  triumvirate  against  the  barbaric  horde. 
They  had  their  worthy  predecessors  and  compatriots.  Bunyan,  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Shelley,  and  Goethe  were,  in  their  various  ways,  poets  of  the 
principle  of  individual  excellence.  Today  Thomas  Mann  nobly  carries 
on  the  plea  for  an  intellectual  aristocracy  dedicated  to  human  betterment. 
In  this  year  of  the  atom,  1948,  when  the  intellectual  can  scarcely  resist 
engulfment  in  a flood-tide  of  despair,  we  need  more  Dr.  Thomas  Stock- 
manns  to  create  their  microcosms  of  resistance.  If  we  do  not  have  more 
of  these  microcosms,  if  we  give  up  the  unpopular  struggle,  there  will  be 
no  alternative  but  to  sound  the  tocsin  for  the  collapse  of  the  civilization 
of  the  West. 

The  People,  that  amorphous  mass  that  is  the  object  of  twentieth- 
century  idolatry,  are  the  enemy  of  truth  and  freedom.  They  must  not 
triumph  over  the  Individual.  Long  live  the  enemies  of  the  People ! 
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Song  of  Sorrow 

W.  L.  GREENBERG 

Earth  is  a bare  place 
Bounded  by  white  crosses. 

Where 

Men  wait  for  a Man 

To  do  the  work  they  could  not  do. 

Bombs  that  fell 

On  an  August  morn 

Attest  the  method  of  His  Coming. 

Earth  is  a bare  place 
Darkened  by  shadows 
Cast  by  the  moon’s  fences, 

Where 

Tenth-rate  poets 

Sit  over  open  milk  chests 

Weighing  the  proposition  of  a neighborhood  whore, 
Waiting  for  death 
To  crown  their  ineptitude. 
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Arising  from  Sullen  Earth 

\ 

C.  D.  MacKAY,  Jr. 


IT  WAS  a small  apartment,  one  of  those  pasteboard  mansions  the  mar- 
ried veteran  students  call  home.  The  three  rooms,  and  a study  con- 
verted from  a large  closet,  served  their  purposes  admirably.  He  was 
sitting  in  his  study  in  a yellow  cocoon  of  light  from  his  gooseneck  lamp. 
Crumpled  sheets  of  paper  lay  scattered  on  the  desk  and  the  sheet  in  front 
of  him  was  already  half-filled  with  unrecognizable  figures.  He  was  but 
vaguely  aware  of  the  tantalizing  odors  of  freshly  baked  pies  that  lingered 
in  the  air  from  his  wife's  cooking  earlier  in  the  evening  or  the  monotonous 
ratatatat  of  his  neighbor’s  typewriter  as  he  bent  over  his  desk  in  troubled 
thought. 

Damn  it!  It’s  due  tomorrow  . . . Gotta  think  . . . Written  nothing 
since  supper.  . . . His  brow  became  lined  with  furrows  and  he  threw  down 
his  pencil  in  disgust.  What’s  the  matter ? . . . Happy?  . . . Sure  . . . 
Gottta  car  . . . home  . . . Money?  . . . Getting  by  OK.  . . . He  heard  a 
sleepy  sigh.  Sally  already  asleep  in  bed,  lucky  girl,  ...  or  was  she  so 
lucky?  Taking  a last  drag  on  his  cigarette,  he  jammed  it  into  the  ash 
tray,  systematically  crushing  it  until  it  ceased  smoking,  almost  as  if  it 
was  the  cause  of  his  trouble.  The  last  wreath  of  smoke  curled  about  the 
lamp  and  was  gone.  . . . Hot  in  here  ...  as  he  finally  became  aware  of  the 
steam  hissing  in  the  radiator.  He  looked  down  at  the  crazy  figures  on 
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the  paper  in  front  of  him,  the  essay  he  was  trying  to  write,  then  another 
crumpled  ball  joined  the  several  others  already  on  his  desk  and  he  tore  a 
fresh  clean  one  from  his  notebook.  . . . OK  get  busy.  . . . The  outstanding 
factors  in  the  unification  of  Germany  zocre:  . . . Damn!  were  what ? . . . 
Lost  it  again  . . . Gotta  think  . . . School?  ...  So  far  .... 

“What’s  the  matter,  Hon?  Coming  to  bed?  It’s  after  12." 

He  turned,  frowning  at  the  sound  of  his  wife’s  soft  voice,  “I’ve  got 
to  finish  this  cursed  paper." 

“Are  you  going  to  be  much  longer?" 

“God ! I don’t  know  Sally,  can’t  seem  to  click  tonight.” 

“Well  why  don’t  you  take  a break?  Come  on  I’ll  fix  you  something 
to  eat.”  She  left  him  sitting  there,  and  from  the  kitchen  doorway  she 
again  coaxed,  “Come  on,  dear,  a rest  will  do  you  good." 

From  the  kitchen  table  he  watched  his  little  wife  busy  herself  with 
preparations,  her  sleepy  eyes  narrowed  in  the  bright  light.  Her  bright  red 
robe  clung  to  her  firm  young  figure  and  swished  loosely  about  her  tiny  feet ; 
her  hair,  mussed  though  it  was,  still  fell  in  soft  curly  cascades  over  her 
shoulders,  and  she  was  bravely  humming,  a bit  out  of  tune,  a popular  little 
ditty.  He  was  the  first  to  speak.  “How’s  the  job,  dear?  Working  hard?” 
“Why  do  you  ask?”  she  said  a little  quickly. 

“Oh.  I don’t  know,  just  wondering  I guess.  Say,  Hon!  I got  an  idea. 
When  I get  my  check  next  month  let's  go  to  Boston  and  buy  you  some 
new  clothes,  have  a spree,  go  out  to  dinner  and  a show.  Watta  you  say?” 
“It’s  OK  with  me  if  you  want  to  go  out  to  dinner  and  a show,”  she 
said,  as  she  put  a thick,  juicy  wedge  of  apple  pie  in  front  of  him,  “but 
you  need  your  teeth  fixed  and  that  book  for  History.  Skip  the  clothes, 
Hon.  I have  plenty.” 

She  said  this  last  with  such  finality  that  all  conversation  ceased  for 
several  minutes.  He  tried  eating.  It  was  the  same  delicious  pie,  the  same 
cool  refreshing  milk,  but  somehow  they  didn’t  appeal  to  him  tonight. 
Funny,  because  they  were  his  favorites  for  a snack.  Finally  he  left  them 
unfinished,  pushing  the  plate  away.  He  lit  a cigarette.  “Say,”  he  blurted 
out,  “didn’t  that  bitch  Carol  ask  you  over  to  play  cards  tonight?” 

“No  she  didn’t.”  She  replied  questioningly.  “What’s  the  matter, 
why  do  you  ask?  Did  she  tell  you,  and  you  forgot  to  tell  me?” 

“No."  he  said.  “1  haven’t  even  seen  her  for  a week,  but  I could  have 
sworn  I heard  you  say  something  about  it.  Didn’t  . . .”  Then  he  re- 
membered— a fragment  of  a phone  conversation  overheard  through  the 
paper-thin  walls  just  the  other  day:  . . . “Hello  . . . Play  bridge?  . . . 
Sure!  . . . Sally?  . . . No,  might  fall  asleep  again  . . . Yes  . . . Yes,  same 
old  dress  . . . ."  The  noisy  clattering  of  the  water  pipes,  as  someone 
opened  a tap,  had  blotted  out  the  rest. 
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“What  were  you  saying,  dear?”  she  asked.  He  looked  up  at  her. 
Her  young  eyes  were  grave  and  serious  as  with  the  wisdom  of  the  ages, 
and,  while  she  lovingly  rumpled  his  hair,  she  said  quietly,  “Oh ! — Carol. 
Well  I’d  be  jealous  too  if  all  I had  was  that  playboy  husband  she’s  got. 
Come  on,  you  big  lug,  it’s  your  turn  to  clean  up  the  dishes.”  And  she 
pulled  him  from  the  chair  by  his  ear. 

“Not  tonight.  It’s  too  late.  Thanks  for  the  pie,  Hon,  it  was  swell. 
Well  I gotta  get  studying  again,  and  it’s  back  to  bed  for  you.  Come  on!” 
He  gave  her  a little  pat  on  her  rear  and  led  her  into  the  bedroom, 
snapping  out  the  kitchen  light  as  they  left.  She  jumped  into  bed  pulling 
the  covers  over  her  head  and  then  she  peeked  out  coyly,  teasingly,  saying, 
“You  can’t  find  me.” 

He  bent  down  and  took  her  small  face  between  his  hands,  kissing 
her  gently.  She  pulled  him  down  beside  her  and  he  could  feel  the  warmth 
of  her  body  through  the  thin  covers.  He  kissed  her  again  and  then  got  up. 

“Don’t  stay  up  too  late  now,  will  you  dear?  You  need  your  sleep,” 
she  pleaded. 

“Nope  I won’t,”  he  lied  as  he  reached  down  and  patted  her  head. 
“I’m  almost  done.  Goodnight  dear.” 

As  he  shut  the  door  behind  him,  he  said  half  aloud,  “Gee  she’s  a swell 
little  wife.  God ! how  I love  her.”  He  crossed  to  the  study,  lit  another 
cigarette,  and  once  more  took  a fresh  sheet  of  paper.  He  wrote : “The 
outstanding  factors  in  the  unification  of  Germany  were ; first,  good  lead- 
ers, secondly,  a well  trained  army,  and  . . .” 

Words  piled  upon  words,  sheet  upon  sheet,  and  he  was  smiling. 
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eper 


BRUCE  T.  BOWENS 


My  soul  steals  through  the  streets  at  night 
Tolling  a mournful  bell; 

The  urchins  stare  until  bead,  eyes  bright 
As  if  it  zvere  down  from  Hell. 

A woman  hides  in  a dim  doorway 
Mantling  her  face  from  the  sight. 

While  none  puts  forth  his  hand  to  stay 
My  soul’s  slozo,  slithering  flight. 

Palely  pealing,  my  proud  soul  chants 
This  poignant  roundelay, 

To  ward  off  every  loathing  glance 
And  turn  the  clean  azvay: 

“Avaunt,  ye  folk  with  rose-szveet  breath! 
Unclean,  unclean,  unclean! 

Touch  not  these  sores  that  plead  my  death. 
/ have  accursed  been. 

“I  am  not  worse  than  other  souls. 

Then  whence  these  bloody  scars? 

Let  him  who  Allah’s  gifts  extols 
Behold  how  ill  He  mars. 

“ Silence , muezzin,  in  your  stony  tozvcr, 
Now  cease  your  puny  prayer; 

Look  here  on  one  who’s  felt  God’s  power 
And  knozvs  no  mercy’s  there. 
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“Might  I reach  Him  Who  touched  me  thus , 
I’d  touch  Him  back  again; 

I’d  seal  a cursed  bond  twixt  us. 

We’d  share  this  taint,  we  twain. 

“Avaunt,  avaunt,  ye  gaping  folk, 

Ye  worshippers  of  the  mean, 

This  sold  wears  an  uncommon  cloak. 
Unclean,  unclean,  unclean!” 

Come  home,  come  home,  my  weary  soul, 
These  curses  naught  avail; 

There’s  none  to  delve  that  bleating  toll 
Or  ease  your  black  travail. 

Wear  your  disease  like  widow’s  weeds 
Which  mark  you  one  apart, 

Nor  yet  partake  men’s  shabby  deeds, 

But  grow,  you  lonely  heart. 

Through  pain  and  daily  death  you’ll  earn 
A vision  far  more  sharp 

Than  cleaner  men  can  ever  learn 
Whose  feelings  know  no  warp. 

You’ll  fashion  right  from  Heaven’s  wrong 
And  hold  God’s  curse  at  bay. 

You’ll  make  your  plaint  a scented  song 
To  swoon  men’s  sense  away. 
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(Poetry 

ROBERT  L.  BERKOWITZ 

Made,  at  odd  times,  staring 
At  the  good  coffee  mornings, 

Or  bleakly,  dragging 
On  the  bitter  cigaret.  Made,  a work 
Of  man,  in  man’s  words,  made 
On  bright  days,  on  dark  days 
In  the  lamp’s  squint  and  glare. 

Made,  and  published  in  the  making 
Or  the  telling.  Flung  out,  to  tumble 
Faded  and  flapping  in  our  winter  lives. 

Lost,  save  the  first  fair  copy  of  the  mind. 

Flung  out,  this  made  thing,  in  defiance 
Of  the  world’s  cringe.  Flung  out, 
Launched,  like  a high  yell 
Of  man  calling  to  man,  in  hope,  in  love. 

This  poem — the  child — the  act  of  faith. 
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A Family  Affair 


W.  R.  COLE,  Jr. 


IT  was  a morning  in  May,  blue  sky  and  warm  breezes,  a day  for 
growing  and  blossoming  and  green  grass. 

The  townsfolk  of  a small  suburban  community  like  Winchester  ap- 
preciate such  days.  And  why  not?  After  the  long  work  in  the  dirty 
smoky  city.  And  when  a man  owns  his  own  home  . . . he’s  somebody. 
Then  they  belong,  he  and  his  family. 

On  the  long  summer  evenings  Jack  McManus  ate  early  and,  dressed 
in  an  old  flannel  shirt  and  dungarees,  with  rake  or  lawn  mower  he  puttered 
in  the  yard  till  it  got  too  dark  to  see.  Jack’s  gardens  were  considered  the 
best  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  house  was  Dutch  colonial  with  brown-stained  shingles  and  tur- 
quoise shutters — a real  home.  Inside  there  were  charm  and  neatness,  the 
sensitive  taste  of  good  living.  Jack’s  wife,  Lib,  ruled  here. 

Lib  was  a small,  pretty  red-head,  affectionate  and  easy-going  till 
riled.  She  belonged  to  a bridge  club  and  a women’s  group  at  church ; she 
taught  first-aid  at  the  high  school.  And  when  a new  cop  gave  her  a ticket 
for  double  parking,  the  chief  himself  tore  it  up. 

Everyone  thought  Lib  was  swell. 

This  morning  the  McManus  children  were  infected  with  May.  The 
house  rang  with  their  laughter.  Ted  chose  the  happiest  music  as  he  prac- 
ticed on  the  piano  before  leaving  for  school.  Ralph  descended  the  stairs  like 
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some  medieval  lord,  calling  for  service  and  insisting  that  he  liked  his  music 
better  with  dinner.  Nan,  the  baby,  couldn’t  wait  to  finish  her  breakfast 
before  hurrying  outdoors  to  visit  her  favorite  flowers. 

Ralph  was  teasing  Nan  when  Jack  appeared. 

“Quit  that  squabbling  you  two,”  he  growled. 

Lib  turned  from  the  stove  and  saw  his  troubled  frown. 

“We  weren’t  doing  anything  daddy,”  Nan  squealed,  trying  to  kick 
Ralph  under  the  table. 

“Hush  children  and  eat  your  breakfast.  You’ll  be  late  for  school,” 
Lib  said. 

When  Lib  came  back  to  the  kitchen  after  seeing  Nan  off  to  kinder- 
garten she  found  Jack  sitting  staring  at  his  cup — stirring  the  spoon  round 
and  round.  She  poured  herself  some  coffee  and  sat  down  opposite  him. 

“Ah!  Now  I can  enjoy  my  coffee  in  peace,”  she  said.  “Do  you  have 
a cigarette  Jack?” 

“Hunh?  Oh  yeah,  here,”  he  pushed  the  package  across  the  table. 

Lib  lit  one  and  watched  him  through  the  curling  blue  smoke. 

“What’s  biting  you  this  morning,  Jack?” 

He  looked  surprised.  “What’s  biting  me?  Why  nothing,  nothing 
at  all.” 

“Oh,  is  that  so?  Perhaps  your  disposition  changed  overnight  then. 
You've  been  as  grouchy  as  a bear  ever  since  you  got  up.” 

“Okay,  Mrs.  Detective,  you  win.  I’ve  been  working  on  an  advertising 
plan  which  would  increase  sales  by  fifty  percent.” 

“What’s  so  bad  about  that?”  Lib  asked. 

“Nothing.  But  you  know  the  company — Thomas,  Mann.  They 
keep  on  doing  the  same  old  things  year  after  year.  Lib,  if  I can’t  sell 
them  this  plan,  they’ll  never  listen  to  me.  I’ll  be  wasting  my  time  there 
. . . washed  up.”  He  crushed  his  cigarette  on  a plate. 

“I  might  even  get  to  be  like  them.” 

“My,  I certainly  would  hate  to  live  in  that  big  house  up  on  the  hill.” 
Lib  laughed.  Jack  gave  her  a wry  grin. 

“Oh,  oh ! Look  at  the  time ! I've  got  about  three  minutes  to  catch 
the  9:10.  Get  me  my  hat  will  you,  Lib?” 

Jack  gave  Lib  a quick  kiss  and  then  he  was  off  on  the  run.  She  stood 
in  the  doorway  till  he  rounded  the  corner  out  of  sight.  Then  thought- 
fully she  started  her  own  day. 

Vacuum  sweeper  and  furniture  polish  . . . change  the  guest-room 
curtains  . . . bake  a cake  for  supper. 

At  1 1 o’clock  the  doorbell  jangled.  That  must  be  Elbe  about  the 
church  bazaar.  . . . 

When  Nan  came  bursting  in  for  lunch.  Lib  wondered  where  the  morn- 
ing had  gone. 
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After  she  had  put  Nan  to  bed  for  her  nap,  Lib’s  bridge  club  began  to 
arrive  and  the  house  was  loud  with  chatter.  Lib  liked  this  weekly  event. 
It  gave  her  a chance  to  keep  in  touch. 

The  afternoon  passed  to  the  tune  of : I bid  two  diamonds.  . . . Did 
you  hear  about  that  new  family,  the  Oxfords?  ...  I pass.  . . . Their 
lights  were  on  till  2 :30  Wednesday  night.  . . . 

Now  it  was  time  to  get  supper.  The  kids  roamed  the  kitchen 
hungrily.  “When  will  supper  be  ready,  Ma?”  Lib's  heels  clicked  back  and 
forth  between  stove  and  sink  and  refrigerator. 

Footsteps  on  the  front  porch.  The  door  opened  and  closed.  About 
to  put  the  carrots  in  the  pressure  cooker,  she  stopped  short. 

“Good  heavens!  Jack's  home.” 

“Hi,  Hon!  What’s  for  supper?”  Jack  saw  the  question  in  her  eyes. 
He  shook  his  head,  but  miraculously  he  was  grinning. 

“You’re  kidding,  Jack.  They  did  too  accept  it.” 

“Nope.  Turned  it  down  flat.” 

“Well,  for  heaven’s  sake,  what  are  you  so  happy  about?” 

“You’ll  find  out.  But  I’m  famished.  Let's  have  supper.” 

“There’s  something  awfully  funny  going  on  here,”  Lib  said  sus- 
piciously. 

“I’ll  tell  you  after  supper,  Honey.”  Jack  grabbed  her  around  the 
waist  when  she  turned  away  pouting.  They  kissed. 

“Hey,  kids,  supper’s  ready!”  he  shouted. 

“Jack,  how  do  you  ever  expect  the  children  to  learn  good  table  man- 
ners when  you  sit  there  stuffing  yourself  like  an  Indian.” 

“But  it’s  good,”  he  protested,  his  mouth  full. 

“Nan!  You  don’t  use  your  fingers.  Push  the  food  onto  your  fork 
with  a little  piece  of  bread — That’s  the  way.”  Lib  sat  at  the  foot  of  the 
table,  a coach  directing  her  team. 

After  supper  the  kids  got  down  on  the  floor  with  the  comics.  Lib 
sat  on  the  divan,  her  feet  curled  under  her.  Jack  lit  a cigar. 

“Well,  do  you  still  want  to  know  what  happened  today?”  he  asked, 
looking  at  his  wife  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye. 

“Yes ! For  heaven’s  sake  tell  us.  I’ve  been  on  pins  and  needles  ever 
since  you  came  home.”  Lib  spoke  eagerly.  The  boys  looked  up,  curious. 

“You  remember  Arthur  Cassidy?  He  came  into  the  office  today 
all  het  up  over  a business  for  sale.”  Jack  got  up  and  paced  the  length  of 
the  room,  excitement  gleamed  in  his  eye.  He  went  on  . . . “He  saw  it 
himself  just  the  other  day,  says  it’s  the  best  thing  he’s  seen  in  a month 
of  Sundays.” 

“And  he  wants  you  to  go  in  on  it  with  him,  is  that  it?”  Lib  asked. 

“No,  he’s  got  a good  job.  He  said  he  thought  I could  handle  it  alone." 
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“What  are  you  going  to  do,  Jack?” 

“I’m  going  up  to  Nashua  tomorrow.  I want  to  get  things  rolling.” 
“You  certainly  haven’t  decided  to  buy  it  right  off  the  bat?” 

“No,  but  . . ” 

"Don’t  you  think  you  are  acting  childish.  Jack,  getting  so  excited  over 
something  you’ve  never  seen?” 

Jack  had  been  pacing  in  front  of  her,  hands  in  pockets,  shoulders 
slightly  slumped.  He  stopped  and  straightened  up,  his  voice  edged  with 
bitterness. 

“What’s  the  matter.  Lib?  Don’t  you  want  me  to  have  my  chance?” 
Lib  sat  up.  “I  think  that  you're  disappointed  that  they  didn’t  accept 
your  advertising  thing  and  now  you’re  biting  at  the  first  hook  that  comes 
your  way.  I suppose  we  would  have  to  move  to  Nashua?” 

“Yes,  of  course.” 

“And  sell  the  house?” 

“I  suppose  so  . . .” 

“There,  don’t  you  see?  Think  it  over.  Is  it  worth  giving  up  all 
this,  the  house,  the  town,  our  friends,  the  children’s  school?” 

Lib  settled  herself  in  a more  comfortable  position.  Jack  started  to 
take  his  hand  out  of  his  pocket,  then  it  fell  back.  He  moved  slowly  across 
the  room  and  stood  still,  looking  through  the  window  toward  the  west, 
where  the  sun  showed  crimson  near  the  horizon,  fading  to  pink  and  then 
dark  blue  almost  black  where  the  first  stars  were  blinking  overhead. 

Jack  turned,  went  to  the  closet,  threw  on  a jacket,  pulled  open  the 
front  door. 

“I’m  going  out  for  awhile,”  he  said,  and  the  door  slammed. 

Lib  looked  surprised.  He’ll  see  it.  she  thought.  She  picked  up  a 
book  and  began  to  read.  But  as  she  read,  something  nagged  at  her.  She 
read  one  page  over  twice,  the  book  slipped  from  relaxed  fingers.  He  was 
awfully  quiet,  she  thought. 

“Ralph,  see  if  your  father  is  in  the  yard,  will  you?” 

“He's  not  out  there,”  Ralph  said  coming  back  from  the  door. 
“Where  in  the  world  can  he  be?”  She  wondered. 

Twenty  minutes  later  Lib  heard  someone  out  front.  She  went  to 
the  door.  “Jack,  is  that  you?”  she  called.  He  moved  into  the  light. 
“Where  in  the  world  have  you  been?  I was  worried.” 

“Nothing  to  be  worried  about,”  he  said  quietly.  “I  just  took  a walk.” 
She  moved  aside  to  let  him  in.  They  didn’t  talk  any  more  that 
evening.  Lib  tried  to  read.  Finally  Jack  got  up. 

“Guess  I’ll  go  to  bed.”  he  said. 

“I’ll  he  up  in  a few  minutes,”  Lib  told  him. 

When  Lib  went  up  Jack  was  already  in  bed.  He  lay  on  his  back 
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with  his  eyes  closed,  his  head  turned  away.  She  knew  he  wasn’t  asleep 
but  she  undressed  in  the  dark  and  went  into  the  bathroom.  When  she 
came  back,  she  heard  his  breathing,  light  and  even.  She  sat  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed  and  looked  at  him.  His  face  was  still  smooth,  but  the  dark 
shadow  of  his  hair  lay  further  back  than  it  used  to.  Just  a little  boy,  she 
thought  wistfully. 

Lib  lay  long  awake.  Maybe  she  was  wrong.  Maybe  it  wasn’t  just 
a passing  thing.  But  why  didn’t  he  argue  with  me  tonight?  Why  didn’t 
he  say  that  he  was  unhappy,  that  he  wanted  another  job? 

Still  sleep  didn’t  come  and  memories  began  to  tumble  from  some  long- 
forgotten  closet.  And  out  of  the  past  a boy  came  striding,  carefree,  with 
cheerful  grin  and  a thick  black  bush  of  hair  . . . Want  to  go  riding?  Want 
to  go  sailing?  How  about  the  ferris  wheel?  Just  us  way  up  there  . . . 
Darling  will  you  marry  me?  I do,  I do,  I do. 

And  the  boy  became  a man  . . . Roses?  For  me?  We  can’t  afford  . . . 
But  I don’t  need  a maid — Oh  that,  why  I’m  strong  as  a horse;  you  don’t 
know  about  women.  Be  careful!  He’s  so  little  and  you’re  so  big.  Jack 
you  work  too  hard.  We’ll  get  along. 

Laid  off!  Men  wandering  the  streets,  guilty  faces,  ashamed  faces  . . . 
long  lines  of  men.  What  will  we  do?  Another  one  is  coming;  we  won’t 
even  have  milk. 

HOORAY!  Good  old  Mr.  Thomas.  I love  Mr.  Thomas;  his  hair 
is  so  white.  No  more  worries,  everything’s  going  to  be  all  right. 

The  sunbeam  flickered  across  her  face ; she  turned  her  head  but  it 
followed,  she  brushed  at  it  but  it  melted  through  her  hands.  Stretching 
like  a cat  she  almost  purred,  almost,  then  she  remembered. 

Jack  was  just  a mound  of  covers,  she  watched  it  for  a moment,  then 
softly  she  slipped  her  feet  out.  The  floor  was  cold,  she  shivered  and  took 
her  clothes  into  the  bathroom. 

Downstairs,  she  put  the  coffee  on  to  boil  then  went  into  the  living 
room.  The  newspapers  were  still  on  the  floor.  She  picked  them  up,  and 
folding  them  smooth  placed  them  under  the  end  table. 

She  walked  into  the  dining  room  and  a soft  light  spread  over  her 
face.  Her  fingers  ran  lightly  over  the  table’s  glassy  finish.  It  had  been 
her  mother’s  and  she  had  refinished  its  scratched  worn  surface,  and 
painted  it  gray  with  flower  designs  around  the  edge.  It  went  perfectly 
with  the  wallpaper. 

Standing  there  by  the  table  she  could  see  out  through  the  dining-room 
windows.  The  grass  needs  mowing,  she  thought.  Her  gaze  lifted,  out 
across  the  back  lawn  and  the  school  yard  until  it  stopped  at  the  red  brick 
wall  of  the  school  house.  Even  from  here  she  could  see  the  decorations 
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in  the  windows — the  children’s  work.  Her  boys  had  gone  to  that  school ; 
Nan  was  going  there  now.  Maybe  she  had  a picture  in  the  window. 

Lib  fingered  the  smooth  material  of  the  drapes ; her  hand  slipped 
down  its  length  and  fell  away  at  her  side.  The  coffee  was  boiling. 

Upstairs,  bedsprings  creaked.  She  waited  for  the  usual  thud  of 
Jack’s  feet — no  sound.  Then  slow  heavy  footsteps  across  the  floor  above 
her  head.  Lib  took  the  coffee  off  the  stove;  her  hand  trembled  slightly. 

Jack  was  coming  down  the  stairs  . . . step,  step,  step.  When  he  came 
into  the  kitchen,  Lib  was  lighting  the  stack,  her  back  to  the  door. 

“When  I woke  up,  you  weren’t  there  . . .”  his  voice  trailed  off. 

Lib  felt  a tug  at  her  heart.  She  stood  quite  still,  the  unlighted  match 
in  her  hand.  Her  voice  was  muffled. 

“I  was  there  Jack.” 


Oflial?  at  3£iroskima 

EDWARD  SIMPSON 

We  hated  our  mad  master,  but  we  held 
The  duraluminum  whaleboat  to  the  course 
And  swore  the  whale  would  die.  We  drank  his  death 
In  soluble  coffee  from  harpoon-canteen  cup. 

Claimed  the  gold  nailed  at  the  world’s  mast 
And  bore,  implacable,  the  blood-dripped  edge, 

Guaranteed  and  marvellous,  to  the  tffltimafie  target. 

Ahab  threw  the  lever  and  the  lance: 

The  conflict  closed  darkly  on  us. 

Poor  Ahab!  Your  leg  was  dry  bone.  You  forged  a doom, 
But  that  lean  steel  was  made  for  your  impaling. 

Artificial  leg  and  lance  shattered  before 

The  corporeal  existence  of  a whale.  You  bent  two  harpoons 

To  that  line,  and  stubbed,  yourself  with  the  whale.  And  wet 

From  that  harpoon-socket 

We  drank  slow  hemlock.  The  ship  settles,  and  we  sit 
On  spreading  metal  planks.  And  each  postures  himself 
As'  Ishmael. 

(But  the  counters  sound 
As  they  did  three  years  ago.) 
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On  The  Divorce  of  Ethics 
from  Government 

J.  EDWARD  CRAFT 

SINCE  the  initiation  of  government  in  society,  man  has  been  plagued 
by  the  question  of  the  degree  to  which  morality  and  duty,  i.  e.  ethics 
should  find  their  expression  in  that  government.  From  the  extreme 
right  to  the  extreme  left,  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  may  be 
found  who  represent  some  particular  phase  in  the  gamut  of  opinion  on 
that  subject.  Consciously  or  otherwise,  every  man  has  fitted  himself  cate- 
gorically into  some  niche,  at  or  between  the  extremes,  and  any  deviation 
from  the  stand  originally  taken  is  indicative  of  the  elasticity  of  his  phil- 
osophy. Today,  no  better  proof  of  this  categorization  can  be  found  than 
in  man’s  alliance  to  certain  religious,  political,  or  social  groups  into  which 
he  fits  naturally,  or  which  he  joins  because  they  appeal  to  him  as  being 
representative  of  his  philosophy  in  general.  Man  is,  by  his  very  nature, 
a joiner  because  he  has  found  that  his  voice  alone  is  “the  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness,”  but  that  in  union  with  those  of  his  fellow-men,  it  be- 
comes a strong  voice  and  is  heard. 

But  to  realize  the  need  for  ethics  in  government,  we  must  first  realize 
the  need  for  government,  and  recognize  the  various  stages  in  the  evolution 
of  society  and  government. 

Plato,  in  Book  III  of  The  Laws,  discusses  the  evolution  of  society, 
and  the  dialogue  may  be  used  as  an  historical  basis  on  which  to  found  the 
subject  discussion  of  ethics  in  government.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Aristotle,  in  the  first  book  of  The  Politics,  agrees  in  essence  with  Plato, 
which  fact  gives  added  weight  to  the  latter’s  conclusions  on  the  origin, 
growth,  and  development  of  society  and  its  government. 

Man  has,  through  the  ages,  formed  societies  and  governments  which 
have  perished  at  various  stages  of  their  development,  but  always  these 
societies  have  grown  up  again  along  parallel  lines  although  not  always 
with  equal  rapidity.  First,  there  were  families  which  lived  in  isolated 
locations  and  were  unaware  of  the  presence  of  other  men.  These  families 
were  ruled  by  the  eldest  and  he  determined  the  way  of  life  for  the  family. 
But  as  the  family  grew  and  extended  its  zone  of  operations,  its  members 
came  into  contact  with  members  of  other  families.  Then  came  the  next 
step:  that  of  several  families  ruled  by  a chosen  chieftain.  At  this  point 
came  the  origin  of  government  as  it  is  commonly  known  and  understood 
today  because  society,  at  that  time,  came  to  include  individuals  accustomed 
to  a greater  or  lesser  degree  of  freedom  under  a previous  rule,  and  to 
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make  the  change  to  a new  way  of  life  was  not  always  easily  accomplished 
by  the  new  subjects.  Warfare  in  its  earliest  stages  developed  during  this 
period,  for  if  the  neighboring  chieftain  could  not  be  conciliated  into  joining 
forces,  it  became  necessary  to  annihilate  him  and  his  supporters  (or  at 
least,  so  they  thought).  The  third  stage  involved  the  building  of  cities 
which  were,  at  first,  small  and  located  on  easily  defensible  terrain,  usually 
high  ground.  Fourthly,  the  cities  became  larger  and  the  strength  of  the 
population  allowed  the  cities  to  be  built  on  fertile  plains  and  still  be  de- 
fended. And  lastly,  there  came  into  existence  governments  among  cities 
which  took  the  form  of  nations  and  confederations  and  in  the  end  these 
possessed  colonies.  Thus,  man  grew,  and  his  government  grew  with  him. 

In  the  first  stages  of  the  growth  of  society,  man  might  be  said  to  have 
been  good  for  the  reasons  offered  by  Plato : 

“Hence  in  those  days  there  was  no  great  poverty;  nor  was 
poverty  the  cause  of  difference  among  men ; and  rich  they  could 
not  be  for  they  had  no  gold  and  silver,  and  such  at  that  time  was 
their  condition.  And  the  community  which  has  neither  poverty 
nor  riches  will  always  have  the  noblest  principles ; there  is  no 
insolence  or  injustice,  nor.  again,  are  there  any  contentions  or 
envyings  among  them.  And  therefore  they  were  good,  and  also 
because  of  what  would  be  termed  the  simplicity  they  believed  to 
be  true,  and  practised.” 

Now  that  we  have  hastily  surveyed  man  in  his  more  primitive  state, 
let  us  at  once  progress  to  the  state  where  the  necessity  of  government  in  a 
society  was  recognized.  Machiavelli  has  so  candidly  observed  in  The 
Prince: 

“All  states  or  dominions,  past  or  present,  that  have  held  au- 
thority over  men,  are  or  have  been  either  republics  or  mon- 
archies.” 

We  must  note  at  this  point  that  The  Prince  is  a handbook  written  for 
the  express  purpose  of  telling  a prince  how  best  to  acquire  and  hold 
office  with  the  least  possible  difficulty  and  the  greatest  possible  success. 
Although  there  is  great  cause  to  doubt  it,  the  acknowledged  underlying  cur- 
rent of  thought  and  purpose  in  the  book,  although  it  is  never  expressed, 
is  that  the  states  should  be  made  to  function  in  the  best  interest  of  its  cit- 
izenry. Machiavelli  ordains  war  to  be  an  art ; where  cruelty  is  concerned 
he  condones  its  use  in  the  creation  of  fear  and  at  the  same  time  cautions 
against  the  creation  of  hatred ; concerning  keeping  one’s  word,  it  is  wiser 
not  to,  when  doing  so  would  jeopardize  the  prince’s  position;  in  the  matter 
of  generosity,  spend  only  what  belongs  to  others  and  not  one’s  own  wealth 
or  that  of  one’s  citizens ; and  in  the  matter  of  cunning  and  deceit,  one 
should  practice  it  where  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  power  and  order. 
Now,  to  put  into  practice  such  standards  for  ruling,  the  prince,  by 
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necessity,  must  completely  divorce  ethics  from  his  government.  Can  the 
practice  of  the  unethical  give  life  to  government? 

The  answer  is  NO!  History  proves  that  fact. 

Since  governments  were  first  organized  they  have  risen  and  perished 
because  in  one  or  more  ways  they  have  violated  the  fundamental  laws  of 
ethics,  a condition  which  man  will  not  permanently  endure.  Admittedly, 
it  is  far  easier  to  sustain  a government  devoid  of  ethics  in  a state,  than  it 
is  to  sustain  it  universally,  by  virtue  alone  of  treating  with  a lesser  popu- 
lation. But  even  within  the  state  it  is  doomed  because  of  the  strength  of 
human  dignity,  for  moral  law  cannot  he  permanentily  extinguished  unless 
man  by  his  conceit  and  his  blindness  and  his  stupidity  hastens  himself  to  a 
premature  end.  D.  C.  Somervell  in  his  abridgement  of  Books  I-VI  of 
Toynbee’s  A Study  of  History,  concludes  his  work  with  the  question, 
“And  what  is  the  destiny  of  the  universal  church  in  which 

every  higher  religion  seeks  to  embody  itself?” 

And  he  continues  that  man,  at  present,  is  unable  to  answer  the  question, 
but  that  he  can  ill  afford  to  ignore  it.  It  is  here  that  Messrs.  Toynbee  and 
Somervell  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  problem.  Toynbee  diligently  labors 
through  six  books,  setting  down  observations  why  civilizations  have  risen 
and  fallen  for  sociological  reasons  and  draws  an  intricate  pattern  of  rela- 
tionships between  the  progressions  and  regressions  of  those  societies. 
May  we  not  justifiably  ask  Toynbee,  in  the  light  of  his  concluding  state- 
ment : 

(1)  May  not  the  reasons  which  you  offer  as  sociological,  whether 
they  be  economic,  geographic,  or  biologic  in  nature,  be  reduced  simply 
to  violations  of  ethics? 

(2)  In  the  light  of  your  conclusion  are  you  not  recognizing  the 
need  for  a universal  church  as  you  conclude  that  higher  religions  gravitate 
toward  a religion  of  universal  status?  By  answering,  “Yes,”  to  the  fore- 
going questions,  as  we  apparently  must,  is  it  not  logical  to  conclude  that  a 
universal  church  necessitates  a universal  religion  or  philosophy?  And 
further,  has  that  universal  religion  or  philosophy  not  been  in  existence 
since  the  evolution  of  man,  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  been  stifled  and 
misconstrued  throughout  history  to  satisfy  man’s  needs  of  the  particular 
time? 

Can  we  afford  an  answer  other  than  “Yes”? 

But  let  us  look  further  into  the  nature  of  man,  for  we  must  never 
forget  that  a government  can  never  be  any  better  than  the  individuals  who 
create,  administer,  and  are  governed  by  it.  On  this  subject,  excellent  ma- 
terial is  furnished  by  Pierre  Le  Comte  du  Noiiy  in  his  recent  book,  Human 
Destiny.  In  Chapter  XVII,  he  discusses,  “The  Wake  of  Man — Intellectual 
or  Moral  Development?” 

“Moral  law  imposes  disinterestedness ; it  orders  that  which  is 
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disagreeable,  hard,  and  painful.  Its  requirements  often  revolt 
the  flesh  whose  sole  ambition  is  to  persist  and  enjoy.  It  demands 
the  throttling  of  selfish  sentiments  for  the  sake  of  something 
which  is  more  obscure  to  those  who  do  not  have  faith,  but  which 
is  even  more  powerful  than  the  instinct  of  self-preservation: 
human  dignity  imposes  a highly  moral  existence  and  paves  the 
way  to  spirituality.  And  the  great  miracle  is  that  this  cruel 
law  has  won  the  universal  respect  of  man  who  sometimes  uses 
his  intelligence  to  combat  it,  thus  confirming  its  reality.” 

Du  Noiiy  continues: 

“Intelligence,  which  has  helped  man  to  adapt  himself,  to 
survive  and  conquer,  has  played  an  important  part  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.” 

Du  Noiiy,  like  Plato,  then  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  only  through 
education  and  development  of  man’s  intellect,  on  a common  scale  and  event- 
ually to  a high  degree,  can  man  hope  to  survive. 

Having  mentioned  education,  let  us  seek  into  the  nature  of  it.  May 
we  not  say  that  education  includes  the  search  for  and  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge whether  through  books  or  experience.  Today,  education  is  thought 
of  mainly  in  the  “school  and  book  sense,”  but  experience  is  unquestionably 
the  greater  contributor,  for  it  was  from  experience,  and  not  books,  that 
man  was  first  educated,  and  today  in  the  laboratory,  man  makes  strides 
in  a seemingly  forward  direction  by  the  same  means.  The  interpretation 
of  experience,  in  terms  of  a sound  moral  philosophy,  may  be  described 
as  the  development  of  intellect.  And  the  interpretation  of  written  ma- 
terial, in  terms  of  experience,  artificial  as  it  may  be,  may  also  be  described 
as  advancement  of  intellect ; this  sentiment  is  tersely  described  in  Hindu 
scripture, 

“Scholarship  is  less  than  sense, 

Therefore  seek  intelligence.” 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  the  point  of  asking,  “Just  what  is  ethical 
in  government?” 

The  only  reasonable  answer  at  which  man  has  arrived  to  date  is  that 
the  government  must  recognize  the  sanctity  of  human  dignity  (moral  law)  ; 
it  must  realize  human  frailties,  make  allowance  for  them,  and  attempt  to 
contain  them ; and  it  must  seek  to  guide  men  along  a moral  or  virtuous 
path  during  the  period  of  his  education.  When  the  multitudes  have 
reached  a stage  of  development  where  they  are  receptive  to  thinking  in  the 
more  elevated  realms,  then  and  only  then  will  there  become  no  question 
of  the  degree  of  ethics  in  government,  for  at  that  time  it  will  be  a part 
of  man’s  nature  to  curb  the  base  in  himself,  for  he  will  have  only  good 
examples  to  follow  and  will  know  little  or  nothing  of  evil,  much  in  the 
same  proportion  as  man  today  knows  of  good. 
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Save  a (Place  for  ^Me 

BRUCE  T.  BOWENS 

A weedy  meadow  on  a slope  holds  hut 
A single  tree,  wind-coarsened  but  elite, 

A patriarch  without  a brood,  a sage 
And  lone  reminder  of  a freer  time. 

“But  see  now,  tree,  those  steel-banked  towers  there 
Upon  the  harsh  horizon.  Watch!  They  creep 
Upon  you!  Know  you  not  this  slope 
Will  be  a polished  suburb,  grown  tight-lipped 
Of  steel  and  sapless  wood? 

“ Soon  you  must  go 
To  some  forsaken  mountain  crevice,  where 
Dark  devils  dance  and  men  would  fear  to  be. 

Soon  get  you  to  tempestuous  heights  and  reach 
Your  roots  down  deep,  where  worm  and  lizard,  rock 
And  dizzy  peak  would  make  those  rootless  towers 
Reel,  and  where  soul-spinning  loneliness 
Affrights  the  rootless  men  who  raise  those  towers. 

“ Get  hence,  O tree,  and  save  a place  for  me 
Where  I may  lay  my  dust  when  life  is  spent. 

No  boxed  repose!  No  granite  on  my  brow! 

No  hollow  tramp  of  tower-entangled  men! 

I would  my  flesh  might  feed  the  mountain  birds 
And  screaming  cats,  my  gaping  skull  might  grin 
With  endless  joy  at  heaven’s  chiffoned  splendours. 

“Then  of  a wild,  wild  night,  when  writhing  winds 
Beguile  satanic  souls,  my  frenzied  dust 
Will  rise  and  swirl  and  dance  a witches  dance 
Among  your  singing  leaves. 

“0  free,  still  free, 

Shall  we  two  be,  while  others  lie  in  gated 
Plots  aligned  like  regiments.  So  hence, 

Old  tree,  and  save  a place,  some  turmoiled  breach, 
Where  we  may  share  a joy  in  latter  days." 
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^ Meat 

ROBERT  A.  DAVIES 

Compare  our  life  today 
With  that  of  days  long  past , 

When  savage  tribes  of  men 
Were  wont  to  boil  their  foes 
In  pots  or  toast  them  on 
The  spit  for  village  feasts. 

H ow  sane!  How  fust!  That  war 
Meant  then  a belly  full 
For  all  the  hungry  folk! 

And  now  death  comes  in  war 
That  leaves  the  squandered  dead 
For  maggots,  thieves  and  worms, 
Creating  hunger  there 
In  blinded  men  who  kill 
For  nought — without  a taste 
Of  human  desh  and  bone. 
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In  a Strange  Land 

ROBERT  L.  BERKOWITZ 


CLYDE  ANDERSON  set  his  scotch  and  water  down  on  the  little 
coffee  table  and  looked  at  the  magazines  piled  beside  his  drink.  They 
were  littered  with  whiskey  puddles  and  crumbs  of  potato  chips  and 
Fritoes.  Anderson  picked  up  his  glass  again  and  drank  what  was  left. 
Then  he  began  to  trace  little  patterns  on  the  covers  of  the  magazines. 
With  drunken  care,  he  pulled  a thread  of  liquid  across  the  name  Suwanee 
Review.  The  blue  cover  began  to  run  in  the  whiskey.  The  piano  started 
again.  A young  girl  with  bangs  was  playing  a sonata.  A sonata  of 
Beethoven.  And  her  technique  was  good.  It  was  very  good,  Anderson 
knew,  much  better  than  he  would  ever  do,  no  matter  how  long  he  took 
lessons.  The  difference  between  talent  and  genius.  The  thought  came 
into  his  mind  from  nowhere.  Only  it  didn’t  apply.  I have  no  talent. 
Anyway,  not  for  the  piano.  That  would  be  Ego  talking,  qualifying  the 
blanket  condemnation.  Anderson  looked  around  at  the  people  with  a thick 
precision.  Here  we  have  a party.  Here  we  have  Clyde  Anderson,  thirty- 
two  years  old,  visiting  his  youth.  Visiting  the  girls  he  had  loved  and  the 
life  he  had  led  and  the  boy  he  had  been.  Where  was  that  boy?  Perhaps 
around  the  corner,  necking  one  of  the  girls.  Perhaps  curled  up  with 
Joyce,  in  a sudden  seriousness.  It  did  not  matter. 
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Maybe  it  was  a mistake  at  the  beginning.  You  don’t  come  back  from 
war  and  from  time  and  pick  up.  You  don’t  come  back  from  months  of 
sitting  outside  a shack  that  overlooked  the  North  China  Sea  and  fit  into 
the  old  picture  which  you  left  seven  years  ago.  You  aren’t  allowed  to 
break  the  rules  of  life.  The  rules  say  that  you  come  back  changed — a 
Byronic  man,  full  of  dark  glooms  and  furies — Rochester  on  his  horse, 
riding  down  poor  Jane  Eyre. 

Paula  came  into  the  room,  her  red  hair  curled  around  her  face.  That 
was  odd.  When  he’d  known  Paula,  her  hair  had  been  straight,  pulled 
tightly  back  from  her  face,  outlining  the  high  cheekbones,  the  delicately 
slanted  eyes,  the  pale  skin  with  the  half  invisible  freckles.  That  soft 
white  skin,  with  the  thin  red  hairs  curling  smoothly  over  it.  How  many 
years  ago  had  it  been? 

When  he’d  arrived  at  the  party,  after  taking  a shot  at  a bar  on  42nd 
Street  for  the  sake  of  courage  and  poise — seven  years  ago,  I wouldn’t 
have  needed  that,  he  remembered — she’d  greeted  him  with  almost  the  old 
gayety  and  affection.  And,  because  he  hadn’t  been  prepared  for  it,  it  had 
seemed  out  of  place.  Behind  Paula  was  her  husband.  Joe.  Good  old  Joe. 
Glad  to  know  you  had  been  the  first  words  that  came  into  Anderson’s 
startled  head.  So  he  had  said  it.  But  he  wasn’t  glad.  He  didn’t  want  to 
know  anything  about  Joe.  So  she  had  changed  too.  She  had  been  mar- 
ried and  was  living  in  the  Village  with  a difference.  The  truth  was  that 
an  address  didn’t  tell  much  any  more,  with  a housing  shortage,  but 
this  was  not  the  Village  of  even  so  recent  a time  as  1938.  This  was  a 
delightful  middle-class  middle-age  Village,  by  Life  out  of  The  New 
Yorker.  It  was  a new  apartment  house  with  elevators  and  a doorman. 
The  old  Village,  which  was  less  a location  than  a time  in  the  lives  of  cer- 
tain people — most  of  them,  Anderson  realized,  were  not  here — had  been 
coldwater  flats  and  a quart  bottle  of  beer.  Anderson  realized  as  he  began 
a careful,  systematic  soaking  of  the  Partisan  Review  that  he  was  becoming 
sentimental.  He  knew  that  life  now  in  a cold-water  flat  would  throw  him 
into  despair.  He  knew  that  he  had  no  longer  the  attitude  which  regarded 
the  part-time  maid,  the  unmade  bed,  as  part  of  romantic  charm.  If  Paula 
had  changed,  so  had  he. 

A young  girl  stopped  on  her  way  for  a drink.  She  looked  down  at  the 
magazine,  the  brightly  printed  cover  running  under  careful  application  of 
the  wet  glass.  “Oh,  there’s  a lovely  poem  in  that  issue,”  she  said. 

Anderson  looked  down  at  the  magazine  and  took  away  the  glass. 
“I  must  be  getting  old  and  mean,”  he  said. 

The  girl  raised  her  eyebrows.  “But  I’m  sure  you’re  awfully  inter- 
esting,” she  said. 

Anderson  grinned.  “Awfully,”  he  said,  and  he  watched  her  weaving 
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through  the  people  and  their  conversations,  her  slim  waist  and  hips.  She 
was  younger  than  Paula,  but  not  younger  than  Paula  had  been.  But  he 
was  older — or  drunker. 

Not  that  it  made  any  difference.  The  slim  waist,  the  curved  hips  in 
the  nice  new  girdle — none  of  it  was  something  you  could  come  back  to. 
You  can’t  go  up  to  her  and  say,  Madam,  my  name  is  Clyde  Anderson.  I’m 
much  older  than  you,  and  I’ve  been  at  these  parties  for  seven  centuries. 

Paula  now.  He  had  gone  upstairs.  Gone  upstairs  and  looked  for  the 
toilet.  She  had  directed  him  to  the  johnny.  He  remembered  her  once 
calling  it  the  can.  What  difference  do  the  phrases  meant  What  possible 
goddamned  difference?  an  angry  voice  within  him  asked.  When  he  had 
come  out,  she  had  been  waiting.  She  had  taken  his  hand  and  leaned  against 
him,  had  taken  his  hand  and  held  it  around  her  waist.  And  they  had  talked 
For  perhaps  half  an  hour,  they  had  talked,  first  of  the  cold-water  flats 
and  the  old  days  when  there  was  not  going  to  be  a war,  when  everyone 
was  going  to  be  young  and  beautiful  forever.  And  they  had  talked  on, 
she  leaning  against  him,  the  scent  rising  from  her  red  hair  as  it  had  done 
before — as  it  had  always  done.  Marriage  was  not  the  solution  to  any- 
thing. Joe  was  simply  a shoe  jobber.  What  do  you  do  when  you  job 
shoes?  She  didn’t  know.  She  didn’t  care.  Whatever  it  was,  it  was 
nothing.  He  didn’t  do  what  Anderson  did,  he  didn’t  understand.  He 
hated  and  feared  his  guests  who  came  to  drink  his  scotch  and  amuse  his 
wife.  He  had  no  understanding.  It  was  a mistake.  She  should  have  kept 
on  with  her  dancing. 

It  was  a mistake.  Anderson  knew  the  feeling.  Everything  you  did 
turned  out  to  be  a mistake.  She  had  been  talking  of  the  mistake  her 
marriage  had  been,  but  Anderson  knew  what  Paula’s  mistake  had  been. 
It  had  been  letting  her  waist  thicken,  her  joints  stiffen,  letting  age  do  to 
her  what  it  did  to  everyone  else.  She  was  crying  out  in  panic,  but  Anderson 
knew  that  it  was  too  late  to  be  warned.  He  had  made  the  mistake  too. 

She  had  clung  to  him,  in  that  moment  before  they  went  down  to  meet 
the  puzzled,  frightened,  angry  glance  of  her  husband.  She  had  put  up 
her  mouth  and  he  had  kissed  it.  She  had  put  her  body  close,  and  he  could 
feel  her  calling  him.  He  was  no  mistake,  she  was  telling  him.  He  was 
the  one  who  could  bring  her  peace.  She  would  call  him,  she  said.  She 
would  see  him  again.  And  they  had  gone  down  the  stairs  together. 

Anderson  shifted  the  empty  glass.  He  did  not  want  another  drink. 
He  knew  that  he  didn’t  need  another  drink.  He  knew  that  he  had  only  to 
stand  and  walk  out  for  the  whole  thing  to  end.  The  whole  thing  would 
drop  out  of  his  life  completely.  The  next  morning  he  could  be  back  at 
his  desk  with  his  morning  mail  laid  out  on  the  blotter,  the  ends  slit  by 
the  efficient  knife.  All  he  had  to  do  was  get  up,  say  goodbye,  and  go. 
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Through  the  people  around  the  bar,  he  saw  the  girl  who  had  men- 
tioned the  poem  coming  towards  him,  her  hips  and  her  waist  curved  as  she 
moved  through  the  crowd.  I must  go,  he  realized.  But  he  sat  watching 
her.  Her  youth  seemed  a glow  that  could  not  be  limited,  lighting  the  whole 
room.  She  was  prettier  than  Paula  had  been  because  her  beauty  and  her 
youth  were  here,  now.  How  young  she  was ! 

Anderson  knew  he  had  to  go.  He  stood  up.  She  came  up  and  sat 
down.  There  was  nothing  else  to  do.  She  sat  down  and  watched  him  over 
her  glass.  Anderson  was  silent,  wondering.  How  do  you  introduce  your- 
self? You  can  say,  “I’m  J.  Alfred  Anderson.”  You  can  walk  up  and  say, 
“ Come  to  bed.  Give  me  your  youth.  I will  give  you  my  despair.” 

Anderson  smiled  at  the  girl.  Then  he  got  up  carefully.  “I  really 
must  be  running.”  he  said.  He  smiled ; so  the  girl  would  realize  that  she 
was  not  the  person  from  whom  he  was  running. 

It  was  only  when  he  was  waiting  for  the  elevator  to  rise  that  Ander- 
son realized  who  it  was. 
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<^ke  QfYar  Over 

JAMES  BANNON 

The  war  is  over,  dead  and  gone, 
we  zvait  for  number  three; 
forgotten  are  the  bloated  men, 
remembered  by  some  like  me  . . . 

remembered  by  the  startled  few, 
u’ho  cringed,  who  saw,  who  heard, 
forgotten  by  the  greater  mass. 

They  were  . . . not  to  be  disturbed. 

The  startled  fezv  remember  them, 
their  fumbling  homely  lives, 
remember  their  talk,  the  humble  talk, 
of  home  and  kids  and  wives. 

The  wives  and  kids,  the  startled  few, 
remember  and  breathe  a sigh. 

What  is  the  answer ? Why  is  it  so? 
There  must  be  a reason  why. 
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Jjeg  innings 

W.  L.  GREENBERG 

Underneath  Peruvian  skies 
Homeward  a slouching  farmer  plies. 

Full  is  his  barrow 
Heavy  with  rich  organic  ore 
Gathered  upon  a secret  shore 
Where  once  a crater  belched 
Fiery,  in  times  before. 

Home  to  the  farm! 

To  spread  the  rich  earth  upon  the  broken  earth  below! 

In  the  bloom-spring 

Shoots  young  and  tender 

Push  out  from  their  earth-womb. 

Soaked  the  fields  become, 

Heavy  with  rain-sperm. 

Higher  the  sun  stalks, 

Apollo  the  Golden. 

The  plant  grows  taller,  green  and  strong, 

Grumpling  its  roots 
Within  the  earth  below. 

It  shall  not  crack 
Before  impending  storms. 
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The  inexplicable  silence: 

Restive  elements  lying  still 
Within  our  chameleon  flagon 
Spring  into  action 
Through  some  intrinsic  chemistry 
Of  their  own, 

Give  off  heat  and  nauseous  fumes. 

A pond  in  far-off  Arcady, 

Still  and  glazed  by  the  sun’s  rays, 

Is  disturbed  by  a pebble 
Tossed  by  an  intruding  rower. 

Wave  upon  wave  of  itself  echoes  from 
Its  shaken  center, 

Each  giving  strength  and  energy 
To  its  progeny. 

And  the  concentric  circles 
Ever  widening  grow, 

Break  upon  the  distant  shore. 

And  pond  is  silent,  silent  the  rower. 
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Two  Love  Sonnets 


I marvel  at  your  body , though  1 knew 
From  other  bodies,  how  a curve  will  move 
And  how  a roundness  from  depression  grew 
And  where  the  final  place  for  making  love. 

I marvel,  for  the  heart  is  slozv  to  see 
That  beauty  can  be  made  in  flesh  and  bone 
That  still  can  move,  that  still  can  be  so  free, 
As  beauty  caught  for  time  in  easy  stone. 

Not  yet  that  either,  for  I know  that  light 
Is  not  possessed  of  substance:  I reach  out 
Expecting  to  touch  nothing,  thinking  sight 
Is  mocking  me  again,  deceiving  doubt 
To  strengthen  it.  And  then  I touch  your  thigh 
And  then  does  flesh  give  theory  back  the  lie. 


How  have  I lived  before  this  ruptured  day? 
How  many  heart-stopped  seasons  have  I known? 
How  long  my  lawns  have  lain  so  neatly  mown 
That  dandelion,  clover,  weeds  so  gay, 

Dared  not  exude  upon  that  carpet  gray, 

So  sour  that  never  honey  bee  had  down 
Thereon,  and  no  tear-dripping  dower  had  grown? 
How  long  have  I endured  this  prim  decay? 

But  now  you’ve  plowed  a furrow  through  my  life, 
Where  bleeds  my  reeking  earth,  and  where  the  slug 
Creeps  from  my  splintered  bosom,  ere  now  rife 
With  secret  things.  Now  love’s  rude  blade  has  dug 
Beneath  and  turned  this  carpet.  My  heart’s  strife 
Lies  hid  no  more  like  dust  beneath  the  rug. 


ROBERT  L.  BERKOWITZ 


JOHN  DAVENPORT 
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A Modern  Theory  of  Education 

ELMER  JANSSEN 


IT  may  seem  strange  to  the  reader  that  we  label  this  essay  “A  Modern 
Theory  of  Education”  and  then  deal  so  predominantly  with  Aristotle 
and  other  teachers  of  ancient  times;  but  it  is  a fact  that  (if  we  define 
“modern”  to  relate  to  those  things  most  in  tune  with  the  conditions  of 
contemporary  life)  the  theories  of  Aristotle  are  truly  modern.  It  is 
somewhat  astounding  to  observe  that  a theory  propounded  twenty-two 
centuries  ago  and  possessed  of  so  much  sound  principle  should  not  yet 
have  come  to  fruition.  This  is  all  the  more  surprising  when  we  stop  to 
realize  the  profound  influence  exerted  by  education  upon  the  destinies 
of  successive  societies.  Purely  in  the  interests  of  self-preservation,  our 
society  should  concern  itself  continuously  and  intently  with  the  improve- 
ment of  its  educational  system.  To  fail  to  do  so  has  always  been  fatal. 

We  cannot  join  with  those  who  contend  that  there  is  nothing  sub- 
tantially  wrong  with  our  present-day  system.  It  seems  not  only  faulty, 
but — what  is  far  more  important — seems  headed  in  the  wrong  direction. 
This  we  shall  discuss  at  more  length  in  the  section  on  aims  which  follows. 
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AIMS 

“The  true  object  of  education,  like  that  of  every  other  moral  process, 
is  the  generation  of  happiness.”  (“Enquirer” — William  Godwin,  1797). 

The  quotation  above  is  a concise  statement,  albeit  an  over-simplifica- 
tion, of  what  we  feel  must  be  the  primary  aim  of  education.  Now  “hap- 
piness” is  a rather  vague  and  obscure  thing  to  set  up  as  a goal,  and  we 
find  the  way  to  it  is  devious  and  difficult.  Hence,  we  set  up  intermediate 
aims  in  accordance  with  our  conception  of  happiness  and  the  means  of 
attaining  it.  It  is  right  here  that  the  process  breaks  down.  However 
apt  the  choice  of  intermediate  goals  may  be,  the  passage  of  time  causes 
us  to  narrow  our  vision,  losing  sight  altogether  of  the  ultimate  goal  of 
happiness.  Soon  the  means  become  an  end  unto  themselves  and  our  final 
purposes  are  hopelessly  obscured. 

Let  us  consider  for  a moment  the  theories  of  Aristotle  as  to  the  way 
in  which  education  could  best  create  a happy  individual.  He  felt  that 
there  were  two  essential  components  to  a successful  education,  one  pro- 
moting individual  growth,  physically,  intellectually,  and  emotionally,  and 
the  other  fostering  social  conscience.  It  was  lack  of  the  latter  component 
that  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  ancient  Greek  civilization  and  that  threat- 
ens our  own. 

By  the  dictum  of  Nature  itself,  Man  is  a social  being.  Otherwise,  he 
could  not  have  survived  to  emerge  pre-eminent  among  the  creatures  of 
the  world.  Whenever  he  forgets  that  or  creates  a social  system  which 
fails  to  so  indoctrinate  his  children,  he  is  doomed. 

One  of  the  curses  of  contemporary  education,  then,  is  individualism. 
Let  us  quote  from  a commentary  on  the  fatal  trend  in  Athenian  educa- 
tion for  its  resemblance  to  events  today.  “With  the  old  civic  ideal  of 
devotion  to  the  public  good  dying  out,  with  the  old  religious  and  moral 
ideas  being  rejected  on  every  side,  and  with  desire  for  fame,  fortune, 
and  personal  gratification  becoming  dominant,  new  demands  were  made 
upon  education.  The  goal  of  education  for  this  new  age  was  preparation 
for  personal  advancement.  The  aim  of  the  young  man  of  Athens  now 
was  individual  excellence  for  individual  success.  The  older  objective  of 
social  service  and  public  usefulness  was  changed  to  one  of  selfish  and 
‘rugged’  individualism.”  (“Foundations  of  Modern  Education,”  by  Elmer 
H.  Wilds,  P 98).  The  analogy  to  conditions  today  is  obvious. 

The  other  great  failure  in  the  aims  of  education  today  is  the  failure 
to  promote  the  emotional  growth  of  the  individual.  This  is  all  tied  up 
with  culture,  of  which  education  is  but  one  component.  Along  with  the 
rest,  however,  it  must  share  responsibility  for  the  emotional  insufficiency 
of  our  society.  Plato  felt  that  from  infancy  there  should  be  developed 
in  the  child  certain  basic  sensibilities,  e.g.  rhythm,  tone,  balance,  and 
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color.  He  speaks  much  of  music,  but  means  by  it  almost  every  aspect  of 
art,  saying  in  essence  that  every  phase  of  life  should  be  permeated  with 
the  elements  of  music,  thus  bringing  to  full  delicious  fruition  the  emotional 
spirit  of  man.  In  his  “Republic”  (III,  401-2)  he  says:  “We  attach  such 
supreme  importance  to  musical  education  because  rhythm  and  harmony 
sink  most  deeply  into  the  recesses  of  the  soul,  and  take  most  powerful 
hold  of  it,  bringing  gracefulness  in  their  train,  and  making  a man  grace- 
ful if  he  be  rightly  nurtured,  but  if  not,  the  reverse.” 

This  is  a factor  in  education  the  meaning  of  which  we  find  most 
difficult  to  convey.  Where  we  are  dealing  with  these  tenuous,  subtle, 
and  intangible  threads  of  emotion,  many  find  it  difficult  to  recognize  the 
profound  effects  they  have,  in  their  multiplicity,  upon  the  development 
of  our  personalities.  We  are  indebted  to  psychoanalysis — and  to  Plato — 
for  his  revelation.  But  we  have  not  learned  our  lesson  well. 

To  summarize,  then,  we  see  as  the  proper  aim  of  education  the  de- 
velopment of  an  individual  brought  to  a full  realization  of  his  physical, 
intellectual,  and  emotional  powers — -the  Complete  Man — who  is  con- 
sciously a part  of  a social  scheme  in  which  he  recognizes  his  identity 
with  the  group  and  works  deliberately  for  the  interests  of  all  mankind 
instead  of  destroying  the  group  (and  incidentally  himself)  in  internecine 
struggle  for  selfish  interests.  When  we  have  this,  truly  the  millennium 
will  be  at  hand. 

CONTENT 

A discussion  of  aims  leads  directly  to  a discussion  of  content. 

One  of  the  most  significant  of  recent  statements  on  the  content  of 
the  educational  program  is  the  Harvard  Report  on  the  high  school  curric- 
ulum. “The  finished  product  of  the  educational  system,”  states  the  report, 
“should  be  men  and  women  fully  cognizant  of  their  duties  and  privileges 
as  citizens  and  of  their  responsibility  to  their  fellow  men.  However,  ac- 
cording to  facts  and  figures  presented  by  the  Committee,  no  American 
high  school  offers  a curriculum  which  satisfies  the  conditions  necessary  to 
produce  such  citizens.” 

Core  of  the  Harvard  remedy  is  a division  of  school  studies  into 
two  separate  areas : general  education  and  specialized  training.  The 

former  is,  they  feel,  necessary  to  the  latter  though  the  latter  is  not 
necessary  to  the  former.  The  specialization  is  a luxury  to  be  indulged 
in  only  if  the  student  is  well  supplied  with  the  necessities  of  life,  to  wit, 
a general  cultural  education.  This  “general  education"  is  designed,  then, 
to  create  desirable  citizens  of  the  modern  world  and  is  the  irreducible 
minimum,  the  sine  qua  non  of  every  person’s  preparation  for  life.  This 
course  of  education  would  be  concerned  with  three  types  of  studies : the 
humanities,  the  social  sciences,  and  science  and  mathematics. 
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The  “humanities”  (how  aptly  named!)  would  cover  the  great  music, 
art,  and  literature  of  the  world  and  would  include  foreign  languages 
where  they  “illuminate  English.”  Here  is  open  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  culture  in  the  shaping  of  personality,  the  sort  of  thing  recom- 
mended by  Plato  twenty-two  centuries  ago. 

The  social  sciences,  of  course,  will  provide  that  “social  initiation” 
seen  by  Aristotle  to  be  so  vitally  necessary  as  a balance  against  a too 
vigorous  individualism.  These  studies  would  plainly  be  directed  at  de- 
velopment of  a more  responsible  citizenry. 

The  study  of  science  and  mathematics  within  this  modern  curriculum 
would  include  an  additional  emphasis  upon  the  language,  methods,  and 
ideas  of  science  (now  often  neglected).  Thus,  the  study  of  science, 
instead  of  being  dry  and  academic,  would  be  vitalized  with  the  spirit  of 
philosophy. 

Indeed,  philosophy  and  culture  would  permeate  this  whole  area  of 
general  education  as  conceived  by  the  Harvard  Report,  and  that  would  be 
the  fundamental  value  of  this  conception  of  the  high  school  curriculum. 
In  this  connection,  we  quote  the  explanation  of  the  failure  of  the  German 
educational  system  to  meet  the  challenge  of  Nazism  as  advanced  by  Dr. 
Karl  Jaspers  of  Heidelberg  University  on  the  occasion  of  the  reopening 
of  the  medical  faculty  August  15,  1945: 

“Originally  the  University  was  a whole.  Three  faculties  were  created 
for  the  fundamental  needs  of  man:  the  theological  faculty  for  the  salvation 
of  the  soul,  the  law  faculty  for  the  organization  of  the  earthly  community, 
the  medical  faculty  for  the  sanity  of  the  body.  These  three,  in  turn,  were 
supported  by  the  philosophical  faculty  which  embraces  the  whole  cosmos 
of  the  sciences,  the  fundamental  sciences,  those  on  which  all  practical 
action  is  based. 

“It  was  disastrous  that  in  the  second  part  of  the  19th  century  this 
unity  was  lost — first  in  the  general  view  of  education  and  then  in  the 
structural  aspects  of  university  life.  The  consequences  were:  on  the  one 
hand  the  separation  of  the  sciences  and  thus  the  invasion  of  unscientific 
thinking,  because  every  department  claimed  to  represent  the  whole,  a 
decomposition  which  finally  culminated  in  the  hallucinations  of  national 
socialism ; on  the  other,  the  inability  to  integrate  the  new  effective  forces 
of  the  century,  especially  technics,  into  one  harmonious  whole,  and  to 
permeate  them  with  the  spirit  of  the  university.” 

We  can  profit  by  this  experience  and  see  to  it  that  all  things  are 
related  to  philosophy  and  hence  blend  into  one  comprehensive  pattern 
of  human  life. 

METHOD 

The  best  of  aims  and  the  finest  of  content  will  come  to  naught  unless 
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effective  methods  are  adopted  for  the  nurture  of  understanding  in  each 
pupil. 

The  Greeks,  as  usual,  had  a solution.  To  this  day,  we  speak  of  the 
“Socratic  method”  of  teaching — though  we  seldom  use  it. 

“As  a teacher,  Socrates  was  critical,  skeptical,  patient,  sympathetic, 
and  good-natured.  His  method  was  to  get  the  pupils  to  think  for  them- 
selves and  to  see  things  as  they  really  are.  He  believed  the  spirit  of  the 
learner  was  the  one  thing  the  teacher  should  produce  in  the  pupil.  The 
teacher’s  function  was  merely  that  of  stimulating  the  mental  activity  of 
the  pupil  by  giving  suggestions  and  guidance.  The  aim  of  his  ‘Socratic 
method’  was  to  bring  the  pupil  to  the  place  where  he  would  be  able  to  see 
his  own  ignorance  and  acquire  the  attitude  of  the  true  learner.  He  thus 
applied  what  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  modern 
teaching. 

“This  conversation  or  quiz  method  is  sometimes  called  the  ‘dialectic’ 
method ; and,  as  developed  by  Socrates,  it  has  two  stages : ( 1 ) the  ironic 
or  destructive  stage,  in  which,  by  questioning  the  pupil  is  brought  from 
unconscious  ignorance  to  conscious  ignorance;  (2)  the  maieutic  or  con- 
structive stage,  in  which,  by  further  questioning,  the  pupil  is  led  from 
conscious  ignorance  to  clear  and  rational  truth.  Socrates  called  the  teacher 
the  ‘gadfly  of  thought’  and  the  ‘intellectual  midwife.’  If  only  the  method 
of  Socrates  had  been  followed  by  teachers  through  the  centuries  since 
his  day,  the  effectiveness  of  education  would  have  been  increased  to  such 
a degree  that  the  whole  history  of  the  world  might  have  been  changed.” 
(“Foundations  of  Modern  Education,”  Elmer  H.  Wilds,  P 112). 

This  method  has  been  used  by  the  great  teachers  of  every  age,  in- 
cluding Confucius,  Socrates,  and  Christ,  and  yet  its  application  has  not 
become  widespread. 

It  might  be  pertinent  at  this  stage  to  point  out  that  the  word  “edu- 
cation” is  derived  from  the  Latin  “educere,”  meaning  to  lead  out.  Un- 
happily, common  usage  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  word  meant  to 
pour  into,  for  that  is  what  usually  happens.  Academic  knowledge  is  poured 
into  the  individual  where  it  proceeds  to  stagnate  while  his  own  powers 
of  reasoning  rust  from  disuse.  The  pupil  must  be  taught  to  create  thought 
from  the  raw  material  of  his  own  mind  instead  of  having  served  up  to 
him  a standardized,  factory-made  product. 

Another  point  on  method  is  brought  out  in  the  N.  E.  A.  Plan  an- 
nounced by  the  National  Education  Association.  They  contend  quite 
logically  that  all  instruction  should  start  with  the  known,  the  present,  and 
the  observable  and  then  proceed  by  logical  relationships  to  the  more  dis- 
tant and  obscure.  On  this  basis,  history  would  be  taught  by  first  ex- 
amining and  understanding  the  contemporary  scene  and  then  evoking 
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events  of  the  past  in  the  order  of  their  relationship  to  present  affairs. 
This  seems  to  us  a most  valuable  suggestion.  Every  subject  would  then  be 
kept  alive  in  the  student’s  mind  by  its  obvious  relationship  to  himself  and 
the  world  around  him. 

Finally,  because  of  its  eloquent  expression  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
modern  teacher,  we  quote  in  full  this  “Prayer  for  Teachers”  by  the  late 
Glenn  Frank: 

“O  Lord  of  Learning  and  of  Learners,  we  are  at  best  but  blunderers 
in  this  godlike  business  of  teaching. 

“Our  shortcomings  shame  us,  for  we  are  not  alone  in  paying  the  pen- 
alty for  them ; they  have  a sorry  immortality  in  the  normal  minds  of 
those  whom  we,  in  our  blundering,  misled. 

“We  have  been  content  to  he  merchants  of  dead  yesterdays  when  we 
should  have  been  guides  into  unborn  tomorrows. 

“We  have  put  conformity  to  old  customs  above  curiosity  about  new  | 
ideas. 

“We  have  thought  more  about  our  subject  than  about  our  object. 

“We  have  been  peddlers  of  petty  accuracies,  when  we  should  have 
been  priests  and  prophets  of  abundant  living. 

“We  have  schooled  our  students  to  be  clever  competitors  in  the  world 
as  it  is,  when  we  should  have  been  helping  them  to  become  creative  co- 
operators  in  the  making  of  the  world  as  it  ought  to  be. 

“We  have  regarded  our  schools  as  training  camps  for  existing  society 
to  the  exclusion  of  making  them  working  models  for  an  evolving  society. 

“We  have  counted  knowledge  more  precious  than  wisdom. 

“We  have  tried  to  teach  our  students  what  to  think  instead  of  how 
to  think. 

“We  have  thought  it  our  business  to  furnish  the  minds  of  our  stu- 
dents, when  we  should  have  been  laboring  to  free  their  minds. 

“And  we  confess  that  we  have  fallen  into  these  sins  of  the  schoolroom 
because  it  has  been  the  easiest  way.  It  has  been  easier  to  tell  our  stu- 
dents about  the  motionless  past  that  we  can  learn  once  for  all  than  to  join 
with  them  in  trying  to  understand  the  moving  present  that  must  be  studied 
afresh  each  morning. 

“From  these  sins  of  sloth  may  we  be  freed. 

“May  we  realize  that  it  is  important  to  know  the  past  only  that  we 
may  live  in  the  present. 

"Help  us  to  be  more  interested  in  stimulating  the  builders  of  modern 
cathedrals  than  in  retailing  to  students  the  glories  of  ancient  temples. 

“Give  us  to  see  that  a student’s  memory  should  he  a tool  as  well  as 
a treasure  chest. 

“Help  us  to  say  do’  oftener  than  we  say  don  t. 
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“May  we  so  awaken  interest  that  discipline  will  be  less  and  less 
necessary. 

“Help  us  to  realize  that,  in  the  deepest  sense,  we  cannot  teach  any- 
body anything;  that  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  help  him  learn  for  himself. 

“Give  us  a reverence  for  our  materials,  that  we  may  master  the 
fruits  of  our  particular  fields,  but  help  us  to  see  that  all  facts  are  dead  until 
they  are  related  to  the  rest  of  knowledge  and  to  the  rest  of  life. 

“Help  us  to  see  that  education  is,  after  all,  but  the  adventure  of 
trying  to  make  ourselves  at  home  in  the  modern  world. 

“May  we  be  shepherds  of  the  Spirit  as  well  as  the  masters  of  the  mind. 

“Give  us,  O Lord  of  Teachers,  a sense  of  the  divinity  of  our  un- 
dertaking. Amen.” 

CONCLUSION 

Obviously,  we  cannot  claim  original  authorship  of  the  foregoing 
“modern  theory  of  education”  and  certainly  do  not  propose  it  as  the  final 
word  on  the  subject.  Ours  has  been  an  eclectic  approach,  choosing  or  re- 
jecting at  will  the  proposals  of  the  past  and  present,  using  as  a guide  our 
stated  concept  of  the  proper  aim  of  education,  and  viewing  all  in  the  light 
of  present-day  developments.  The  conclusions  drawn  seem  to  us  the 
most  valid  in  view  of  the  situation  today.  Developments  tomorrow  may 
require  a change  in  opinion.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  element 
of  any  theory:  fluidity.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  rigid  in  our  opinions. 
We  must  be  part  of  the  dynamic,  forward  motion  of  history.  We  must 
not  become  moored  to  dogma. 

A progressive  viewpoint  toward  education  will  help  to  bring  the 
advantages  of  training  to  all  persons,  will  help  our  children  over  the 
perilous  pathway  to  adult  life,  and  will  make  that  adult  life  rich  with 
meaning.  Fewer  flowers  will  be  “born  to  blush  unseen  and  waste  their 
fragrance  on  the  desert  air.” 
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^he  Q^eddimj 

ROBERT  A.  DAVIES 

Delicate  damsel,  Oh  birch  of  the  woods, 
Wanderer’s  bride  in  soft  white  adorned! 
Violets,  silver  rods,  bridesmaids  behold! 
Come  to  be  wed  at  the  altar  of  Pan! 

Cumulus  puffballs  afloat  in  the  sky 
Gracefully  merge  in  fantastic  forms. 
Golden  are  rays  of  the  melting  sun 
Playing  on  paintings  of  trees  on  the  pond. 
Nature’s  cathedral  lies  here  in  the  woods. 

Now  at  the  foot  of  Eternity,  all 
Witnesses  ’wait  nuptial  rites. 

Darkness  descends  and  the  many  are  One. 
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Tomorrow  Will  Be  Ours 

HENRY  J.  FILAR 


rPHE  GIRL,  casually  dressed  in  sweater  and  skirt,  stopped  before  the 
sign  which  said,  “William’s  Drug  Store.’’  The  windows  were  filled 
with  the  usual  assortment  of  rubber  goods  and  bottles  of  colored  water. 
She  pushed  the  screen  door  aside  and  entered. 

“Hello,  Pop,”  she  said,  turning  towards  the  whitehaired  man  behind 
the  soda  fountain.  He  looked  up  from  the  glass  which  he  had  been 
diligently  polishing. 

“Why  hello  Mary.  I didn’t  know  you  were  back.” 

He  came  out  from  behind  the  counter  and  wiped  his  hands  upon  his 
white  apron.  He  extended  his  hand. 

“I  really  am  glad  to  be  home.  Four  years  is  a long  time.” 

“Come  on,  Mary,  sit  down  at  the  counter.  Let  me  give  you  a coke.” 
Mary  looked  around  the  store.  Her  eyes  roamed  over  the  contents 
all  neatly  stacked  upon  the  counters  and  on  the  floor.  She  turned  back 
to  Pop  who  was  setting  the  glass  before  her. 

“I  see  you  still  have  the  salted  peanuts  next  to  the  cigarette  counter 
and  the  postcards  next  to  the  door.  Main  Street  hasn’t  changed  much 
either.  More  people  around  though.” 

“Yep,  that’s  what’s  different.  People.  You  know  during  the  war 
they  opened  an  airplane  plant  near  Oldfield.  There  wasn't  enough  room 
out  there  so  they  came  to  the  nearest  town  to  find  a place  to  live.  That 
was  us.  Well,  the  plant  closed  down  soon  after  the  war  was  over  but  for 
some  reason,  the  people  just  didn't  seem  to  want  to  move  away.  They  ve 
stayed  here.” 

“What’s  wrong  with  the  people  i You  should  be  glad  because  of  the 

business.” 

“Ordinarily  I wouldn’t  care  what  kind  of  people  lived  around  here. 
You  know  how  the  town  was  before:  nice  and  quiet,  sort  of  dignified. 
Well,  it  isn’t  that  way  now.  From  all  over  the  country  came  stinking 
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foreigners  along  with  their  wailing  brats  in  their  old  rattling  Fords. 
I’m  afraid  to  send  my  son  to  school  for  fear  that  he’ll  pick  up  some 
outlandish  disease.” 

“You’re  wrong,  Pop.  You  don’t  understand  them ; that’s  why  you 
hate  them.  . . . Where  do  they  live?” 

“Most  of  them  live  out  at  the  government  housing  project  and  the 
rest  around  town.  Oh,  come  now,  Mary,  you  know  me  better  than  that. 
I don’t  hate  them;  I just  dislike  them  here  in  Granby.” 

“I  see  Pop.  ...  Well,  it  was  nice  seeing  you  again,  and  thanks  a lot 
for  the  coke.” 

She  rose  from  her  seat  at  the  counter  and  went  towards  the  door. 
The  screen  door  slammed  after  her. 

Just  as  she  was  turning  from  the  door  she  bumped  into  a young  man 
who  was  walking  quickly  down  the  street.  The  young  man  moved  away 
from  her  and  stared.  Mary  blushed. 

“I’m  sorry.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  shy  interest.  He  was  about  twenty-six,  well- 
dressed  in  a gray  business  suit.  His  blond  hair  was  cut  short,  giving  him 
a kind  of  naked  appearance. 

“It  wasn’t  your  fault,”  he  said  and  suddenly  he  grinned. 

“Let  me  introduce  myself.  I'm  Johnny  Cershel,  late  of  Holyoke, 
U.  S.  Army  and  now  trying  to  set  up  practice  as  a lawyer.  ...  I’m  one 
of  those  foreigners  who  came  in  during  the  war.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  an  amused  look  in  her  eyes.  “Well,  my 
name  is  Mary  Blake.” 

“Mary  Blake.  Say,  I know  your  father.  He's  president  of  the 
town  council.” 

“Yes,  he  is.”  There  was  an  awkward  pause  which  Mary  broke. 

“Well,  goodbye  . . .”  and  then  she  added  smiling,  “Perhaps  I’ll 
bump  into  you  some  time.” 

She  turned  from  him  and  went  up  the  street.  Johnny  stood  there  for 
a moment  looking  after  her  retreating  figure.  He  shook  his  head,  grinned 
and  then  went  down  the  street.  When  they  had  both  reached  the  ends  of 
the  block,  they  turned  simultaneously.  Their  eyes  met  and  they  both 
waved  a final  farewell. 

Mary  continued  until  she  reached  her  parked  car.  She  looked  proudly 
at  her  new  convertible,  a graduation  present  from  her  father.  With  an 
affectionate  pat  upon  the  glistening  fender,  she  opened  the  door  and 
climbed  in.  She  smiled. 

That  Johnny  Cershel  is  sure  a funny  one.  Cute,  and  that  hair  cut 
of  his.  What’s  that  he  said  about  Dad?  He  knew  him.  . . . Poor  Dad. 
He  hasn’t  had  much  fun  while  I’ve  been  away. 
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The  town  sure  looks  beautiful.  The  green  common,  the  towering 
elms,  the  white  houses,  they’re  part  of  me.  I never  want  to  leave  again. 

She  stopped  before  a white  Cape  Cod  cottage  situated  well-out  in  the 
country.  How  wonderful  it  looks  in  the  sunlight,  she  thought.  Mary 
opened  the  door  and  hopped  out.  She  ran  up  the  walk  to  the  house  and 
opened  the  door. 

“Dad,  are  you  home  yet?”  She  waited  a moment  for  an  answer. 

“Yes,  I’m  upstairs  washing,  Mary.  I’ll  be  right  down.” 

Mary  went  to  the  kitchen  to  see  whether  lunch  was  ready.  Mrs. 
Perdy,  the  housekeeper,  was  busy  putting  the  final  touches  on  the  noon 
meal.  She  lifted  her  head  when  Mary  entered. 

“I  see  you’re  back.  Did  you  find  the  town  changed  much?” 

“No,  not  much.  But  I did  meet  a stranger,  the  cutest  young  man. 
He’s  a lawyer.” 

“Humph.” 

“Hello,  Dad.  Have  a hard  day?” 

“Not  too  bad.  And  you,  what  did  you  do?”  Mr.  Blake  kissed  Mary. 
He  was  about  fifty  years  old.  His  hair  was  already  gray,  the  coal  black 
eyebrows  further  emphasizing  the  fact.  He  was  having  difficulty  with  his 
vest,  the  bottom  two  buttons  refusing  to  fasten  because  of  a growing 
paunch. 

“I  went  down  town  to  try  out  my  new  car.  She  runs  beautifully  Dad. 
It  only  took  me  fifteen  minutes  to  get  there.  I stopped  into  Pop’s  and 
talked  to  him  for  awhile.” 

Her  father  lifted  his  head  and  looked  at  her  intently. 

“Did  he  say  anything  about  me?” 

“No  Dad.  . . . What’s  the  big  secret?” 

Mrs.  Perdy  broke  in  behind  them  with  her  nasal  voice.  “Vittles  is 
on  the  table.” 

After  Mr.  Blake  had  finished  his  last  bit  of  pie,  he  sighed  con- 
tentedly. 

“That  was  good.  I’ll  have  to  tell  Mrs.  Perdy  to  have  apple  pie 
more  often.  Let’s  go  into  the  living  room.” 

Mr.  Blake  loosened  his  belt  before  he  began  speaking.  He  lighted  a 
cigar  while  Mary  smoked  a cigarette. 

“Well,  Dad,  what's  the  story?”  She  looked  across  the  room  at  her 
father.  He  continued  puffing  on  his  cigar.  Finally  the  glowing  end 
satisfied  him  and  he  took  it  from  his  mouth. 

“Well,  Mary,  you  know  I’ve  been  president  of  the  town  council  a 
good  long  time,  and  I've  done  a good  job.  There’ve  never  been  any  com- 
plaints from  the  townsfolk.  That  is,  up  until  now.”  He  stopped  and  put 
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the  cigar  back  in  his  mouth.  The  ashes  fell  as  he  chewed  on  the  end 
of  it  nervously.  He  brushed  them  off. 

“You  know,  during  the  war,  all  those  people  moved  in.  You  couldn't 
even  find  a parking  space  on  Main  Street.  It  really  did  the  town  a lot  of 
good  to  have  all  that  business.  But  then  the  war  ended.  We  all  thought 
naturally  that  the  people  would  leave,  seeing  that  the  airplane  plant  closed 
down.  But  they  didn’t.” 

Mary  sat  in  her  chair  looking  across  the  room  at  her  father.  “So, 
they  didn’t  leave.  . . . You  don’t  think  that  this  town  is  capable  of 
handling  all  those  people.  There  are  too  many.  . . .?” 

“No  Mary,  it  isn’t  that.  Housing  conditions  aren’t  that  bad  around 
here.  There’s  plenty  of  room  now  that  there  is  the  government  housing 
project.” 

“It  seems  they  aren’t  leaving,  Dad.  I met  a young  man  this  morning 
who  seemed  to  be  making  definite  plans  of  staying  here  for  a good  long 
time.  He’s  opened  an  office.” 

“See,  that’s  what  I mean.  They’re  going  to  open  businesses  and  offices 
and  pretty  soon  there  won’t  be  a Granby.  There  won’t  be  the  pretty  little 
town  we  once  knew,  just  a slummy  city.  Yessiree,  it  was  okay  during  the 
war,  but  not  any  longer.  The  war  is  over  and  they  oughta  be  going  home 
to  where  they  belong.” 

“What  can  you  expect  to  do  about  it,  Dad?  Ride  around  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  in  a white  sheet  and  shot-gun  clutched  in  your  hand?  . . . 
You’ll  have  to  accept  it,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  townsfolk.” 

Mr.  Blake  pointed  his  cigar  at  Mary  and  moved  forward  in  his  chair. 
“I’m  running  for  mayor  this  year  because  we’re  a city.  Wait’ll  I’m 
elected,  then  things  will  be  different.  I got  all  the  townsfolk  behind  me. 
The  other  candidate  is  some  foreigner  who  came  in  a wrhile  ago.”  He 
snorted  in  disgust.  “Nosiree,  we  just  aren’t  going  to  let  them  make  any 
changes  in  our  little  town.” 

“Well,  Dad,  you  know  I’ll  help  you  as  much  as  I can.” 

Mr.  Blake  looked  proudly  at  his  daughter.  “I  thought  for  a while  that 
you  might  not  like  to  hear  me  speak  that  way  after  college  and  all  that 
radical  nonsense.  Some  of  the  young  folk  like  it.  The  town  growing  up, 
they  call  it.  . . . Look  what  time  it  is!  I’ve  got  to  run  or  I’ll  be  late  for 
work.” 

She  helped  him  with  his  coat.  She  squeezed  him  and  then  gently 
kissed  him  on  the  cheek.  “I’m  so  glad  to  be  back,  Dad.” 

“I’m  glad  you’re  home,  Mary.  . . . Well,  goodbye  until  this  evening.” 
Mary  watched  her  father  leave  and  then  she  went  to  the  kitchen. 
Mrs.  Perdy  was  washing  the  dishes. 

“Do  you  need  any  help,  Mrs.  Perdy?  I’d  be  glad  to  wipe.” 
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“I’m  most  finished.  Just  set  down  and  keep  me  company  for  a bit.” 

Mary  waited  until  Mrs.  Perdy  came  back  from  the  china  closet. 
“Mrs.  Perdy,  what  do  you  think  of  my  father’s  chances  of  being  elected 
mayor?” 

“Why  I’m  surprised  at  you,  Mary,  even  asking.  Ain’t  the  slightest 
doubt  in  the  world.  The  natives  outnumber  the  foreigners.  T’other 
man’ll  find  out.  Nerve,  I call  it,  newcomer  like  him.” 

“But  what  about  the  young  people?  Dad  said  something  about  their 
being  happy  that  the  town  was  finally  waking  up.” 

“The  young  people  will  vote  as  their  folks  do.  They  have  to.”  Mrs. 
Perdy  looked  at  Mary  triumphantly.  Mary  avoided  her  eyes.  She  paused 
for  a moment  before  speaking. 

“Since  you  say  so  Mrs.  Perdy.  . . . Well,  I think  I’ll  be  going  up- 
stairs and  lie  down  for  awhile.” 

After  dinner,  Mary  and  her  father  drove  to  the  Grange  Hall  where 
he  was  going  to  make  a speech.  The  evening  was  beautiful  and  warm. 
The  stars  were  shining  and  a little  bit  of  the  moon  could  be  seen  peeping 
between  the  leaves  of  the  elms  along  the  road.  The  katydids  whistled 
their  melodious,  monotonous  tune  over  and  over  again.  Occasionally  the 
call  of  a distant  whippoorwill  could  be  heard  from  deep  in  the  woods. 
Mary  rested  the  back  of  her  head  against  the  seat  as  her  father  drove. 
Her  eyes  glistened  and  wisps  of  hair  trailed  along  the  back  of  the  seat 
and  moved  in  the  breeze.  The  radio  played  softly. 

“Over  there,  Mary,  between  the  trees,  the  housing  project." 

“Where  Dad?  I can’t  see  it.”  She  peered  from  the  side  of  the  car 
into  the  blackness  of  night. 

“If  you  had  been  awake  you  would  have  seen  it.  It’s  on  the  old 
Smith  place.  You  know,  the  place  with  the  big  red  barns.  Two  of  them, 
well,  there  were  two  of  them  before.  There’s  nothing  there  now  except 
big,  ugly  white  apartment  houses.  No  trees,  no  grass,  just  loads  of 
scampering,  screaming  brats  . . .” 

Mary  said  nothing.  She  lay  her  head  back  on  the  seat.  The  radio 
played  on.  I’d  like  to  see  Johnny  Cershel  again.  Perhaps  he’ll  be  at  the 
meeting  tonight.  I would  like  to  talk  to  him.  . . . 

5$C  * 5ft  9)C 

Mr.  Blake  had  just  finished  speaking  and  the  crowd  was  cheering 
and  clapping  enthusiastically.  Most  of  them  were  old  folks,  Mary  noticed. 
Mr.  Blake  bowed  and  held  up  his  hands  for  silence. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  neighbors.  If  any  of  you  folks  have  any 
questions,  just  speak  up.” 

A figure  in  the  back  of  the  auditorium  raised  his  hand  and  called  to 
Mr.  Blake. 
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“Mr.  Blake,  as  our  next  mayor,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  about  the 
conditions  at  the  housing  project?”  Mary  noticed  that  the  voice  was  be- 
hind her,  close  to  the  front  of  the  hall.  “No  sidewalks  have  been  laid 
and  no  trees  have  been  planted  during  your  administration  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  town  council.  Those  people  have  every  right  to  these  con- 
veniences. They’re  taxpayers.  Why  wasn’t  something  done  about  it?” 

A hush  fell  over  the  crowd.  People  strained  their  necks  in  turning 
them  back  to  see  who  had  raised  the  question.  A wave  of  voices  swept  the 
back  of  the  hall  as  the  figure  was  recognized. 

Mr.  Blake  appeared  angry.  “I  don't  know  who  you  are  but  I’ll  answer 
your  question.  We  couldn’t  get  the  material  for  any  of  the  repairs.” 

The  man  who  had  asked  the  questions  moved  directly  in  front  of 
the  speaker’s  platform  and  faced  Mr.  Blake.  Mary  recognized  him  as 
Johnny  Cershel.  Her  heart  beat  faster  and  then,  with  a sickening  fear, 
she  realized  that  he  was  running  against  her  father. 

Johnny  spoke.  “I  raised  these  questions  because  you  might  not  have 
realized  that  this  town  was  in  such  a rundown  condition.” 

Mr.  Blake  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  “Please  leave  the  hall. 
If  you  want  to  speak,  do  so  out  in  the  street.  In  the  meanwhile,  I have 
the  platform.  . . .”  Johnny  slowly  walked  down  the  aisle  and  left  the  hall. 

Immediately,  a wave  of  voices  rolled  over  the  hall.  Everyone  was 
speaking  to  his  neighbor  about  what  had  just  taken  place.  The  very  idea, 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  Grange  Hall  and  while  Mr.  Blake  was  speaking. 
No  manners  at  all.  Mr.  Blake  wiped  his  forehead  with  a large  handker- 
chief. He  raised  his  hands  and  asked  for  silence. 

“I  repeat,  the  materials  just  weren’t  available  because  of  war  con- 
ditions. All  of  you  know  that  I've  always  had  the  town’s  welfare  as  my 
first  consideration.  . . . Well.  I want  to  thank  you  all  for  listening  to  me 
tonight.” 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Blake  had  finished,  the  people  rose  from  their  seats 
and  left  the  hall.  Only  Mary  was  left ; she  waited  for  her  father  at  the 
side  entrance.  She  took  his  hand  in  hers  and  spoke  to  him  softly. 

“I  thought  your  speech  was  wonderful,  Dad.” 

“I  wish  I was  as  confident  as  you,  Mary.  I spoke  the  truth,  but 
the  people  may  not  be  convinced  of  that.  That  was  a smart  trick  he  pulled.” 

“Don’t  feel  bad,  Dad.  His  trick  lost  him  a lot  of  votes.”  They  drove 
back  home  slowly,  in  silence. 

Wednesday  came.  The  stars  were  just  appearing  in  the  immense 
blue-gray  bowl  above.  The  lampposts  and  trees  about  the  common  cast 
weird  shadows  across  the  people  sitting  around  the  bandstand  on  benches 
and  reclining  on  the  grass.  The  twelve  men  dressed  in  red  and  gold 
uniforms  played  and  perspired  in  the  heat  of  early  evening  for  the  enter- 
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tainment  of  their  neighbors.  Some  of  the  people  smoked  and  talked  softly, 
young  couples  could  be  seen  in  the  shadows  at  the  fringe  of  the  group 
making  love  and  some  of  the  people  just  sat  and  thought  and  listened. 

Mary  sat  on  the  grass,  her  back  against  a tree.  She  was  one  of  those 
who  was  listening  to  the  music  with  closed  eyes. 

Behind  her  a voice  asked,  “Do  you  mind  if  I sit  down  here?”  Mary, 
without  looking,  absently  said,  “Go  ahead.” 

The  band  played  “Tales  From  the  Vienna  Woods.”  “Lovely  music, 
isn’t  it?” 

Mary  looked  up  at  the  person  speaking  to  her.  “Yes.”  Then  she 
recognized  who  was  sitting  beside  her.  “Oh,  it’s  you,  Mr.  Cershel,”  she 
said  coldly. 

“What  do  you  mean,  oh,  it’s  you?  What  have  I done?”  Johnny 
smiled  at  her.  He  picked  up  a leaf  from  the  ground  and  began  tearing 
it  apart. 

“You  know  what  happened  at  the  Grange  Hall.  I shouldn’t  even 
speak  to  you  after  that,”  she  spoke  indignantly. 

“I  had  to.  It’s  about  time  those  fossils  had  their  eyes  opened.” 

“Are  you  calling  my  father  a fossil?”  She  made  a movement  as  if 
she  was  going  to  leave.  Johnny  grabbed  her  hand. 

“Please  stay.  At  least  you  can  listen  to  me.”  She  settled  back  against 
the  tree.  Johnny  kept  his  hand  over  hers.  “Don’t  get  me  wrong.  Your 
father  isn't  a fossil.  Perhaps  I speak  a little  bit  too  quickly  sometime.” 

“Well,”  she  said  as  he  paused. 

He  began  speaking  slowly,  forcefully.  “The  people  here  seem  to 
think  that  they  are  God’s  chosen  people.  Ever  since  I came  here  they’ve 
been  trying  to  get  rid  of  me  along  with  the  others  who  came  in  during 
the  war.” 

Mary  spoke,  “You  are  bitter,  Mr.  Cershel.  The  folks  around  here 
must  have  really  given  you  a rough  time.” 

“They  haven’t  ever  actually  done  anything  to  me.  It’s  their  lack  of 
interest  in  the  people  who  came  in  and  their  wish  to  return  to  the  old 
ways.” 

“And  you  think  that  you  can  help  them  if  you  are  elected  mayor?” 

“I  know  I can.  . . . Look,  the  concert’s  over  and  everyone’s  gone.  We 
can’t  sit  here.” 

Mary  rose  to  her  feet.  “Well,  I guess  I’ll  go  home  and  read  for 
awhile.” 

“It’s  early.  Would  you  like  to  go  to  Oldfield?  There's  a dance  at 
the  Sportsmen’s  Club.”  He  still  held  her  by  the  hand.  She  let  her  hand 
stay  in  his. 

“Sure,  Johnny,  let’s  go.  . . .” 

* * * * 
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After  the  church  meeting  Sunday  morning,  Mr.  Blake  asked  Mary  if 
she  wanted  to  go  to  the  cemetery. 

“Of  course,  Dad,  hut  let’s  drop  into  the  florist  shop  and  buy  some 
flowers  first.  Mother  loved  Martha  Washington’s.”  Mary  held  the  pots 
in  her  arms  as  they  drove  to  the  graveyard. 

“Stop  here,  Dad.  We  can  walk  over  through  the  woods.  It’s  so 
beautiful  and  peaceful.” 

They  walked  slowly  through  the  woods,  following  a well-travelled 
path.  They  each  carried  one  of  the  pots  of  flowers.  Finally  they  came 
out  into  the  open  and  the  small  graveyard  stretched  before  them.  Flowers 
and  trees  grew  among  the  graves.  Some  of  the  stones  had  moved  in 
their  settings  slightly. 

“It’s  over  here,  Mary.  Over  in  the  back.” 

“Yes,  Dad.  Right  away.  But  what’s  that  through  the  trees?” 
“That’s  the  housing  project.  That’s  where  THEY  all  live.” 

They  stopped  before  a grave  away  from  the  others.  It  was  well  cared- 
for.  The  grass  had  been  cut  recently  and  the  bushes  had  been  clipped. 

“Joe  Peters  comes  out  here  once  a month  or  so  and  takes  care  of 
things.  I don’t  have  a chance  to  come  out  very  often.” 

Mary  bent  down  and  placed  the  pot  at  the  head  of  the  tombstone. 
Her  father  placed  his  next  to  hers.  They  stood  with  their  heads  bowed 
in  silence.  Suddenly,  they  heard  the  scurry  of  little  feet  and  a shrill 
voice  call. 

“Hey,  Jimmy,  come  on.  The  last  one  in  is  a rotten  monkey.” 

A boy  of  about  twelve  years  ran  by  them  followed  by  two  others. 
They  screamed  as  they  rushed  by.  One  of  them,  taking  a short  cut  to  the 
river,  ran  over  a grave  and  tipped  a pot  of  flowers  over.  He  did  not  stop. 

Mary  and  her  father  looked  after  them.  They  turned  back  to  the 
grave.  On  the  mound  they  saw  some  small  footprints. 

Mr.  Blake  took  Mary  by  the  arm  and  pulled  her  after  him.  “Those 
young  brats.  Those  people  aren’t  like  us,  Mary.  You  saw.” 

Mary  was  silent  for  a time.  Finally  she  murmured,  “Perhaps  you 
are  right.  Dad.” 

They  walked  away  slowly,  arm  in  arm. 

* * * * 

Mary  walked  down  Main  Street  with  a large  bundle  in  her  arms.  . 
Johnny,  seeing  her  go  by  his  office,  ran  out  behind  her. 

“Mary,  can  I carry  your  bundle  for  you?” 

Mary  turned  around  and  faced  him.  She  looked  at  him  indecisively. 
“You  needn’t  bother.  My  car  is  right  over  there.” 

“Mary,  there’s  something  I want  to  tell  you.  I’ve  noticed  that  you’ve 
been  avoiding  me  the  last  few  days.  What’s  the  matter?” 
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“Johnny,  please,  I don’t  want  to  talk  about  it.” 

“Oh.  . . .”  They  stood  looking  at  each  other,  each  wanting  to  say 
something  but  not  being  able  to  find  the  right  words. 

“Mary,  let’s  go  for  a ride.  1 want  to  show  you  something.  Please.” 

Johnny  took  her  by  the  hand.  Reluctantly  she  climbed  into  his  car. 
They  headed  up  Main  Street  towards  the  country. 

It  was  a beautiful  day.  The  sun  shone  down  fiercely,  the  leaves  of 
the  trees  barely  moving  in  the  slight  breeze  of  morning.  The  dust  rose 
after  the  car. 

“Mary,  have  you  seen  the  housing  project  out  on  the  old  Smith 
place?” 

“No,  I haven’t.” 

“It’s  only  a short  distance  from  here.” 

They  pulled  up  before  the  housing  project.  The  park  in  the  middle 
of  the  circle  was  spotted  with  playing  children  and  benches  occupied  by 
mothers  and  their  baby  carriages.  One  of  the  women  looked  up  and 
saw  Johnny’s  car.  She  got  up  and  pushed  her  baby  carriage  towards  it. 

“Hello,  Mr.  Cershel.  Could  I talk  to  you  for  a minute?” 

“Sure,  Mrs.  Baker.  Miss  Blake,  this  is  Mrs.  Baker.” 

Mary  said,  “Hello,”  and  then  sank  back  in  her  seat. 

“Mr.  Cershel,  is  there  anything  that  you  could  do  for  my  husband? 
He’s  been  looking  for  a job  for  a month.  ...  If  he  doesn’t  find  something 
pretty  soon  we’ll  have  to  go  back  home  to  Pennsylvania.  He  hates 
going  back  to  the  steel  mill.” 

Johnny  said  thoughtfully,  “There  might  be  a job  in  Oldfield.” 

“Please,  Mr.  Cershel.  You  find  my  Harry  a job?  We  love  it  here 
after  Pittsburgh.  I hate  going  back  and  raising  my  baby  there.  . . .” 

She  lifted  the  baby  from  the  carriage  and  held  it  up  proudly  for 
Mary  and  Johnny  to  see.  The  baby  did  not  wake  up,  but  lay  there 
peaceful  in  its  slumber. 

“What  a darling  baby.  Look  at  her  sleep,  she  looks  so  cuddly.” 
Mary  felt  a longing  to  hold  the  baby  herself.  She  watched  Mrs.  Baker 
place  the  baby  back  into  the  carriage. 

“You  send  your  husband  to  see  me.  I’ll  fix  him  up.”  Mrs.  Baker 
thanked  him  and  proudly  pushed  the  baby  carraige  back  to  where  she  had 
been  sitting. 

Mary  spoke  quietly.  “I  didn’t  know  that  there  were  this  many 
people.  They  do  need  shade  trees  and  sidewalks.” 

“Those  aren’t  the  only  things  they  need.  They  need  security.  Most 
of  these  people  grew  up  during  the  depression..  They’ve  been  moving 
about  the  country  for  a good  long  time  looking  for  work  They  found  ft 
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here.  But  now  the  war  is  over  and  the  industries  have  converted.  They 
would  like  to  stay  and  make  their  homes  here.” 

“And  you  think  that  there  is  a chance  of  attracting  new  industry  to 
provide  work  for  them?” 

“Yes.  I do.  . . . Have  you  seen  enough?  I want  to  show  you  some- 
thing else.” 

Johnny  started  the  car  and  drove  quickly  down  the  cement  highway 
until  they  reached  the  bridge  over  Mill  River.  He  swung  the  car  to  the 
right  and  headed  down  an  old  dirt  road.  He  proceeded  slowly,  avoiding 
the  bumps  until  he  reached  an  open  spot  between  the  trees  and  then  parked. 
“Well,  here  we  are.  . . .” 

“I  don’t  see  a thing.  Nothing  except  the  river  and  trees.  If  you  are 
going  to  show  me  anything,  you  must  have  it  pretty  well  hidden.” 

“I  brought  you  here  to  show  you  the  river.  But  before  that  I want  to 
tell  you  something,  Mary.” 

Mary  sat  looking  out  over  the  river  to  the  lone  pine  tree  on  the 
opposite  bank. 

“There  has  been  something  on  my  mind  ever  since  the  first  time  I 
saw  you  in  front  of  the  drugstore.  I’m  in  love  with  you,  Mary.” 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her.  Mary  pleaded.  “Please, 
Johnny,  let  me  go.  I must  have  time  to  think.” 

“I  want  to  tell  you  that  I’ll  marry  you  and  I’ll  do  anything  you 
say,  Mary,  anything  you  say.  . . .”  Johnny  let  her  go.  She  opened  the 
door  and  stepped  out  of  the  car. 

“What  is  it  you  were  going  to  show  me,  Johnny?” 

“The  river,  Mary.  I think  that  a dam  could  be  built  here  and  we 
could  generate  our  own  electricity  cheap.  It  would  attract  industries.” 
Mary  looked  with  glistening  eyes  at  Johnny.  “That’s  wonderful, 
Johnny,  if  it  can  only  be  done.” 

“If  I’m  elected  mayor,  I think  I can  swing  it.  But  come  here,  Mary, 
sit  down.  There’s  something  more  you  should  know  about  me.  I love 
you  now.  but  at  one  time  I used  to  drink  a lot.  . . . That’s  why  I was 
discharged  from  the  army.”  His  voice  had  changed  to  an  acid  bitterness. 

Mary  looked  directly  into  his  eyes.  “Johnny,  you  shouldn’t  have 
told  me.  I don’t  care  about  what  you  were  or  did.  . . .” 

“You  had  to  know,  Mary.  I couldn't  hide  that  bad  discharge  and  the 
reason  for  it  from  you.” 

“Please,  Johnny,  take  me  home.  I must  think.  . . 

* * * * 

Mary  sat  at  her  desk  staring  at  the  blank  piece  of  paper  before  her. 
The  radio  at  her  bedside  played  softly.  She  did  not  get  up  when  the  pro- 
gram changed  from  music  to  news. 
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“Mary,  can  I come  in?”  Mr.  Blake’s  muffled  voice  came  through 
the  door. 

“Sure,  Dad,”  Mary  answered  after  a moment. 

“I’m  going  down  town,  Mary.  If  anything  comes  up,  you  call  me. 
Election’s  going  to  be  close.” 

“Yes.  Dad.”  she  replied  absently.  “Goodnight.” 

“Goodnight,  Mary.”  Mr.  Blake  shut  the  door  quietly. 

Mary  heard  his  feet  on  the  stairs,  slow  and  old.  What  am  I going 
to  do?  Johnny  told  me  everything  because  he  trusts  me  and  loves  me. 
Johnny  would  fix  it  so  that  all  the  people  will  be  able  to  stay  and  raise 
their  babies  like  Mrs.  Baker.  . . . Poor  Dad.  And  I’m  all  he’s  got. 
If  I told  him — if  they  knew  Johnny  had  a bad  discharge.  . . . 

Mary  rose  from  her  chair  and  shut  off  the  radio.  She  slowly  went 
down  stairs.  She  stopped  at  the  phone  and  picked  up  the  receiver. 

“Could  you  please  give  me  942?  I’ll  wait.  . . .”  Mary  stood  beside 
the  phone  motionless. 

“Hello,  hello,  Johnny?  . . . Mary.  I just  called  to  tell  you,”  then 
her  young  voice  was  strong  and  glad,  “I’m  voting  for  you,  Johnny.” 


She  leans  against  the  garden  gate, 
Inhaling  fragrant  redolence 
Of  red-tipped  roses  crawling 
Through  white  lattice  work. 

She  glances  down  the  rutted  road — 

No  one  in  sight. 

Unconsciously  she  brushes  back 
Her  hair  light-touched  by  gentle  rcinds 
Caressing  her  pale  face  and  neck. 

An  evening  serenade  springs  forth 
From  nearby  trees, 

Perhaps  a late-retiring  thrush 
Clasping  darkness  sweetly  to  its  breast. 
No  one  comes. 
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Let  me  ride  sun-mad  on  a coursing  cloud, 

On  the  breath  of  the  surging  sea. 

Let  me  float  moon-glad  on  the  wind,  uncowed, 

Let  me  once,  only  once,  be  free. 

Screaming  winds,  take  me  to  your  bacchanal 
In  the  towering  collonades. 

Let  me  dance  thought-free  in  the  green-boughed  hall 
Till  the  star-showered  night-dream  fades. 

Let  me  sift  the  sands  of  the  ocean  floor 
Seeking  Light  in  a pearl-filled  shell. 

Give  me  strengthened  hands  to  throw  unde  the  door 
That  divides  Heaven,  Earth  and  Hell. 
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From  the  shudd’ring  deep,  from  the  purple  hills, 
With  ecstatic  placidity, 

O’er  the  chasm’s  leap  from  great  Heaven’s  stills, 
Comes  a voice  as  of  Life  set  free. 

It  is  more  than  sound,  ’tis  a pregnant  sense 
That  engulfs  me  with  ling’ ring  tones. 

Like  a dream  unbound,  deeply-hued,  intense. 

It  is  Silence  itself  that  drones: 

“Life  is  but  a lake  shining  still  and  bright, 
Thou,  Narcissus,  divinely  fair; 

If  that  plunge  thou’lt  take,  seeking  Beauty’s  light 
Thou  shalt  find  what  thou  seekest  there!” 

III 

So  I plunged  in  and  pursued  that  Grace, 

Y et  it  mocked  me  and  deeper  fled, 

Till  my  breath  waned  thin  in  the  fruitless  chase. 
’Twas  fierce  loving  that  struck  me  dead! 

And  the  Naiads  came  and  they  laid  me  there 
In  lush  earth  by  the  star-glazed  lake  .... 

Like  a yellow  flame,  sprang  a dower  fair 
From  my  heart,  from  my  love’s  sweet  ache. 

And  it  bends  doum  low  at  the  silvery  shore 
Towards  its  form  on  the  silken  crest. 

Now  at  last  I know,  ’twas  myself,  no  more, 

That  I sought — and  have  found — at  rest. 
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The  old  man  died:  the  tribes  were  changed 
In  forty  years.  No  one  saw  beginning 
And  that  final  blast  at  Jericho. 

The  promised  land  was  reached  by  none 
Who  clutched  that  promise  as  a slave’s  dream. 

The  lean  and  lonely  young  generals 

Grew  from  belly-carried  squirms 

To  lead  the  columned  tribes.  The  old 

Now  marked  the  tvristy  roads.  And  while 

The  soldiers  counted  names  and  told  equipment 

For  that  fierce  and  silent  run  to  where  the  walls 

Stood  high,  he  died.  The  lonely  murderer  fought  for  air 

Within  the  heavy  tent , saw  the  dead  Egyptian,  and  the  Law. 

But  the  generals  leaned  on  their  sword-hilts  and  smiled. 
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Editorial 


GOODBYES  are  best  unsaid.  The  things  one  would  like  to  say  defy 
verbal  expression,  and  the  things  one  ends  by  saying  sound  so  awk- 
ward that  they  were  better  kept  to  oneself.  Such  moments  leave  one  feel- 
ing once  again  like  a little  hoy  shuffling  his  feet  and  looking  self-consciously 
at  the  floor  when  his  mother  brings  him  in  to  kiss  a maiden  aunt  goodbye. 
Not  that  you,  dear  reader,  are  quite  as  terrifying  as  our  maiden  aunt ; but 
parting  with  you  had  best  be  done  as  quickly  and  un-demonstrativelv 
as  possible. 

You  know  that  this  is  the  last  issue  of  the  Common  Wealth.  It  has 
been  fun — for  us,  we  know,  and,  we  hope,  for  you.  You  have  showed 
admirable  tolerance  towards  our  shortcomings  and  have  been  generous  in 
your  praise  of  our  modest  successes.  For  this  we  are  grateful. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  (with  more  sweat  and  tears  than  we  care 
to  remember)  given  you  a little  magazine  of  which  you,  as  an  alumnus  of 
Devens,  need  never  be  ashamed.  Oh,  we  have  been  sloppy  at  times ; in 
the  fashion  of  youth,  we  have  been  maudlin,  erratic  and  foolish ; but  men 
have  been  printed  here  who  we  are  sure  will  go  on  to  some  success  in  the 
field  of  letters.  Someday  you  may  even  be  able  to  turn  to  an  old  copy  of 
the  Common  Wealth  (dusty,  rather  than  dog-eared)  and  point  to  a name 
in  the  table  of  contents  to  convince  a skeptical  friend:  “See,  T knew  this 
author  when  . . 

For  your  patience  with  us  in  allowing  us  to  pummel  you  with  our 
pained  and  frequently  painful  efforts  at  self-expression,  we  thank  you. 
We  thank  the  college  administration,  the  faculty  members  of  the  English 
department,  Professor  Jessup,  Mr.  George  Litchfield,  Miss  Ida  Barretto 
and  successive  faculty  advisers,  without  whose  assistance  the  publication 
of  this  magazine  would  not  have  been  possible.  There  are  others,  of 
course,  so  numerous  that  they  must  remain  nameless,  who  have  given 
generously  their  time  and  abilities  to  the  magazine  without  credit.  They 
especially  have  our  gratitude  since  their  gifts  were  no  whit  inspired  by 
duty  or  self-interest. 

Yet  all  other  acknowledgments  aside,  our  best  gratitude  goes  to  you, 
the  reader.  For  yours  has  been  the  gift  most  cherished  by  the  babblers 
of  the  world : a ready  ear. 

With  this  note  of  thanks,  we  drop  the  pen,  silence  the  typewriter  and 
stop  the  presses,  as  we  give  you  herewith  the  last  of  these  little  volumes — 
to  be  preserved,  if  you  will,  like  the  heart  of  a chicken  which  goes  on 
beating  indefinitely  in  the  laboratory  after  the  body  from  which  it  came 
has  been  laid  away.  In  that  case,  Devens,  in  the  words  of  Horace,  “shall 
not  wholly  die.” 
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Another  Face 

Alan  Minsk 


iipOM’AHN  Phil.  We  need  an- 
other  guy.  I’m  telling  ya  all 
ya  need  to  do  is  keep  a good  eye 
open.” 

Harry  smiled  behind  the  well- 
chewed  cigar  sticking  between  his 

dirty  teeth.  Maxie  stood  on  the  other 
side,  one  foot  resting  on  the  wooden 
bench.  Phil  avoided  Harry’s  eyes 

and  looked  across  the  room  at  a long- 
legged  girl  in  a bright  yellow  scarf. 
She  winked  back  at  him  from  the 
glossy  poster.  Colored  balls  whirred 
across  the  green  table  tops,  clicked 
sharply  into  waiting  pockets  then 

rolled  down  the  slanted  tunnels.  A 
muffled  undertone  of  oaths  punctuated 
occasionally  with  a jab  of  harsh 
laughter  mixed  with  the  heavy  smoke 
that  curled  lazily  about  the  well-padded  shoulders  of  the  players. 

“Wadaya  say,  kid — ya  wanna  be  one  of  the  boys  don’t  ya?”  Phil 
looked  up  when  Harry  called  him  kid.  Harry  wasn’t  any  older  than  him, 
he  thought.  Who  the  hell  was  he  to  call  him  kid?  But  he  knew  the  big 
difference  between  Harry  and  himself.  Harry  had  been  around.  It 

didn’t  take  Phil  long  to  find  out  that  ‘new  guys’  did  what  Harry  told 
them  if  they  were  smart.  He  saw  Eddie  Sullivan  the  day  after  he  gave 
Harry  some  lip.  Phil  learned  fast. 

“Look  Harry,”  he  pleaded,  “I  ain’t  lookin  for  no  trouble.  I just 
come  down  to  shoot  a few  sticks.  I wouldn’t  be  any  good  at  it,  honest.” 
Harry  poked  his  friend  who  was  arguing  with  a well-dressed  indi- 
vidual with  a race  sheet  in  his  hand.  “D’ja  hear  that  Maxie?  The  guy 
thinks  he  ain’t  for  us.”  Maxie  laughed  nervously,  not  knowing  just  what 
sort  of  an  answer  was  expected  from  him.  Harry  smiled  broadly,  then 
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took  the  cigar  from  his  mouth  to  spit  on  the  cement  floor.  He  turned 
to  Phil  and  put  his  pock-marked  face  close  to  his  ear.  “Listen  kid,  I’m 
asking  ya  nice  like.  We  do  all  the  work — you  just  keep  an  eye  out 
for  trouble.  Now  be  down  here  about  ten,  We’ll  pick  ya  up.  And  . . . 
Ahhhhh  . . . tell  your  old  lady  you  won’t  be  home  tonight — we’ll  make 
a big  night  of  it.’’  He  winked  knowingly  at  Phil  and  prodded  him 
with  a heavy  finger.  “See  ya  down  here  then.” 

“Yeah,  see  ya  kid,”  said  Maxie  as  he  followed  the  small  wiry  figure 
out  the  door  of  the  cellar  poolroom. 

Phil  lost  the  next  game  to  a guy  he  had  beaten  on  his  worst  days 
and  hollered  “Off,”  to  the  front  man.  He  grabbed  his  leather  jacket  in 
one  hand  and  jammed  his  cuestick  into  the  crowded  rack.  “Hey,  take 
it  easy  on  the  sticks,  kid !”  Phil  turned  and  glared  at  the  fat  man  standing 
behind  the  counter  crowded  with  cigarettes  and  candy  bars. 

“You  heard  me,”  the  fat  said.  “Take  it  easy  or  stay  the  hell  outa 
here.  Don’t  get  hot  shot  with  me,  sonny.  I see  your  kind  come  and  go 
all  day.” 

The  players  looked  up  from  their  games  to  watch;  half  grins  of 
amused  expectation  frozen  to  their  faces.  Eyes  flat  and  dull  seemed  to 
snicker  from  under  the  wide-brimmed  hats — eyes  that  had  seen  much 
but  saw  nothing.  Younger  boys  at  the  rear  of  the  room  waited  to  see 
one  of  the  ‘big  guys'  taken  down  from  his  perch.  Phil  weighed  the  dis- 
advantages of  being  on  the  outs  with  the  fat  man  against  the  possibility 
of  a brash  face-saving  answer  ...  no  more  games  on  the  cuff  and  he’d 
have  to  pay  up  the  three  bucks  he  owed  him  . . . him  flat  broke  ...  no 
place  to  hang  out.  That  was  the  deciding  point.  Christ,  he  thought,  if  I 
hang  around  the  house  the  old  man  will  get  on  my  ear  to  get  a job. 

“Ah,  don’t  get  excited.  A guy  loses  a game,  he  gotta  blow  a little 
steam  don’t  he?  Ahhhh  . . . I’ll  see  ya  about  what  I owe  tomorrow.” 
He  left  quickly.  The  supple  sticks  took  up  their  rhythmic  stroking,  and 
the  colored  balls  whirred  on  the  green  felt. 

A grey  drizzle  hung  in  the  streets,  suspended  on  invisible  webs 
between  the  crowded  red  brick  buildings.  Phil  hurried  through  the  mist, 
shoulders  hunched,  hands  thrust  deep  in  the  pockets  of  his  rumpled  pants. 
He  hopped  over  the  shallow  puddles  that  were  forming,  remembering  the 
water-absorbing  qualities  of  his  shoes.  He  missed  one,  however,  that 
looked  deceivingly  like  the  shadow  thrown  by  the  irregular  paving  blocks. 
The  water  squished  in  his  shoe  and  he  cursed.  He  went  on,  feeling  as 
if  he  were  walking  in  oozing  mud.  The  idea  of  going  with  Harry  took 
on  an  added  appeal  that  it  had  lacked  in  the  warm  poolroom.  He  argued 
with  himself,  nodding  his  head  and  pinching  his  brow  into  perplexed 
lines.  He  needed  the  money  but  he  disliked  Harry’s  way  of  getting  it. 
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“Ah  what  the  hell,”  he  muttered  as  he  stomped  up  the  stairs  to  the  four- 
room  apartment,  “I  don’t  have  to  touch  the  guy.” 

Phil  finished  eating  a little  after  eight.  He  changed  into  a pair  of 
pants  that  had  the  remnants  of  a crease  struggling  for  recognition  down 
the  criss-cross  of  plaid.  He  combed  his  long  dark  hair  carefully,  scowled 
fiercely  into  the  bathroom  mirror  and  picked  some  strands  of  meat  from 
his  teeth  with  a hairpin  that  was  lying  on  the  small  wash  basin.  A 
smile  at  himself  completed  the  ritual.  He  walked  into  the  parlor  and 
flicked  the  radio  on.  His  father,  feet  propped  up  on  the  one  footstool, 
eyed  him  over  the  evening  paper.  The  radio  buzzed  for  a moment,  then 
blared  out  loud  with  jazz.  Phil  lit  a cigarette  and  tapped  his  feet  to  the 
rhythm.  His  father  dropped  his  paper  to  his  knees  and  glared  at  his 
spindly  son.  He  pressed  his  lips  tight  and  snorted  through  his  bulbous 
nose.  The  fine  mesh  of  red  veins  glowed. 

“Gahd  dammit,  turn  that  crap  off.”  Phil  turned  the  radio  down  a 
little.  “I  SAID  OFF.” 

Phil  ignored  him,  ducked  the  flying  newspaper,  then  argued,  “Fa 
Chris  sake,  a guy  can’t  even  listen  to  the  radio  in  his  own  house.  What’s 
a house  for  if  a guy  can’t  have  a little  fun  in  it?” 

“As  long  as  I’m  paying  the  rent  here  it’s  for  me  to  come  to  after 
work.  And  I don’t  want  no  noise.  You  ain’t  worked  more  than  two 
weeks  since  you  quit  school.  If  I had  my  way  you’d  earn  your  keep 
or  you’d  get  outa  this  house.” 

Phil’s  mother  appeared  at  the  doorway  holding  a dish  wrapped  in 
a wet  towel.  She  looked  at  the  two  men  of  her  family  with  a painful 
expression,  but  she  said  nothing. 

“Ah,  I’m  looking,”  Phil  said. 

He  turned  to  his  mother  pleadingly.  Gee  she  looks  bad,  he  thought. 
Her  heavy  body  leaned  against  the  dingy  yellow  woodwork  that  framed 
her  against  the  kitchen.  She  shifted  the  weight  on  her  swollen  feet 
which  were  encased  in  slippers  she  had  worn  ever  since  Phil  could  re- 
member. 

“Gee  Ma,  you  know  I’m  lookin.”  His  voice  whined  on.  “I’m  gettin 
a job  tomorrow.  A guy  promised  me — I gotta  see  him  about  it  tonight.” 
His  mother  smiled  weakly.  Phil  put  on  his  jacket  and  went  to  the  door. 
“I  might  not  be  in  till  late  tonight.  G’nite.” 

His  mother  walked  over  to  him  and  kissed  him  on  the  cheek.  “Geez 
Ma,”  he  said  wiping  off  the  small  wet  of  the  lips.  Phil’s  father  continued 
to  read  the  sports  page,  as  eighteen  years  of  his  wife’s  life  closed  the  door. 

* * * 

It  was  Harry  who  spotted  the  man  sitting  alone  at  the  bar.  He 
looked  him  over  through  the  window,  his  face  red  and  green  in  the  neon 
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light.  The  drinker  was  heavy  set  but  not  very  tall.  Fairly  well  dressed 
too — clean  white  shirt,  a necktie  that  must  have  set  him  hack  three  or 
four  dollars,  good  shoes,  suit  pressed — Harry  noted  all  these  things  with 
a trained  eye.  Friday  night  was  a good  night  for  business — pay  night. 
They  waited  for  the  victim  a few  doors  from  the  bar.  The  hour  went 
slowly.  They  horsed  around,  told  jokes,  talked  of  the  women  they  had 
made.  The  stream  was  unending.  Phil  listened  most  of  the  time,  not 
having  had  any  experiences  to  top  Harry's  or  Maxie’s.  Big  man’s  talk. 
Harry  told  about  the  wife  of  the  taxi  driver  who  had  the  cab  stand 
around  the  corner  from  Phil’s  house.  Maxie  grinned,  running  his  tongue 
over  his  big  teeth.  Phil  had  always  liked  the  cabbie  and  was  surprised 
and  bothered  to  find  out  about  his  wife.  He  wanted  to  say  something 
but  Harry  began  to  laugh,  his  nose  whitening  at  the  bridge,  his  thick 
lips  pulled  tight  over  his  teeth.  Then  the  guy  came  out  on  the  street. 

They  followed  him  a few  blocks,  watching  him  sway  unsteadily  in 
the  darkness.  "He’s  gone,”  Maxie  whispered.  “This  will  be  easy.”  The 
drunk  neared  an  alley. 

“Go  ahead,  Maxie,”  Harry  urged  hoarsely. 

Maxie  walked  ahead  of  the  two.  His  body  threw  a fast  lengthening 
shadow  as  he  approached  the  slowly  moving  figure.  They  passed  under 
the  street  lamp  together.  Phil  saw  Maxie’s  head  nod  twice. 

When  Maxie  turned  into  the  alley,  Harry  said,  “Let’s  go.  When 
we  get  him  in  the  alley  you  keep  a lookout  for  trouble.  Now  stick  close.” 

They  were  directly  behind  the  man  as  he  stepped  into  the  black 
shadows.  Maxie  stepped  out  and  grabbed  for  him  just  as  Harry  hit 
him  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  But  the  man  was  not  as  far  gone  as  they 
had  figured,  and  Maxie  missed  the  flaying  arms.  The  drunk  caught  him 
high  on  the  head,  and  Maxie  sat  down  hard.  Harry  swore — grabbed  him 
around  the  neck,  but  the  drunk  clawed  at  the  thin  arms  and  started 
to  holler  for  help.  Phil  stood  unable  to  move  while  the  thick-set  drunk 
swung  Harry  around  on  his  back. 

Harry  yelled,  “Hit  the  fat  bastard,  hit  ’ini!”  Phil  looked  around 
wildly,  kicked  in  the  gutter  till  he  felt  a solid  lump  of  brick.  It  was  as 
big  as  his  fist  and  it  crunched  sickeningly  against  the  noisy  face.  The 
man  slumped  to  the  pavement,  his  face  spitting  broken  teeth  and  blood. 
Harry  dragged  the  body  deep  into  the  alley  and  went  through  the  pockets 
breathing  hard.  Maxie  was  up  now,  looking  down  the  street. 

“Hurry  up,”  he  croaked.  “Somebody's  comin.”  Harry  walked  into 
the  street. 

“O.K.  Let’s  get  the  hell  outa  here.” 

Phil  continued  to  stare  at  the  blood-covered  rock  lying  on  the  side- 
walk. 
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“Com-ahn  kid.  He’s  O.K.  You  wanna  get  nabbed?” 

Phil  swallowed  the  hot  mass  travelling  up  his  throat  and  turned  away. 

They  split  the  money  when  they  reached  the  Washington  Gardens. 
“Pretty  good  haul,”  said  Harry,  laying  sixteen  dollars  apiece  on  the 
table  in  front  of  his  companions.  He  told  them  he  was  keeping  two 
extra  for  himself. 

“Hey,  what’s  the  big  idea?  Who  says  you  get  the  extra  deuce?” 

Harry  looked  at  Maxie.  “Go  weep  in  your  beer  fathead.”  He 
smiled  at  Phil  sitting  in  the  corner  of  the  booth.  “Howdya  like  that?  He 
louses  up  the  works  and  now  he  bitches  he  ain't  gettin  enough.”  Phil 
didn't  answer.  The  money  lay  before  him  on  the  table.  “Snap  out  of 
it  kid.  It’s  all  over  now.  We're  gonna  have  some  fun  now.  I’ll  get 
us  some  broads.”  He  got  up  and  called  the  bartender  down  from  the 
end  of  the  bar.  He  whispered  a few  words  to  him,  and  the  bald  head 
turned  to  the  two  in  the  booth.  The  head  nodded.  Harry  went  hack 
to  the  table.  “He’s  gettin  three  broads  for  us.  We’re  gonna  have  a 
time  tonight.”  Maxie  took  a long  drink  of  his  beer  and  ran  his  fingers 
through  his  hair. 

The  women  followed  the  bartender’s  finger  and  strolled  over  to  the 
table.  Big  creatures  with  wide,  thickly  painted  mouths.  Their  full 
breasts  pushed  against  the  tight  sweaters.  They  all  smiled  the  same 
smiles,  mechanically.  Harry  stood  up. 

“Maxie,  Phil,  like  ya  to  meet  the  girls.  Sit  down  girls — have  a 
drink.” 

The  girls  introduced  themselves  and  sat  down.  Shirley  eased  her 
hulk  down  beside  Phil  who  was  sitting  with  his  two  hands  wrapped  around 
his  glass.  “Ain’t  ya  gonna  he  sociable  Honey?”  she  cooed  in  his  ear. 
She  put  her  hand  on  his  thigh.  “You  gonna  he  good  to  Shirley  tonight, 
huh?  I don't  get  a cute  guy  like  you  very  often.  You’re  kinda  nice,  ya 
know.” 

“Yeah,  yeah.”  Phil  clipped  the  words.  Shirley  ran  her  hand  along 
the  inside  of  his  leg  and  laughed  when  he  pushed  it  away.  His  face 
flushed. 

“Hey,  lookit  my  boyfriend.”  she  hollered  to  the  group.  Her  great 
breasts  shook  with  the  laughter  that  boomed  out  of  the  red  mouth.  “Haw. 
ain’t  he  the  cutest?”  Phil  looked  up.  The  room  filled  with  faces,  jeering, 
beer-filled  faces,  screaming  at  him.  pointing  long  stiff  fingers. 

He  heard  Harry’s  voice  cut  through  the  din.  “Shut  up  you  fat 
bitch  ...  fat  bitch  ...  fat  bitch  . . .”  then  another  face  loomed  before  him. 

Phil  bolted  for  the  door.  He  didn’t  turn  his  head  when  Maxie  yelled, 
“Hey,  kid,  ya  forgot  ya  money.” 
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Ethics  at  Nuremberg 

BRUCE  T.  BOWENS 


“Nun  heisst  es  abshied  nehmen.  Morgen  kommt 
mutter  in  die  gaskammer  und  ich  werde  in  den  brunnen 
geworfen.” 

“Now  I must  say  goodbye.  Tomorrow  mother  goes 
into  the  gas  chamber,  and  I will  be  thrown  into  the  well.” 

From  a letter  written  by  a child  in  a Polish  “Death  Camp” 

IN  THE  Second  World  War,  we  have  beheld  torture  and  cruelty  at 
which  imagination  balks — acts  so  large  in  scope,  so  ingenious  in 
method,  and  so  abhorrent  to  every  principle  of  human  morality  that  we 
are  led  to  wonder  where  civilization  is  “advancing.”  Due  to  the  brutality 
of  these  acts  and  due  to  the  peculiarly  barbarous  character  of  this  war. 
it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  reaffirm  the  solemn  pronouncements  of 
the  past  on  international  law,  to  establish  a precedent  of  their  practical 
enforcement,  and  to  create  new  principles  of  conduct  between  nations. 
These  were  the  purposes  of  the  Nuremberg  trials. 

Many  moral  implications  are  indicated  in  the  precedent-establishing 
features  of  the  trials. 

For  instance,  the  objection  has  been  raised  that  the  United  Nations 
are  serving  in  the  dual  capacity  of  prosecutor  and  judge,  which  tradi- 
tionally invalidates  a legal  proceeding.  But  the  Nuremberg  trials  will 
attempt  to  prove  that  a new  entity  has  here  been  created — an  entity 
not  envisaged  when  the  original  legal  concept  was  established  and  hence 
beyond  its  application.  This  entity  is  “the  community  of  nations”  which 
sit  in  judgment,  as  distinguished  from  “the  victor  nations”  which  prose- 
cute the  criminals.  This  community  of  nations  then  is  deemed  to  rep- 
resent the  will  of  humanity  and  to  be  competent  to  establish  laws  and  to 
pass  judgment  upon  offenders  against  them.  The  fact  that  the  prosecuting 
nations  and  the  judging  nations  are  one  and  the  same  is  a circumstance 
which  in  no  way  invalidates  the  proceedings.  On  the  contrary,  we  should 
rejoice  that  humanity  has  at  last  been  endowed  with  the  voice  of  justice 
and  the  scepter  of  power  which  have  previously  been  the  possessions  of 
nations.  If  this  concept  can  be  firmly  established,  the  so-called  “sov- 
ereignty of  nations”  must  yield  to  the  actual  sovereignty  of  humanity. 
Another  expected  result  of  these  trials  is  the  fixing  of  the  responsi- 
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bility  of  heads  of  states  for  the  crimes  of  those  states.  This  is  very  closely 
allied  to  the  idea  of  sovereignty  just  discussed  because  in  the  past  it  has 
been  accepted  that  no  responsibility  can  attach  to  nations  and  that  a chief 
of  state  can  be  held  accountable  only  to  the  members  of  his  own  state 
and  not  to  other  nations.  This  doctrine  has  been  the  source  of  the  irre- 
sponsibility and  complete  indifference  towards  moral  principle  charac- 
teristic of  relationships  between  nations.  Nuremberg  can,  and  we  hope 
will,  definitely  establish  the  principle  that  the  chief  of  state  and  those 
who  directly  assist  in  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  his  policies 
can  be  held  responsible  to  all  humanity  for  activities  that  lead  to  destruc- 
tion and  ruin.  Such  a principle  should  serve  as  a severe  deterrent  to 
future  despots  who  dream  of  world  conquest.  The  failures  of  upstart 
tyrants  will  no  longer  mean  grandiose  abdication  and  luxurious  retire- 
ment to  a country  manor  in  Holland,  there  to  live  amid  memories  of  past 
glories  and  to  write  bitter  memoirs  of  self-justification.  Fuhrers-to-be 
will  be  haunted  by  the  specter  of  ignominy  in  failure.  Despotism  shall 
“reap  the  wild  wind.” 

As  a result  of  the  Nuremberg  and  other  war  crimes  trials,  it  is 
anticipated  that  another  idea  of  criminal  responsibility  that  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  disagreement  will  be  clarified  and  fixed  as  a precedent 
for  future  judgments.  That  is  the  idea  of  “individual  responsibility.” 
Can  the  individual  be  held  accountable  for  criminal  acts  committed 
under  orders  from  his  superiors?  It  seems  likely  that  these  trials  will 
establish  as  a basic  principle  of  international  law  that  the  individual 
cannot  be  relieved  of  responsibility  for  his  acts  merely  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  ordered  to  commit  them.  Every  person  has  within  him- 
self a moral  consciousness  which  must  take  ascendancy  over  military 
dictum  and  the  expediency  of  the  moment.  We  are  reminded  of  the 
advice  of  Polonius  to  his  son  : 

“This  above  all:  to  thine  own  self  be  true. 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.” 

To  illustrate  how  lack  of  this  sense  of  ethical  guidance  can  corrupt 
a personality  into  amoral  conformity  to  a pattern  of  evil,  the  following 
interview  is  recorded  between  an  American  correspondent  and  an  official 
of  a German  “death  camp” : 

“Q.  Did  you  kill  people  in  the  camp?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  poison  them  with  gas?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  bury  them  alive?  A.  It  sometimes  happened. 

Q.  Did  you  personally  help  to  kill  people?  A.  Absolutely  not.  I 
was  only  paymaster  in  the  camp. 

Q.  What  did  you  think  of  what  was  going  on?  A.  It  was  bad  at 
first,  but  we  got  used  to  it. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  the  Russians  will  hang  you?  A.  (bursting  into 
tears)  Why  should  they?  What  have  I done?” 

What  have  / done?  Indeed,  what  had  he  done  but  obey  orders 
and  do  the  job  assigned  him  by  the  state?  But  in  doing  so,  he  had  been 
a cog  in  a machine  devoted  to  systematic  murder.  There  was  blood  on  his 
hands — and  drenching  the  very  depths  of  his  soul. 

In  this  we  have  perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  and  connotative 
concept  to  come  from  the  war  crimes  trials.  The  long  arm  of  justice 
reaches  not  only  the  heads  of  states,  the  planners,  and  conspirators,  but 
also  the  myriad  executors  of  war.  The  whole  hierarchy  of  militarism 
stands  condemned,  the  commander  and  the  commanded.  The  implication 
here,  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  is  that  there  is  a complete  circle  of 
responsibility  from  which  none  can  escape.  A government  can  engage 
in  criminal  activities  only  with  the  consent  and  cooperation  of  its  mass 
constituency.  Hence,  while  nations  are  accountable  to  humanity  for  their 
conduct,  implicitly  the  people  of  those  nations  are  responsible  for  their 
own  criminal  acts  though  committed  in  the  name  of  their  goverments. 
The  laws  of  humanity  prevail  over  those  of  nations.  ‘‘Ye  cannot  serve 
God  and  Mammon.” 

Thus,  Hitler,  who  dreamed  of  world  conquest,  Doenitz,  who  at- 
tempted to  bring  that  dream  into  reality,  and  little  insignificant  Josef 
Kramer,  who  simply  followed  orders,  all  stand  condemned  before  the 
bar  of  justice.  Their  crimes  differ  only  in  scope. 

The  verdict  of  Nuremberg  shall  stand  as  a symbol  of  the  moral 
progress  of  civilization.  It  is  a rare  time  and  a rare  place — one  golden 
moment  shining  in  the  dark  passageway  of  time.  And  yet,  how  slowly 
we  learn!  Blood  is  the  purgative  and  Death  the  teacher.  Here  from  this 
abyss  of  ruin,  a new  moral  precept  emerges  to  define  every  act  in  terms 
of  its  intrinsic  ethical  significance.  Before  Man,  each  person  shall  be 
held  accountable  for  the  consequences  of  his  acts. 

But  as  we  righteously  pass  judgment  on  today’s  criminals,  let  us  not 
forget  that  these  laws  we  are  establishing  will  be  universal  in  their  appli- 
cation. They  shall  govern  not  only  today’s  vanquished  but  tomorrow’s 
aggressors. 

“Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged. 

“For  with  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged:  and  with 
what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again.” ' 

The  barbarity  and  viciousness  of  the  war  just  ended  are  stunning  to 
the  civilized  mind.  It  seems  incredible  that  so  many  human  beings  should 
be  capable  of  such  calculated  and  fiendish  cruelty.  “What  evil  lurks  in  the 
heart  of  man?”  The  psychologists  have  been  screaming  unheeded  warn- 
ings at  us  about  the  “neurotic  personality  of  our  times.”  Now  our  civiliza- 
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tion  has  produced  the  job  of  paymaster  in  a camp  of  death!  Let  us 
examine  ourselves. 

Hermann  Melville  once  said:  “We  talk  of  the  Turks  and  abhor  the 
cannibals;  but  may  not  some  of  them  go  to  heaven  before  some  of  11s? 
We  may  have  civilized  bodies  and  yet  barbarous  souls.  We  are  blind 
to  the  real  sights  of  this  world;  deaf  to  its  voice;  and  dead  to  its  death.” 
We  must  build  a new  moral  base  for  our  lives,  a new  ethos  of  conduct 
and  personal  responsibility.  Force,  like  Baal,  has  proved  to  be  a false 
idol. 

At  Nuremberg,  the  first  efforts  are  being  made  towards  formation  of 
this  new  ethos  of  national  and  individual  conduct ; further  efforts  will  be 
made  by  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  But  essential  to  the  success 
of  all  these  efforts  is  reform  in  the  hearts  of  men. 


Ofnadne,  3~Eer  ^k  read 

ROBERT  L.  BERKOWITZ 

Like  Theseus,  we  sought  not  tunce  a golden  fleece,  but  Minotaur 
And  reluctantly.  But  on  the  march  we  found,  like  Theseus, 

A thousand  things.  We  laid  Ariadne’s  thread  for  a link. 

The  zoire  beside  the  roads  ran  flat  and  dusty  front  our  pasts 
Through  us  and  beyond,  to  some  future.  We  followed. 

But  when  there  was  no  wire,  there  was  no  way,  back  or  out. 

The  terrain  turned  different  too;  the  other  uniforms. 

But  all  the  traits  recorded  of  Achilles  still  extant, 

Caesar’s  tears  and  Tacitus  grew  clearer  in  the  burning  moment. 
But  where  was  Ariadne ? Her  thread? 

It  snapped. 

Somewhere  between  the  murdered  Minotaur 
And  the  entrance  to  this  Labyrinth.  Somewhere  between. 
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The  Lilac  Bush 


ALOYSIUS  J.  AHEARN 


THE  APRIL  NIGHT  was  cold  and  dark.  Raindrops  splattered  and 
bounced  on  the  shining  pavement  like  a horde  of  maddened  demons. 
The  trees  hunched  up  their  shoulders  and  drew  back  into  the  shadows. 
Dull  light  from  a lamp-post  shone  through  the  trees  in  speckled  splashes 
upon  a small  white  house.  Ofif  the  roof  of  the  house,  down  the  sides  to  the 
ground,  rolled  the  rain.  It  sparkled  on  the  grass,  and  formed  little  rivu- 
lets that  trickled  around  the  roots  of  a blooming  lilac  bush  growing  by 
the  porch. 

In  the  shelter  of  the  lilac  bush,  a thin  mongrel  pup  lay  shivering. 
He  was  wound  into  a small  round  ball  but  he  couldn’t  escape  the  heavy 
drops  of  rain  dripping  from  the  lilac  leaves.  His  fur  was  matted  with 
mud.  His  eyes  turned  slowly  from  the  porch  to  a narrow  walk,  and 
paused  at  an  old  iron  gate  that  swung  back  and  forth  in  the  wind.  But 
they  kept  shifting  back  to  the  house  — two  sad,  tired  eyes  that  looked  out 
from  beneath  the  lilac  bush  and  seemed  to  plead,  “I'm  cold,  hungry  and 
lonesome.” 

His  mongrel  mind  was  very  confused.  For  two  months,  he  had  lived 
underneath  a shed  in  a backyard.  He  was  happy  and  well  fed,  and  had 
never  known  hunger  and  cold.  But  one  day,  attracted  by  the  mysteries 
of  the  backyard,  he  ventured  from  the  semi-darkness  of  the  shed.  And 
today,  he  had  found  a hole  in  the  fence  and  squeezed  through. 

Like  a magnet,  he  was  drawn  to  the  wonders  of  the  world  beyond 
the  fence.  He  wandered  along  the  streets  and  saw  many  strange  things. 
Bright  colored  automobiles  frightened  him,  and  he  gave  them  wide 
passage.  A rag-man’s  horse  startled  him  for  a moment,  but  when  he  saw 
that  there  was  no  attempt  to  threaten  him,  the  little  pup  became  highly 
courageous,  and  barked  long  and  loud  until  at  last  his  throat  became  too 
tired.  And  then  the  kids ! He  had  played  and  romped  with  them  in  a 
sand-lot  baseball  game,  and  had  enjoyed  it  fully  as  much  as  they.  It 
had  been  great  fun. 

But  almost  without  warning,  long  black  clouds  had  darkened  the 
sky  and  the  rain  came  rushing  down.  Everyone  seemed  to  run  in  a dif- 
ferent direction,  and  suddenly  the  little  dog  was  left  alone.  There  was 
nobody  on  the  street  except  an  old  lady  running  along  the  sidewalk 
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holding  a newspaper  over  her  head.  The  little  pup  couldn’t  remember 
where  he  had  come  from.  He  began  to  whimper.  The  streets  all  looked 
alike ; and  he  must  find  a place  to  keep  warm.  He  moved  along  in  the 
shelter  of  the  brick  tenements  until  he  came  to  a street.  By  hopping  over 
the  streaming  gutters,  and  walking  around  the  puddles,  he  reached  the 
other  side  and  plodded  along  a sidewalk  bordered  with  elm  trees.  A 
small  iron  fence  led  to  a gate  swinging  back  and  forth  in  the  wind.  He 
peered  around  a corner  and  saw  a small  white  house  at  the  end  of  a 
short  walk.  A big  blooming  lilac  bush  gleamed  like  a pink  beacon  beside 
the  porch  steps.  The  ground  beneath  the  bush  looked  warm  and  inviting. 
He  decided  to  stay  there  until  the  rain  stopped. 

And  four  long,  dreary  hours  later,  the  rain  still  fell.  It  had  long 
since  seeped  through  the  sheltering  boughs  of  the  lilac  bush.  It  dripped 
on  his  shivering  frame  and  rolled  off  the  end  of  his  nose. 

Suddenly  his  ears  cocked  up.  Someone  was  laughing.  Turning 
toward  the  sound,  the  little  dog  saw  the  dim  silhouette  of  a young  fellow 
and  a girl  push  the  iron  gate  open  and  come  running  up  the  walk.  The 
man,  tall  and  rawboned,  held  a raincoat  about  the  girl.  As  they  passed  by, 
the  pup  crouched  down  low  and  watched  them  with  shining  eyes. 

Reaching  the  shelter  of  the  porch,  the  girl  whipped  off  a yellow 
kerchief  and  shook  the  tiny  drops  of  rain  from  her  hair.  She  was  small 
and  slim.  Her  long  black  hair  hung  softly  on  her  shoulders.  She  breathed 
deeply  of  the  fresh  lilac-scented  air,  and  smiled  at  her  companion. 

He  took  her  in  his  arms.  In  that  half-joking,  half-serious  way  of 
flattering  each  other  that  lovers  have,  he  said  “Kathie,  you're  sweet,  and 
I love  you.” 

The  girl  kissed  him  tenderly,  a gentle  passion  in  her  caress.  “Oh, 
Tommy!  I wish  you  weren’t  going  away.  I’d  be  so  happy.  After  all, 
five  thousand  miles  is  a long,  long  way  to  go.” 

He  looked  away  from  her  out  into  the  rain  where  the  flakes  of  lilacs 
were  spinning  and  drifting  in  the  wind.  “Kathie,  we’ve  been  all  through 
this  before.” 

“I  know,”  she  said.  “But  1 still  dislike  the  idea  of  your  going  away 
for  a year.  There  are  plenty  of  jobs  for  engineers  right  here,  aren’t 
there  ?” 

“Look  Kathie,”  he  said.  “This  is  a great  opportunity.  I’ll  be  back 
in  a year,  and  we’ll  be  married  as  soon  as  we  can.  I know  it’s  tough  on 
you,  kid,  but  I’m  doing  the  best  I can  for  both  of  us.” 

She  smiled.  “I  knew  I couldn’t  talk  you  out  of  it,  but  it  was  worth 
another  try.  Anyway,  you  might  even  become  another  Rockefeller,  or 
Vanderbilt,  or  — or  something!” 

“Never  can  tell,”  he  murmured,  kissing  her  cheek.  “I’m  going  to  work 
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hard.  And  someday  I’ll  buy  a house  with  lilacs  at  every  window,  just  for 
you.  Believe  me,  I’m  really  dreaming  of  that  day,  Kathie.” 

“Yes,  me  too,”  she  said.  (A  tear  attempted  to  slip  from  the  corner  of 
her  eye  but  she  blinked  it  back.)  There  were  so  many  dreams,  so  many 
memories.  They  flitted  before  her  eyes  like  lantern  slides,  warm  and 
beautiful. 

Not  knowing  what  to  say,  they  stood  hand  in  hand,  looking  out  into 
the  rain.  Then  with  the  realization  that  these  were  their  last  few  moments 
together,  they  turned  and  looked  at  each  other.  All  the  beauty  and  splendor 
of  their  dreams  shone  in  their  eyes. 

Tom  put  his  arms  around  her.  Almost  apologetically,  he  said,  “I’m 
only  doing  what  I think  is  best  for  both  of  us,  Kathie.” 

Very  gently  she  placed  her  small  hand  on  his  cheek.  “I’ll  always  love 
you,  Tom ; whether  you’re  in  my  arms  or  a million  miles  away.  I’ll  always 
be  waiting  for  you.” 

“Thanks,  Kathie,”  he  said.  “I  . . . I’ll  write  you  often.” 

He  gave  her  a final  kiss,  squeezed  her  hand,  and  started  down  the 
steps.  As  the  rain  hit  his  face,  he  pulled  the  collar  of  the  coat  about  his 
head.  With  a grin,  he  turned  and  waved  his  hand. 

She  smiled  and  returned  his  wave.  There  was  so  much  she  wanted 
to  say,  but  it  was  too  late  now.  “Good-by,  Tom  ; good  luck,”  she  whispered. 

His  head  sunk  into  his  coat-collar  to  avoid  the  pelting  rain,  he  walked 
past  the  lilac  bush,  off  into  the  rain.  Kathie  stood  watching  the  falling 
raindrops  bouncing  on  the  wet  walk.  She  watched  them  splash  into  a 
puddle,  form  concentric  circles,  and  slowly  disappear. 

The  steady  patter  of  the  rain  echoed  and  re-echoed  in  her  ears.  She 
tried  to  hold  back  the  tears  that  burned  her  eyes.  At  the  end  of  the  walk, 
the  old  iron  gate  swung  back  and  forth  on  its  creaky  hinges.  It  seemed  to 
say,  “Yes,  he’s  gone,  gone,  gone!!” 

As  she  was  about  to  go  into  the  house,  her  glance  rested  on  the  lilac 
bush  (“A  house  with  lilacs  at  every  window,”  he  had  said.) 

Suddenly,  from  under  the  dripping  boughs  of  the  lilac  bush,  the  dim 
shape  of  a pup,  shivering  and  whimpering,  appeared.  His  pleading  eyes 
looked  up  at  Kathie  and  asked  for  warmth,  protection,  and  love. 

For  a moment,  she  stared  back  at  the  little  pup.  Then  with  a smile 
of  compassion  and  delight,  Kathie  ran  down  the  wet  steps,  across  the 
grass  to  him.  Sweeping  him  up,  she  cradled  him  in  her  arms  and  stroked 
his  wet  fur. 

“Poor  little  pup,”  she  murmured.  “This  is  no  night  to  be  out.” 

It  was  strange.  He  was  just  a little  mongrel  pup,  cold  and  wet. 
But  to  her,  he  seemed  the  personification  of  sadness,  despair,  and  futility. 
How  clear  it  seemed.  It  was  futile  to  struggle  with  fate.  Life,  after 
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all,  was  simply  a matter  of  adjustment.  She  would  write  Tom,  telling 
him  how  the  little  dog  came  to  her  out  of  the  darkness.  He  would  like 
to  hear  about  it. 

A soft,  light  laugh  escaped  her  as  the  pup  tried  to  lick  the  rain  and 
tears  from  her  face.  She  ran  up  the  steps  with  him  into  the  house, 
closing  the  door  quietly  behind  her. 

Outside,  the  night  was  wet  and  chilly,  and  the  shadows  moved  slowly 
beneath  the  bending  trees.  The  small  white  house  stood  as  before,  dark 
and  silent.  The  rain  came  rolling  off  the  roof  onto  the  ground  and  trickled 
in  little  rivulets  around  the  roots  of  the  lilac  hush.  One  of  the  little 
streams  flowed  to  the  edge  of  a warm,  dry  spot  — hesitated  a moment  — 
then  plunged  boldly  into  it. 


^ineir  JMate 

WILLIAM  G.  DUNN,  JR. 

War  pushed  them  up  the  mountain  side, 

Hand  in  hand  with  Death  — their  Mate. 

They  stopped  and  looked  from  whence  they  came. 
There,  they  viewed  through  misty  eyes 
The  rolling  hills  and  flat -Hat  plains  helozv; 

A ravaged  village. 

Again  they  turned  their  bent,  lean  backs, 

And  plodded  their  way  along  the  barren  path. 

At  last  they  reached  the  gaping  hole, 

So  black,  so  deep. 

Their  Mate  thrust  out  his  hands  and  pushed  them  in. 
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The  Press  as  a Source  of 
Information 

ELMER  JANSSEN 


AT  a Paris  Peace  Conference,  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  challenged 
Mr.  Molotov  to  have  his  (Byrnes’s)  remarks  printed  in  the  Soviet 
press.  This  was  an  attempt  to  expose  and  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  fact  that 
the  press  of  the  USSR  is  completely  controlled  hy  the  ruling  machine  and 
hence  is  not  free.  In  this  instance,  Mr.  Byrnes’s  remarks  were  printed 
in  the  Soviet  papers,  and  Mr.  Molotov  responded  with  a hitter  attack 
upon  the  much-vaunted  “freedom”  of  the  American  press,  calling  upon 
the  works  of  the  American,  George  Seldes,  to  support  him  in  a charge 
that  the  United  States’  press  is  controlled  by  the  “Lords  of  Industry” 
and  hence  is  not  free  in  any  real  sense.  Now  to  compare  the  admittedly 
imperfect  freedom  of  the  American  press  with  the  absolutely  tyrannical 
control  of  the  Russian  press  is  a specious  argument.  The  point  is  that 
the  American  press  is  free  to  express  any  point  of  view  that  it  wishes. 
The  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  that  press  does  or  does  not  express 
certain  views  is  another  thing  again.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  guarantee 
that  whatever  point  of  view  you  are  interested  in — he  it  anarchist,  pacifist, 
seventh-day-adventist,  Ku  Klux  Klan-ist,  neo-classicist,  existentialist,  etc., 
ad  infinitum — somewhere  on  the  American  scene  there  is  being  published 
a newspaper  or  magazine  or  pamphlet  expressing  that  point  of  view, 
often  in  the  most  violent  partisan  terms.  These  publications  seldom  if 
ever  receive  widespread  support.  In  fact,  while  many  are  born  each  year, 
as  many  die  each  year  as  well.  They  are  usually  financially  unstable,  at- 
tracting few  customers  and  infinitely  fewer  advertisers.  But  there  they 
are  (called  affectionately  hy  New  York  intellectuals  “the  little  mags”) 
ready  and  waiting  for  those  who  are  seeking  argument  from  a point  of 
view  that  may  he  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the  Government  or 
those  whom  Mr.  Molotov  calls  the  Lords  of  Industry.  In  this  fundamental 
sense,  the  American  press  is  indeed  free,  and  the  Russian  is  not.  Mr. 
Molotov’s  remarks  seem  to  he  a sophistical  dust-stirring  to  cloud  this 
fundamental  issue. 

What  Mr.  Molotov  might  very  well  have  said  is  that  a major  pro- 
portion of  the  United  States’  press  seems  to  be  influenced  into  channels 
of  expression  by  factors  other  than  mass  opinion.  This  would  appear 
to  be  a valid  criticism  and  deserves  our  consideration. 
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In  this  connection,  we  quote  remarks  made  by  Harold  Ickes  at  a 
press  conference  in  November  1940: 

“During  the  campaign,  much  was  said  of  the  function  of  a free  press 
in  a democracy.  Now  we  find,  according  to  Editor  & Publisher,  that 
eight  years  ago  our  citizens  elected  a President  who  was  supported  by  only 
40  per  cent  of  our  daily  press.  Four  years  ago  we  elected  a President 
who  was  supported  by  only  36  per  cent  of  the  press.  Last  Tuesday,  we 
elected  a President  who  was  supported  by  less  than  23  per  cent  of  our 
daily  press. 

“This  reveals  an  unprecedented  and  progressively  perilous  situation 
requiring  public  consideration.  Although  we  are  fortunate  in  having  free 
communication  over  the  air,  I am  convinced  that  our  democracy  needs, 
more  than  ever  before,  a truly  free  press  that  represents  no  class  or 
economic  group  and  one  that  will  rewin  the  confidence  of  our  citizens 
because  it  is  worthy  of  rewinning  that  confidence.” 

Now  let  us  recall  for  a moment  the  fact  that  our  free  press  was 
founded  on  the  simple  premise  that  the  public  would  buy  those  publica- 
tions which  best  expressed  their  point  of  view.  Today  that  premise  is  not 
working  out.  To  mention  but  two  outstanding  examples,  the  New  York 
Daily  News  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  are  two  papers  which,  while  very 
frequently  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  nevertheless  maintain 
the  highest  circulation  in  the  country. 

Why  is  this  so?  Two  things  seem  basic  in  any  discussion  of  this 
phenomenon:  (1)  publishing  has  become  big  business  in  every  sense  of 
the  expression;  and  (2)  general  cultural  deterioration  has  led  people  to 
select  newspapers  and  magazines  less  on  the  basis  of  the  point  of  view 
expressed  than  on  the  basis  of  the  features  they  contain. 

To  elaborate  on  the  first  point,  we  can  note  the  consistent  tendency 
towards  syndication.  Great  quantities  of  news  are  gathered  by  such  syn- 
dicates as  the  Associated  Press,  the  United  Press,  and  the  International 
News  Service.  The  average  newspaper  has  but  to  subscribe  to  one  or 
several  of  these  services  and  have  a goodly  proportion  of  its  news  de- 
livered ready-made  to  its  printing  rooms.  We  can  also  note  the  increasing 
importance  of  advertising  as  a source  of  revenue.  William  Allen  White 
once  said,  “The  newspaper  business  is  a business  and  nothing  more,”  and 
this  remark  seems  to  gain  accuracy  daily.  To  continue,  columnists  and 
features  are  mostly  syndicated  and  distributed  to  papers  all  over  the 
country.  And  lastly,  we  can  point  to  the  gathering  of  papers  into  big 
chains,  e.g.,  the  Hearst  chain,  the  Scripps-Howard  chain,  and  the  Gannett 
chain.  Now  all  of  these  factors  lead  to  a stereotyping  of  the  “news.” 
Our  news  reports  are  actually  mass-produced.  It  is  probably  understand- 
able then  that  more  and  more  our  publications  tend  to  bear  the  stamp  of  a 
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small  group,  apparently  aligned  with  entrenched  money  interests,  and 
only  mildly  influenced  by  mass  opinion. 

Even  more  fundamental,  however,  is  the  second  factor:  cultural  de- 
terioration. With  all  the  concentration  of  publishing  power  in  a few 
hands,  with  news  service  groups  spreading  their  influence  in  octopus 
fashion,  with  syndication  of  columnists,  features,  and  even  editorials, 
still  public  opinion,  when  expressed  in  circulation  figures,  wields  a power 
that  is  quite  capable  of  forcing  a change  of  policy.  If  that  great  majority 
in  New  York  City,  let  us  say,  who  favored  Roosevelt  in  1940  had  stopped 
buying  the  Daily  News  because  of  its  anti-Roosevelt  line,  the  News  would 
either  have  gone  out  of  business  or  would  have  changed  its  line.  But 
that  did  not  happen  at  all ! It  might  even  be  charged  that  the  News’s 
political  line  has  very  little  to  do  with  its  sales ; it  certainly  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  produce  evidence  to  deny  this  charge.  In  fact,  it  is  pretty  gener- 
ally agreed  that  the  News’s  circulation  comes  from  its  heavy  dose  of 
sensationalism  and  its  multiplicity  of  features  appealing  to  popular  tastes 
One  little  feature,  approximately  2"  x 4"  in  size,  to  wit,  “Joe  & Asbestos,” 
sells  thousands  of  papers  every  day.  Screaming  front-page  headlines 
about  the  latest  heinous  crime  or  scandal  in  high  places  sell  many  more. 
Such  things,  indeed,  are  the  measures  of  success  in  today’s  metropolitan 
dailies. 

Viewing  this  situation,  one  might  contend  that  this  is  a harmless,  if 
undesirable,  condition  since,  with  the  public  buying  papers  for  their  fea- 
tures, they  are  not  being  influenced  by  the  editorial  policy.  This  is  partially 
but  not  entirely  true.  The  inaccuracy  of  the  conclusion  is  demonstrated 
by  the  figures  cited  above  on  the  divergence  of  public  and  press  opinion 
in  the  1940  elections.  The  press  is  losing  ground  as  an  influence  over 
public  thought.  But  we  cannot  leap  to  the  unwarranted  conclusion  that 
that  influence  is  now  negligible.  Though  weakened,  it  is  still  considerable. 
Note,  however,  that  it  is  exercised  more  and  more  indirectly.  The  fighting 
editorial,  the  direct  approach,  is  almost  a thing  of  the  past,  or  when  used, 
seldom  exerts  great  influence.  The  featured  columnist  is  gradually  usurp- 
ing the  place  of  the  editorialist.  But  most  important  of  all  is  the  trend 
toward  the  expression  of  opinion  (and  hence  the  exertion  of  influence) 
through  the  handling  of  the  news  itself.  This  is  accomplished  through 
such  tricks  of  the  trade  as  placement  (burying),  editorializing  the  news, 
juxtaposition  so  as  to  imply  criticism,  misleading  use  of  headlines,  discrim- 
inatory types  of  display,  allocation  of  space,  and  significant  omissions. 
Each  of  these  devices  deserves  an  essay  to  itself  which  we  are  unable  to 
provide  at  this  time.  The  importance  of  this  use  of  “loaded”  news  is 
that  the  public  which  buys  the  big  metropolitan  dailies  for  their  features 
relies  on  them  also  for  the  news.  Proceeding  on  the  naive  assumption  that 
news  is  news  and  cannot  be  distorted,  they  imbibe  day  by  day  propaganda 
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in  this  more  subtle  form,  scanning  distorted  headlines,  missing  pertinent 
facts  buried  in  the  back  of  the  paper,  and  imperceptibly  absorbing  opinions 
under  the  force  of  sheer  repetition  and  emphasis. 

Although  at  the  moment  this  condition  may  not  appear  to  be  very 
alarming,  it  does  contain  potentialities  dangerous  to  the  future  of  our 
democracy.  We  must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  democratic  system 
is  unalterably  founded  upon  an  enlightened  populace.  Whatever  corrupts 
public  enlightenment  threatens  democracy. 

Now  in  a consideration  of  measures  for  correction  of  deficiencies  in 
the  press,  we  feel  some  impatience  with  proposals  that  the  press  straighten 
up  and  look  to  its  responsibilities.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  placing  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  Those  publishers  and  editors  who  do  straighten  up  and 
look  to  their  responsibilities  do  so  at  their  own  risk.  They  face  an  uphill 
climb  against  public  apathy  and  are  likely  to  end  up  in  the  ludicrous 
role  of  the  frustrated  and  ruined  idealist.  Good  journalism  seldom  receives 
public  support.  The  one  thing  which  can  permanently  improve  the  quality 
of  our  press  is  the  elevation  of  public  taste.  What  the  public  demands, 
the  press  will  give. 

Admittedly  we  run  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  being  in  an  in- 
tellectual rut  when  we  persist  in  reducing  all  our  various  contemporary 
problems  to  terms  of  culture.  But  all  the  evidence  that  we  have  been  able 
to  find  leads  us  inevitably  to  this  fundamental  factor  of  the  general  cultural 
level  as  the  ultimate  determinant  of  all  conditions  in  a democratic  society. 
This  is  the  base  on  which  we  build.  This  determines  the  soundness  of 
the  structure. 

If  we  seem  to  have  been  hypercritical  in  the  foregoing  analysis,  we 
wish  to  close  with  a statement  of  our  conviction  that  our  press,  for  all 
its  faults,  is  still  the  best,  or  at  least  ranks  with  the  best,  in  the  world 
today.  The  best  writing,  the  most  elaborate  news  coverage,  the  most 
sagacious  and  sincere  expressions  of  opinion  are  ours  for  the  asking.  If 
we,  the  public,  do  not  ask  for  them,  that  is  our  fault,  not  the  fault  of  the 
press. 


G^t  O' ace 

ROBERT  A.  DAVIES 

The  world  is  a face 
Full  of  smiles 
And  shadows  of  ivild 
Wild  despair. 
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The  Cowards 


RICHARD  L.  LETTIS 


WHEN  we  first  hit  Japan,  we  had  to  live  in  tents  for  three  weeks ; 

so  when  they  told  us  we  were  finally  going  to  move  into  barracks, 
we  were  pretty  happy.  Our  barrack  was  divided  into  fourteen  rooms, 
with  six  men  billeted  in  a room.  We  were  assigned  to  rooms  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  since  Moe’s  last  name  was  Levan,  I had  to  live  in  his  room. 

I said  his  room  because  he  wasted  no  time  in  impressing  us  with  the 
fact  that  he  was  going  to  be  the  boss  of  that  room.  Moe  was  a short,  squat 
man,  with  broad  shoulders  and  long  arms,  the  kind  of  guy  that  looks  like 
he  could  pick  himself  up  by  the  ankles.  His  hair  was  retreating  from  his 
apish  forehead,  and  as  if  to  make  up  for  the  loss,  a bushy  black  mustache 
covered  his  upper  lip.  His  eyes  were  a little  too  close  together,  and  their 
stare  somehow  made  me  think  of  the  last  time  I had  been  at  the  Zoo.  He 
would  take  his  shirt  off  whenever  he  could,  and  with  every  movement 
we  could  see  the  ugly  muscles  knot  and  jump  along  his  arms  and  back. 
Everybody  was  nice  to  Moe  Levan. 

Whenever  Moe  was  in  the  room  we  would  all  sit  around  trying  to 
appear  casual  and  relaxed,  smoking,  reading,  writing  letters.  Somehow 
Moe’s  being  there  made  us  conscious  of  ourselves,  like  you  feel  when 
you’re  giving  a speech  in  high-school.  Our  laughter  was  always  quick 
and  nervous,  our  motions  were  too  casual,  our  conversation  was  strained. 
We  all  listened  to  every  word  Moe  said,  and  were  quick  to  laugh  when- 
ever he  made  a wisecrack. 
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Once  Moe  got  sore  at  a Jap  and  beat  him  up,  and  the  battery  com- 
mander gave  him  a rough  time  over  it.  We  could  hear  the  yelling  way 
down  in  our  room.  The  B.  C.  didn’t  particularly  like  Cooks,  but  the 
Colonel  had  been  chewing  him  out  about  the  duty  of  the  Occupation  soldier 
to  the  conquered  people,  and  he’d  got  all  steamed  up  about  it,  so  he  really 
tore  into  Moe.  He  broke  him  to  a buck  private,  fined  him  $25,  and  then 
he  yelled,  “And  the  next  time  you  pull  something  like  this,  you  better 
send  your  heart  to  mother,  because  the  rest  of  you  will  belong  to  me. 
Now  get  the  hell  out  of  here.” 

We  heard  Moe’s  boots  clumping  down  the  hall,  and  everybody  found 
something  to  do.  When  he  came  in,  we  tried  to  look  like  we  hadn’t 
heard  anything,  but  he  knew  we  had.  He  was  boiling. 

He  flung  himself  on  his  bed,  then  propped  himself  up  on  one  elbow. 

“Hey,  mung-head,  got  a cigaret?”  he  asked  Benny. 

“Sure,”  said  Benny,  “want  one?” 

“What  d’yuh  think  I asked  yuh  for,  yuh  dumb  screw  ?”  Benny  tossed 
him  the  pack. 

Moe  lit  a cigaret  and  shoved  the  pack  in  his  shirt  pocket.  “Thanks, 
pal,”  he  said  mockingly.  Benny  looked  down  and  scuffed  his  boots.  We 
all  pretended  we  hadn’t  seen  Moe  keep  Benny’s  cigarets. 

Moe  exhaled  a lungful  of  smoke  and  got  up  off  the  bed.  He  walked 
over  to  the  table  where  Benny  was  writing  a letter. 

“Geez,  I never  see  a guy  write  so  many  god-damned  letters ! Who’re 
yuh  writin’  now,  your  girl-friend?” 

Benny  looked  up  and  tried  to  grin.  “Yeah,”  he  said  nervously. 

“Hey,  fella’s,  Benny’s  writin’  his  pig!  Must  be  some  dame  that’d 
go  for  a dumb  head  like  him.  Let’s  see  what  kind  of  crap  he  feeds  her.” 
Moe  laughed  and  grabbed  the  letter. 

Benny  jumped  to  his  feet.  “Aw  come  on,  Moe,”  he  pleaded,  “give 
me  that.  You  aint  supposed  to  read  my  letters.” 

Moe  shot  his  butt  out  the  window  and  looked  contemptuously  at 
Benny’s  pleading  face.  “Try  and  stop  me,  you  little  bastard,”  he  sneered. 
He  began  to  read.  “Hello,  Honey,  just  a few  lines  to  let  you  know  I’m 
thinking  of  you  and  love  you  as  much  as — ” 

Benny’s  face  twisted  in  agony  as  Moe  read  his  letter.  I know  how  he 
felt.  He  felt  the  way  you  do  when  you’re  caught  praying  out  loud,  not 
exactly  ashamed  of  what  you’re  doing,  but  ashamed  that  somebody  heard 
you. 

He  reached  out  and  tried  to  grab  the  letter.  Moe  caught  him  by 
the  arm  and  twisted  until  Benny  cried  out.  Then  he  shoved  him,  hard. 
Benny  stumbled  over  a foot  locker  and  fell,  striking  his  head  on  the  leg 
of  a bed.  He  lay  there,  dazed,  while  Moe  finished  the  letter,  making  his 
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voice  sound  sweet  and  girlish  whenever  he  came  to  something  about  love. 
When  he  had  finished,  he  looked  around  for  applause. 

None  of  us  met  his  eyes.  I don’t  know  about  the  other  guys,  but  I felt 
like  I was  tied  to  my  chair,  and  something  was  holding  my  head  down. 
We  sat  there  looking  down  at  our  hands  as  if  we’d  never  seen  them  before, 
as  if  we  were  examining  them  for  the  first  time.  Moe  crumpled  the 
letter  and  threw  it  on  the  floor.  “What  a bunch  of  jerks  I hafta  put  up 
with,”  he  grated.  He  hesitated  a moment,  then  kicked  a foot  locker  vio- 
lently, and  strode  out  of  the  room. 

It  seemed  hot  and  stuffy  all  at  once. 

I turned  my  back  and  held  a book  in  front  of  my  eyes,  so  that  I 
couldn’t  see  Benny  picking  up  his  letter  and  drying  his  eyes. 


(Winter  ^Meeting 

ROBERT  L.  BERKOWITZ 

Here  heart,  beneath  this  frozen  tree 
Let  us  stand  one  moment. 

Beneath  this  tree, 

Let  us  frame  with  stiffened  lips 
Our  poor  and  brittle  words. 

Here,  beneath  this  curving  noon 
Let  us  cramp  an  utter  understanding . 

The  days  grow  colder:  let  us  say 

What  we  can,  hold  our  hearts  in  mittened  hands 

And  our  souls — contracted, 

But  not — beneath  this  tree — 

Entirely  gone.  Let  us  press 

Our  bundled  bodies  close 

And  say  our  thoughts  in  frosty  haste 

One  time  and  here, 

Underneath  this  noon,  this  tree. 
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The  Hopedale  Community 

RICHARD  M.  PROUTY 


Preface 


I atn  indebted  for  most  of  my  information  concerning  this  experiment 
to  Ballou's  “History  of  the  Hopedale  Community.’’  This  work  is  the 
only  record  of  the  Community’s  activities ; no  other  researcher  has  deemed 
it  noteworthy  enough  to  write  upon.  This  single  source  of  information 
has  hampered  me  somewhat  since  Ballou,  although  a painstaking  biographer 
in  many  ways,  has  failed  in  several  cases  to  include  much  pertinent  data ; 
e.g.,  very  few  details  are  given  concerning  the  manufactures  carried  on 
in  the  Community,  we  are  left  to  guess  largely  about  the  methods  employed 
to  market  the  Community  products.  Also,  in  several  cases  of  original 
members  dropping  out  of  the  Community.  Ballou  (since  their  departure 
was  quite  embarrassing  to  him,  doubtless)  frequently  either  glosses  over 
or  omits  entirely  the  reasons  for  their  defection. 

If,  therefore,  there  are  any  deficiencies  or  inconsistencies  in  the  ma- 
terial of  this  report,  I can  only  beg  the  reader  to  bear  with  me  and  con- 
sider the  difficulties  encountered  in  obtaining  a clear  picture  from  a single 
and  somewhat  biased  source. 
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TVTEW  ENGLAND,  and  the  United  States  in  general,  politically  seems 
» to  have  been  in  a state  of  ferment  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  especially  in  the  1840’s.  The  Industrial  Revolution  had  come, 
but  the  “Communist  Manifesto”  and  Marx’s  "Das  Kapital,"  products  of 
the  Revolution,  had  not  yet  been  written.  Nevertheless,  to  judge  from 
what  some  men,  not  in  Europe  alone,  but  also  in  the  rude  and  comparatively 
uncivilized  America  of  that  era  were  saying  and  writing,  these  two 
treatises  were  not  far  in  the  offing.  As  Emerson  said  in  1840  to  Carlyle, 
“We  are  a little  wild  here  with  numberless  projects  of  social  reform.  Not 
a reading  man  but  has  a draft  of  a new  community  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.” 
Emerson's  remark  may  be  considered  somewhat  hyperbolic,  but  neverthe- 
less, in  the  1840’s  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  particularly 
in  New  England,  some  sixty  communities  were  established  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  various  theories  and  ideas  of  social  reform.  Most  of  these  com- 
munities were  established  for  economic  reasons,  namely,  to  seek  to  raise 
the  living  standards  of  the  working  class,  and  to  abolish  the  ruinous  com- 
mercial competition  by  banding  together  into  workers’  communities  and 
by  sharing  equally  the  products  of  labor  and  any  profits  from  them.  One, 
notably  Brook  Farm  in  West  Roxbury,  was  largely  of  an  educational 
character,  established  for  intellectual  training.  A few  were  religious  in 
character,  of  which  the  Shakers  were  the  best  known.  Lesser  known,  but 
more  interesting  to  me,  was  another  religious  community,  the  Hopedale 
Community. 

Hopedale  was  one  of  the  first  of  these  socialist  experiments  in  com- 
munal living  to  be  organized,  and  was  also  among  the  last  to  be  abandoned. 
Hopedale  survived  longer  than  most,  and  even  today  there  remain  to  be 
seen  certain  traces  of  the  ideals  that  were  embodied  in  this  community. 

The  proponent  and  guiding  spirit  of  these  ideals  and  the  community 
in  which  they  were  incorporated  was  a Universalist  minister,  Adin  Ballou. 
Born  on  a farm  in  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island,  on  April  23,  1803,  he  re- 
ceived but  scanty  education,  mostly  during  the  winter  months  when  there 
was  little  farming  to  be  done.  Until  the  age  of  twenty-one  it  seemed 
fairly  certain  that  the  young  Ballou  would,  in  due  course  of  time,  inherit 
his  father’s  farm  and  continue  in  his  footsteps.  Ballou  himself  stated  this 
in  his  Autobiography.  But  in  1821,  he  tells  us  of  a remarkable  dream  he 
experienced  which  changed  his  entire  life.  “I  had  retired  alone  to  my 
chamber  on  a certain  night,  gone  to  bed,  and  fallen  asleep.  Not  far  from 
midnight,  I awoke  to  consciousness  in  a state  of  mind  such  as  I had  never 
before  and  have  not  since  experienced.  I was  taking  cognizance  of  myself 
with  feelings  of  inward  exultation  as  unimpassioned  as  they  were  sublime 
and  strange,  when  I distinctly  beheld  a human  form,  clad  in  a white 
robe,  standing  just  outside  of  a window  in  front  of  me  opening  to  the 
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south,  some  twelve  feet  distant.  I gazed  upon  the  unusual  object  with  a 
sense  of  profound  amazement,  but  without  the  least  fear  or  trepidation. 
Scrutinizing  the  features  of  the  apparent  personage,  a sublimated  resem- 
blance to  my  deceased  brother  Cyrus  became  perfectly  distinct.  As  I 
continued  looking,  he  (for  the  appearance  had  now  assumed  personality 
to  me)  slowly  entered  the  window,  which  was  closed,  as  if  there  were  no 
obstruction  and  approached  my  bedside.  His  countenance  was  moder- 
ately luminous,  but  not  dazzling.  Every  lineament  was  perfectly  de- 
fined. His  aspect  was  calm  and  benign,  but  impressively  solemn.  When 
almost  near  enough  to  touch  me,  he  paused,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  for  a 
moment,  inclined  slightly  forward,  pointed  with  his  right  hand  directly 
at  my  forehead,  and  in  the  most  significant  manner,  said,  ‘Adin,  God  com- 
mands you  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  your  fellow  men ; obey  His 
voice  or  the  blood  of  their  souls  will  be  required  at  your  hands.’  I was 
filled  with  unutterable  awe ; my  hair  seemed  to  stand  on  end ; I remained 
mute  and  immovable,  but  felt  thrilled  through  and  through  by  spiritual 
emotion,  yet  with  no  distraction  of  timidity  or  fright.  The  moment  the 
words  were  spoken,  the  appearance  turned  from  me,  moved  slowly  back 
through  the  window,  and  vanished  from  my  sight.” 

Obeying  this  rather  unusual  form  of  divine  admonition,  Ballou  con- 
tinued to  study  the  Bible  and,  in  due  course,  convinced  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  announced  his  intention  of  entering  the 
ministry  to  his  father  (who  was  greatly  dismayed)  and  to  the  community 
at  large.  After  first  preaching  in  Cumberland,  he  was  installed  officially 
in  the  ministry  by  a prominent  Universalist  minister  of  the  time,  Reverend 
Hosea  Ballou,  and  thereupon  proceeded  to  hold  parishes  in  various  towns 
in  Massachusetts,  and  it  was  there  that  he  first  conceived  his  idea  of  a 
socialist  community. 

On  February  19,  1839,  he  and  several  ministers  met  in  Mendon  and 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  a “Standard  of  Practical  Christianity.” 
This  “Standard”  consisted  of  the  principles  of  pacifism  and  non-resistance, 
and  even  contained  the  somewhat  anarchistic  declaration  that  there  was 
too  much  governmental  intervention  into  the  lives  of  men. 

Ballou  pursued  this  line  of  thinking  even  further  by  proposing  through 
the  columns  of  a weekly  newspaper,  edited  by  himself,  “The  Practical 
Christian,’’  the  establishment  of  a “Fraternal  Community”  which  would 
put  these  principles  into  operation.  Such  a community  would  have  the  least 
possible  government ; it  would  be  established,  he  said,  in  any  favorable 
spot  where  manufacturing  and  agriculture  might  be  carried  on  profitably, 
preferably  not  too  near  the  rest  of  the  greedy  world,  but,  nevertheless  near 
enough  to  tap  the  markets  they  provided.  In  his  “General  Plan  of  Or- 
ganization,” he  specified  that  each  person  who  agreed  to  the  “Standard” 
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would  subscribe  to  shares  of  stock  in  the  community  at  the  price  of  fifty 
dollars  per  share.  Capital  derived  from  this  was  to  be  used  to  purchase 
land  and  buildings,  and  in  other  ways  to  set  up  the  community.  Any  mem- 
ber who  subsequently  desired  to  withdraw  might  sell  back  to  the  com- 
munity his  holdings. 

After  much  discussion  over  a period  of  several  years,  Ballou  and  his 
friends,  in  January,  1841,  formulated  a constitution  under  which  the  com- 
munity was  to  be  run.  This  “Constitution  of  the  Fraternal  Communion” 
specified  that  any  person  eighteen  years  of  age,  assenting  to  the  principles 
of  pacifism,  non-resistance,  abstinence  from  physical  violence,  and  in- 
toxicating liquors,  from  holding  public  office,  entering  into  legal  action, 
taking  part  in  posses,  gambling,  and  free  love,  might  become  a member  of 
this  community.  There  was  to  be  no  distinction  between  persons  as  regards 
to  sex,  color,  race,  occupation  or  class.  All  persons  were  to  be  allowed 
to  hold  as  much  property  as  they  wished,  and  were  also  to  be  permitted  to 
engage  in  other  businesses  outside  of  the  community.  Everyone,  unless 
absolutely  incapacitated,  was  obliged  to  perform  a reasonable  amount  of 
productive  labor,  “either  manual,  mental  or  mixed.”  For  this  purpose, 
the  community  would  endeavor  to  provide  suitable  employment  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  varying  tastes  of  its  members.  (This  provision  was  later 
to  cause  considerable  financial  difficulty).  Even  a wage  scale  was  estab- 
lished, notably  enough,  on  the  basis  of  an  eight  hour  day.  Thus,  all  work- 
ers, either  at  home  or  outside,  were  to  be  paid  not  over  fifty  cents  for 
every  eight  hours  of  work,  if  they  were  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over. 
All  those  under  eighteen  were  allowed,  according  to  their  age,  the  following 
maximum  wage  rates,  viz : from  five  to  seven  years  of  age,  one-half  cent 
per  hour;  from  seven  to  nine,  one  cent  per  hour;  from  nine  to  eleven,  two 
cents  per  hour ; and  thus  to  the  age  of  eighteen  where  a maximum  of 
five  cents  per  hour  was  allowed. 

The  community  would  grow  or  manufacture,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
articles  needed  to  sustain  the  members,  buying  from  the  outside  only  what 
was  absolutely  necessary.  Foodstuffs,  provisions,  etc.  would  be  sold  at  a 
community  store  at  cost  to  the  members. 

All  losses  to  the  community  exceeding  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
dollars  in  one  year  would  be  borne  by  the  stockholders.  Any  profits  would 
be  divided  with  the  stockholders  receiving  five-twelfths  and  the  non- 
stockholding members  receiving  seven-twelfths  of  the  annual  profit. 

The  government  of  the  community  was  to  be  carried  on  by  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  members  somewhat  similar  to  the  New  England  town  meet- 
ing system,  and  by  a group  of  officials  chosen  at  this  meeting  who  would 
attend  to  the  business  and  affairs  of  the  community  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Capital  for  the  project  was  raised  by  loan  and  by  subscription,  and  a 
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farm  was  purchased  in  the  section  of  the  town  of  Milford  (Massachu- 
setts) known  as  the  “Dale.”  Early  in  1842,  the  first  of  the  original 
thirty-two  members  moved  to  the  farm  and  began  to  organize.  There  was 
one  large  dwelling  house  on  the  place  and  several  other  out-buildings  in 
varying  stages  of  disrepair,  and  into  these  crowded  the  original  settlers. 
Ballou  had  hoped  that  peace  and  harmony  would  reign  forever  among  those 
who  had  subscribed  to  his  principles.  He  failed,  however,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  well  known  human  frailties  that  become  all  too  apparent 
when  a number  of  people  are  crowded  into  one  house.  He  notes  sadly 
in  his  “History”  that  very  soon  signs  of  ill  feeling  began  to  appear  among 
the  members,  but,  oddly  enough,  when  the  bickering  began,  it  was  not 
among  the  women,  as  had  been  predicted,  but,  instead,  among  the  men. 
This  condition  persisted  until  the  crowding  was  relieved  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  other  dwellings.  In  due  course,  a school  was  established  for 
the  children  during  the  winter  months,  fields  were  put  into  cultivation, 
buildings  repaired,  and  some  industry  was  begun  by  the  erection  of  a 
machine  shop  situated  at,  and  deriving  its  power  from,  a dam  on  the  Mill 
River.  This  machine  shop  was  gradually  enlarged  to  include  woodworking, 
hat  manufacturing,  boot  making,  and  blacksmithing,  and  as  many  other 
trades  as  the  various  immigrants  of  the  community  brought  with  them.  This 
expansion  soon  resulted  in  a great  overextension  of  the  community’s  re- 
sources, and  Ballou  was  finally  forced  to  abandon  his  cherished  principles 
of  providing  employment  for  each  and  every  member  of  the  community. 
Even  later,  financial  difficulties  forced  him  to  sell  the  industries  altogether 
to  various  individuals  residing  within  the  group. 

Meanwhile  the  village  was  growing,  the  membership  had  increased 
from  the  original  thirty-two  to  over  a hundred,  streets  were  laid  out  with 
names  such  as  Freedom  and  Peace,  and  a church,  a cemetery  and  a library 
were  established.  Members  were  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
many  more  than  could  be  accepted ; nevertheless,  for  certain  reasons  which 
Ballou  does  not  make  quite  clear  it  was  found  necessary  to  hire  outside 
help  to  accomplish  the  work  on  the  farms  and  in  the  shop.  Ballou  com- 
plains that  these  outside  workers  were  a demoralizing  influence  upon  the 
community  members,  frequently  leading  them  astray  into  the  paths  of 
idleness  and  wickedness.  There  also  arose  at  various  times  dissension, 
especially  among  the  original  members,  and  one  by  one  Ballou’s  co-signers 
to  the  “Standard”  and  the  “Constitution”  dropped  out  and  went  else- 
where. It  was  even  found  necessary  to  revise  the  entire  “Constitution.” 
Financial  difficulties  were  also  besetting  the  community,  and  each  year  a 
small  deficit  existed  which  had  to  be  made  up  by  the  sale  of  more  stock. 

In  the  early  1850’s  there  was  a brief  period  of  prosperity  which  lasted 
for  several  years  and  gave  Ballou  and  his  friends  renewed  confidence  in 
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the  ultimate  success  of  their  experiment.  Still,  despite  this  prosperity,  the 
deficit  could  only  be  diminished  but  not  entirely  abolished.  One  member, 
Ebenezer  D.  Draper  and  his  brother  George,  seemingly  were  always  willing 
to  remove  this  deficit  by  purchasing  additional  stock,  and  Ballou,  although 
he  admits  that  it  was  an  imposition,  could  not  see  any  other  way  but  to 
continue  thus,  and  hope  that  eventually  community  affairs  would  gradually 
improve. 

At  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Community  in  January  1856,  the 
president,  E.  D.  Draper,  in  his  address  spoke  optimistically  of  the  future, 
and  the  several  officers,  in  their  annual  reports,  were  generally  cheerful. 
The  only  remotely  disturbing  note  was  the  treasurer’s  request  to  be  per- 
mitted to  defer  his  report  until  later.  When,  after  a lapse  of  several  weeks, 
he  did  file  his  report,  he  listed  a deficit  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars. 
This  was  no  serious  amount  in  itself,  but  it  did  not  include  the  amount 
necessary  to  meet  the  four  percent  dividends  amounting  to  sixteen  hundred 
and  fifty-two  dollars  on  the  community  stock;  nor  was  there  any  allow- 
ance for  the  depreciation  of  the  buildings,  etc.,  upon  which  no  substantial 
repairs  had  been  made  in  the  previous  year.  In  short,  Ballou  was  faced 
with  the  fact  that  his  beloved  Community  was  rapidly  running  behind  in 
its  industrial  departments  and  consequently  becoming  progressively  worse 
financially.  Moreover,  the  brothers  Draper,  George  Draper  especially, 
had  become  convinced  that  the  community  was  rapidly  going  into  bank- 
ruptcy and  were  therefore,  reluctant  to  finance  any  further  the  annual 
deficit  by  an  additional  purchase  of  stock.  George  Draper,  although  he, 
unlike  his  brother  Ebenezer,  had  never  taken  part  in  the  Community  affairs 
became  convinced  that  it  stood  in  the  way  of  his  personal  financial  success. 
By  dint  of  considerable  argument  he  managed  to  persuade  Ebenezer  that 
they  should  withdraw  their  joint  capital  from  the  Community.  Hence, 
early  in  1856,  they  requested  that  their  stockholdings,  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately three-quarters  of  the  total  Community  stock,  he  redeemed  in 
order  that  they  might  liquidate  their  holdings.  At  once,  Ballou  recognized 
that  this  action  would  be  fatal,  and  he  pleaded  in  vain  with  the  brothers 
not  to  withdraw  their  capital.  He  and  his  friends  even  considered  investing 
their  own  meager  funds  and  any  that  they  could  secure  by  loan  or  mort- 
gage in  order  to  buy  hack  the  Draper  stock.  This  however,  proved  to  be 
impossible  and  Ballou  was  forced  to  offer  nearly  all  of  the  Community 
holdings  to  the  Draper  brothers  in  lieu  of  the  money  owing  them.  In  re- 
turn, the  brothers  agreed  to  assume  any  of  the  outstanding  financial  obli- 
gations of  the  Community.  Papers  were  passed  in  April  of  1856  and  with 
that  the  Hopedale  Community,  which  was  to  eliminate  war,  poverty,  and 
the  ills  that  result  from  unbridled  commercial  rivalry,  passed  out  of  ex- 
istence. 
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Today  the  town  of  Hopedale,  separated  from  Milford  since  1886, 
is  in  many  ways  a model  community  and  perhaps  conforms  to  a great 
extent  with  the  dream  of  Adin  Ballou.  The  streets  are  well  paved,  lined 
with  shade  trees ; parks,  churches,  snug  and  comfortable  homes,  schools, 
a few  stores,  and  a huge  factory  make  up  the  bulk  of  Hopedale.  The 
factory,  owned  by  the  descendants  of  the  brothers  Draper,  stands  near 
the  site  of  the  machine  shop,  Hopedale’s  first  industry,  One  may  well 
imagine  Ballou's  chagrin  when  he  saw  private  capital  achieve  the  success 
that  he  and  his  friends  could  not.  But  why  could  not  this  experiment  and 
the  many  others  similar  to  it  in  this  country  succeed?  Surely  they  were 
not  lacking  in  noble  purpose  in  the  earnestness  of  their  members,  many  of 
whom  staked  their  slender  means  upon  their  success. 

But  whereas  some  of  the  Community  “converts”  were  sincere  in 
their  support  of  the  underlying  theory,  their  sincerity  did  not  lead  some 
of  them  to  do  the  hard  manual  labor  required  to  make  the  Community 
a financial  success.  Many  of  them  were  too  busy  expounding  verbally 
and  in  print  their  theories  to  be  concerned  with  the  more  mundane  tasks 
that  had  to  be  performed  in  order  to  run  the  Community.  Also,  many 
of  the  “converts”  to  the  Community  had  come  from  every  class  and  oc- 
cupation and  found  it  difficult  to  work  together  in  close  cooperation  so 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  experiment.  Ballou  believed  that  perhaps 
mankind  was  not  yet  ready  to  live  and  work  together,  “one  shepherd  and 
one  fold.”  Others  wanted  to  revise  the  constitution  and  start  anew, 
but,  lacking  necessary  funds,  they  relinquished  all  such  plans  and  soon 
scattered  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Ballou  remained  as  pastor  of  the  Hopedale  parish  until  his  retirement 
in  1880.  During  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  he  produced  the  exhaustive 
“History  of  the  Town  of  Milford,”  his  autobiography,  and  the  “History 
of  the  Hopedale  Community.”  He  died  in  August  1890,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  in  Hopedale  which  he  himself  had  laid  out.  Today  his 
statue  stands  musing  in  front  of  the  Community  Church,  almost  as  if  it 
were  wondering-  at  the  transition  from  an  essentially  agricultural  area 
to  the  busy  factory  town  of  the  present. 

My  interest  in  the  group  was  prompted  by  the  fact  that  here  were 
men  who,  apparently  only  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a better  social 
order,  both  physically  and  financially,  entered  upon  a strenuous  program, 
with  no  previous  guide  to  lead  them  about  the  pitfalls  which  are  in  the 
paths  of  every  new  and  untried  idea.  That,  for  one  reason  or  another 
the  experiment  failed,  does  not  detract  from  the  real  worth  of  the  plan. 
That  the  experiment  did  last  for  fourteen  years,  and  in  that  period 
enjoyed  a certain  amount  of  prosperity,  would  seem  to  prove  that  it  had 
some  sound,  reasonable  thinking  behind  it.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that 
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such  evils  as  unemployment,  excessive  governmental  regulation,  and  the 
attendant  police  forces  are  nearly  absent  in  this  case.  Other  governments, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  might  do  well  to  copy. 
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Idyll 

JOHN  DAVENPORT 

THE  NIGHT  was  a pall  of  deepest  blue.  The  sun’s  descent  had  left  a 
darkness  of  piercing  intensity  and  a silence  like  the  unheard  palpitations 
of  a beating  heart.  In  the  forest  nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  blue  hulks 
of  tree  trunks  and  the  blue  web  of  leafy  branches  above.  Beneath  was  the 
soft  sod,  drenched  by  recent  rains  and  cushioning  and  silencing  every 
footfall.  Hushed  were  the  forest  creatures,  seemingly  awed  by  the  pre- 
cipitous passing  of  the  day. 

Then,  even  as  all  things  waited  with  bated  breath,  a thin  flush  of  grey 
light  slit  the  enveloping  shades.  A finger  of  mellow  whiteness  slid  between 
the  trees  as  the  sounds  of  freedom  slip  through  prison  bars.  Imperceptibly, 
with  majesty  and  simple  grace,  arose  the  moon,  full  and  poised,  into  the 
murky  blue  of  the  heavens.  The  light  now  flowed  like  a thousand  rivulets 
through  the  branches,  cascading  gaily  down  the  twisted  trunks  and  splash- 
ing into  little  pools  where  the  spaces  were  wide.  A breeze  began  to  sing 
softly  through  the  branches,  crickets  began  their  penetrating  chirp,  and  all 
through  the  forest  floated  the  dewy  whisperings  of  the  night.  The  sadness 
and  the  awe  slunk  away,  and  a sense  of  peace  and  languor  filled  the  air. 
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The  Lousy  Bar,  the  Lousy 
City  Room,  and  the  Lousy 
Green  Desks 

ROBERT  L.  BERKOWITZ 


^/"^l  ALLAGHAN,”  said  the  bartender,  “I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  your 
feelings,  hut  you  must  face  the  facts.  You  are  a bum.” 

Callaghan  looked  at  himself  in  the  mirror,  while  the  other  patrons 
turned  to  watch  the  by-play.  Callaghan  looked  at  himself  carefully  in  the 
mirror  over  the  cash  register.  He  rubbed  his  chin,  bared  his  teeth,  and 
finally  picked  at  them.  He  regarded  the  white  substance  on  his  fingernail 
for  a moment. 

“No,”  he  said,  “whatever  I am,  I am  not  a hum.  At  least,”  he  said, 
"I  am  not  a bum,  pure  and  simple.” 

“A  bum,  impure  and  neurotic,”  somebody  suggested. 

"No,  not  that  either,”  said  Callaghan.  “When  you  call  a man,  say  me, 
a bum,  you  got  to  document  your  statements.  You  got  to  give  footnotes.” 
“No,”  said  the  same  man.  “When  I am  firing  you  I have  got  to  give 
footnotes.  But  when  I am  not  hiring  you,  I do  not  have  to  give  anything.” 
Callaghan  ignored  the  remark.  He  turned  to  the  bartender  and  gave 
the  empty  glass  a little  push.  The  bartender  refilled  the  glass  and  took 
a half  dollar,  a dime,  and  a nickel  from  the  coins  on  the  bar.  As  the 
bartender  rang  up  the  money,  Callaghan  addressed  him  again. 

“No,”  he  said,  still  considering  the  earlier  problem.  “I  am  not  a 
bum,  and  I will  tell  you  why.” 

“Tell  me,”  invited  the  bartender. 

“I  will  tell  you,”  said  Callaghan.  “I  am  not  a bum  because  as  soon  as 
that  hand  on  that  clock  goes  up  to  five  minutes  to  three,  I am  going  to 
leave  this  lousy  bar  and  . . .” 

“What  is  wrong  with  this  bar?”  said  the  bartender. 

“Everything  is  wrong  with  it,”  said  Callaghan. 

“There  are  other  bars  in  the  city,”  the  bartender  pointed  out. 

“This  is  the  closest,”  said  Callaghan.  “Also  the  lousiest.” 

“You  can  take  your  business  elsewhere,”  the  bartender  warned. 

“I  will  take  my  business  elsewhere,”  said  Callaghan,  “when  that 
clock  says  five  minutes  to  three.” 
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“I  can  push  it  up  for  you,”  the  bartender  offered. 

Callaghan  ignored  him.  “When  that  clock  says  five  minutes,  I will  go 
out  and  go  across  the  street  and  . . 

“Some  day,”  said  the  bartender,  “some  day  you  will  be  killed  crossing 

that  street.” 

Callaghan  ignored  the  interruption.  “I  will  go  up  to  the  City  Room 
and  I will  unlock  my  green  desk  and  I will  put  a piece  of  paper  in  my 
typewriter.” 

The  bartender  mopped  the  far  end  of  the  bar.  “And  what  will  you 
do  then?”  he  asked. 

Callaghan’s  voice  rose  with  passion.  “I  will  write  a poem,”  he  said. 

“A  poem!”  the  bartender  repeated.  “You  will  write  a poem!” 

“I  will  write  a poem  telling  how  much  I hate  this  lousy  bar  and  its 
lousy  bartender,”  Callaghan  said,  “and  how  much  I hate  that  City  Room, 
and  the  people  that  sit  there  all  day,  sitting  at  those  lousy  green  desks.” 

And  then  Callaghan  put  his  head  down  on  his  arms  and  began  to  cry. 


ROBERT  L.  BERKOWITZ 

Outside,  the  street  is  dark  and  zvet; 
Outside,  the  day  is  dying. 

Nothing’s  left  to  say,  but  yet 
Outside  the  street  is  dark.  And  wet 
And  dark  our  sold.  We  cannot  get 
That  peace  we  knew.  Go  crying 
Outside:  “ The  street  is  dark  and  zvet. 
Outside,  the  day  is  dying.” 
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How  Shall  the  Soul  Grow? 


BRUCE  T.  BOWENS 


HAVE  you  ever  seen  a thicket?  It  is  a vile  and  tangled  growth.  The 
higher  each  tree  grows,  the  more  it  encounters  the  bruising  growth 
of  its  neighbors.  Closer  and  closer  they  huddle  until  they  become  coiled 
in  a smutty  embrace.  The  locked  arms  of  the  multitude  shut  off  the  light 
and  warmth  of  the  sun,  creating  a dim,  moist  grotto  where  the  spotted 
lizard  slinks.  A soiled,  musty  smell  hangs  close  to  the  ground.  It  is  a place 
haunted  by  memories  of  pre-natal  darkness. 

But  there  is  a high,  clean  field  where  one  tree  grows  in  sun-swept 
solitude.  Upward  and  outward  it  expands.  Its  childhood  lay  close  to  the 
brown  and  yellow  grasses ; its  youth  was  a restless  leaping  into  greenness ; 
its  maturity  is  a reaching  for  azure  serenity;  and  its  death  will  be  a crum- 
bling into  sweet  brown  decay.  Clean  and  fresh  and  sweet  is  its  aloneness. 

Whence  came  this  free  one?  Why,  from  yonder  thicket ! Some  fugitive 
seed  was  caught  up  by  a gust  of  glory,  swept  from  the  barred  copse  and 
dropped  here  on  this  windy  slope.  Earth  nursed  it  and  it  grew.  It  trembled 
to  every  breeze  and  bent  to  them  until  it  waxed  strong.  Then,  with  out- 
reaching  desire  it  spread  green  eyes  and  ears  to  catch  every  pulse  and 
whisper  of  life.  Now,  in  the  orange  morning  it  watches  the  swallows 
swoop  by ; in  the  blue  night  it  echoes  the  moon  with  its  shimmer. 

Oh,  it  is  a hard  life — companionless  and  tempest-torn.  But  it  is  a 
good  life  too — free,  proud  and  sensitive.  It  is  a life  to  strike  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  the  weak,  but  a life  to  bring  splendor  to  the  strong.  It  is 
the  only  life  permitting  full  growth  and  expansion,  providing  bare-fleshed 
sensitivity  to  each  nuance  of  sight  and  sound,  and  producing  that  tough- 
ness of  inner  fiber  which  makes  the  aged  tree  stand  tall  and  straight  like 
some  grisly  savage  chieftain  sitting  arrow-like  in  the  saddle. 

We  pray  that  we  too  might  some  day  be  strong  enough  to  live  thus. 
But  on  a cold,  moon-less  night,  when  the  wind  screams  like  a demented 
witch  from  the  hill,  we  ever  become  a thicket  and  huddle  close,  seeking 
security  in  our  numbers.  Yet  this  is  but  a fond  illusion  of  security.  For 
lightning  which  must  strike  the  hermit  tree  directly  to  consume  it,  has  but 
to  strike  anywhere  in  the  tangled  grove  and  fire  spreads  rapidly  through- 
out. Disease  seeps  up  from  the  foul  underbrush,  eats  into  some  weak 
trunk,  and  creeps  from  limb  to  limb  and  tree  to  tree  until  the  whole  copse 
has  become  a stinking  mire.  Any  weak  member  of  the  group  which  falls 
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strikes  its  neighbors,  lopping  off  their  branches  and  rending  them  cruelly 
in  its  fall.  Oh,  this  is  a brute  proximity!  We  have  nothing  to  share  but 
our  fears  and  anguish.  Though  these  other  trees  embrace  us  and  call  it 
love,  they  but  strangle  us — and  we  strangle  them. 

The  life  of  the  soul  is  a lonely  rapture.  Only  in  solitude  will  it  grow. 
Do  not  lust  after  the  angry  thicket. 


(Waters 


ALAN  MINSK 


We  slipped  into  the  water-calm 
And  in  the  cool  and  soothing  balm 
We  felt  the  passions  of  the  night 
Depart  beneath  the  subtle  zvaves. 

Some  time  we  swam  until  at  last 
A sudden  chill  sped  through  our  blood, 

Then  fast  we  turned  tozOard  ghostly  shore 
And  raised  our  dripping  forms  upon 
The  dead  and  silent  sand. 

She  walked  ahead  and  when  I looked 
Through  different  eyes,  I felt  the 
Once  unquestioned  ties  dissolve 
Beneath  the  icy  light  of  an  August  moon; 

For  I knew  she  had  drawn  from  a lover’s  fold 
To  leave  me  there  feeling  the  cold 
Of  a soundless  void  and  barren  seas. 
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THE  SERIAL  was  finally  over. 

Joe  seized  Fats’  hand  and  dragged 
him  through  the  crowded  aisle  to  the 
lobby,  and  then  the  sidewalk.  Aggie- 
size  raindrops  were  still  splattering 
on  the  pavement. 

“Hey,  slow  down,  will  ya?” 
“C’mon  Fats.  I’m  in  a hurry.” 
“Aw  wait  a minute,”  the  younger 
boy  answered.  He  spread  his  dumpy 
legs  wide,  jumped  a puddle  and  then 
continued.  “I  heard  Arlene  and  you 
in  the  lobby  and  her  party  ain’t  ’til 
eight  o’clock.  You’ve  plenty  of  time.” 
The  thin  face  of  the  older  boy  red- 
dened. If  Fats  knew  about  the 
party  then  the  folks  would  know,  and 
he  was  in  for  some  more  kidding. 
While  watching  Joe,  Fats  smiled 
blandly.  “He  and  that  Arlene.  If  he  only  knew  that  I found  those  letters 
in  the  drawer  beneath  his  white  shirts.”  Fats  laughed  teasingly  and 
skipped  down  the  sidewalk  after  his  brother  who  turned  frequently  to 
frown.  But  the  frown  couldn’t  affect  the  freckled,  angelic  face  of  Fats 
Kaufman,  for  behind  that  face  lay  the  unknown  depository  of  all  the 
Kaufman  family’s  secrets. 

The  boys  continued  their  way  home.  Joe  stretching  his  long  awkward 
legs  to  their  fullest,  Fats  plodding  along  after  him,  dutifully  trying  to  avoid 
the  larger  puddles,  now  and  then  succeeding.  Grodley  Rd.  was  the  next 
right.  The  hoys  turned  the  corner  and  started  down  the  street  that  re- 
minded Fats  of  the  time  those  older  soldiers  in  blue  uniforms  marched 
downtown.  There  were  the  three-decker  houses  — like  those  soldiers,  old 
ones  and  kinda  slumping,  forming  two  long  lines  on  either  side  of  the 
street.  Fats  counted  six  cracked  cement  stairways  and  turned  right  after 
his  brother  to  the  six-room,  steam-heated,  second  floor  flat  of  the  Kauf- 
mans. 

As  the  boys  closed  the  door  behind  them  talk  in  the  kitchen  stopped 
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and  their  mother’s  voice  called  loudly.  “Back  from  the  movies?  Wash 
up — and  Fats,  you  empty  the  garbage  first.’’ 

Fats  stomped  to  the  kitchen.  “Aw  jeepers,  Mom,  let  Joe  do  it  for  a 
change.” 

“Never  mind.  No  arguments  from  you.  Take  the  garbage  outside 
to  the  barrel  and  don’t  spill  any.  You  hear  me,  now  hurry.” 

“Aw  jeepers,  Mom,  you  don’t  hafta  yell.  I’ll  do  it.” 

Fats  took  the  full  paper  bag,  wet  at  the  bottom,  and  without  noticing 
his  father  who  was  seated  at  the  kitchen  table  he  passed  through  the  back 
door  and  headed  down  a narrow  stairway.  It  was  dark,  but  to  display 
to  his  mother  a little  of  his  anger  Fats  stomped  loudly  on  each  step.  On 
the  bottom  step  Fats  banged  his  foot  down  and  hit  the  corner  of  the  step. 
His  foot  slipped  and  Fats  went  reeling  against  the  wall  — the  paper  bag 
lay  torn  in  the  aisle,  its  contents  strewn  evenly  over  the  length. 

“Aw  jeepers !” 

A light  was  immediately  lit  on  the  landing  above  him.  Mrs.  Kauf- 
man’s voice  rang  out.  “What  happened?  You  hurt  yourself?  Fats,  what 
happened  ?” 

“I  just  slipped  Ma — and  the  bag  broke.” 

“He  just  slipped  and  the  bag  broke.  Oh  God,  can’t  you  do  anything 
right?  Pick  that  junk  up  now.  Be  careful.  You  hear  me?” 

Fats  heard  his  father  answer.  “All  right  Anna,  all  right.  The 
boy  had  an  accident.  Don’t  yell  so  loud.  The  neighbors  can  hear  you.” 
“A  lot  you  know,”  answered  his  wife.  “He  never  does  anything 
right,  always  something,  always  something.” 

Fats  hurriedly  bundled  the  garbage  into  the  torn  bag,  dumped  it  into 
the  barrel  in  the  backyard  without  further  mishap,  and  soon  joined  Joe 
and  his  father  at  the  kitchen  table. 

Mrs.  Kaufman  dashed  about  her  steamy  kitchen  ladling  hot  soup  that 
smelled  of  potatoes,  onions  and  burnt  flour.  A large  platter  of  dark 
bread  was  set  on  the  table  and  the  boys  buttered  thick  slices.  Mr.  Kauf- 
man sat  quietly  at  his  end  of  the  table,  nibbling  a bread  crumb  occa- 
sionally and  watching  the  efforts  of  his  wife.  “Anna,  I,  I don’t  think  I’m 
hungry.  I’m  going  to  the  parlor  — to  listen  to  the  radio.” 

Mrs.  Kaufman  continued  stirring  in  a pot  and  only  mumbled  her 
answer.  “Sure,  sure,  if  you  don't  want  any  supper  go  to  the  parlor.” 

Sam  Kaufman  stood  for  a moment  watching  his  wife  puttering  with 
pots  and  pans  and  he  slowly  slid  a hand  through  his  sparse  hair.  Then 
he  went  to  the  parlor.  Mrs.  Kaufman  said  nothing — nor  did  she  turn 
her  face  from  the  warm  odors  of  the  stove. 

“Hey,  Ma,  Arlene  Weiner  invited  Joe  to  a party  tonight.”  Fats  said, 
and  turned  happily.  “Look,  Ma,  Joe’s  blushing.” 
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His  mother  disappointed  him.  “Leave  Joe  alone.  Go  on  and  eat 
your  soup.’’  Mrs.  Kaufman  turned  back  to  her  stove  and  then  a moment 
later  turned  back.  “That’s  fine,  Joe.  Go  and  have  a good  time.  Be  sure 
to  wear  your  hat.  The  paper  says  rain  for  the  rest  of  the  night.” 

“Aw,  Ma,  for  gosh  sakes.  It’s  only  around  the  corner.  I don't 
need  a hat.” 

“Never  mind.  You  wear  a hat  or  don’t  go.”  Mrs.  Kaufman  shut  off 
the  blue  flame  under  a pot  and  made  preparations  for  washing  the  dishes. 

It  took  Joe  only  a moment  to  finish  his  supper,  slide  his  leg  from  under 
the  table,  and  dash  to  his  room  leaving  Mrs.  Kaufman  and  Fats  in  the 
kitchen. 

“Want  me  to  help  wipe  dishes,  Mom?” 

“No  don't,  oh  — well  O.K.  Thanks.” 

The  youngster  waited  patiently,  a large  dish  towel  in  his  hand.  His 
mother  began  to  wash  and  rinse  the  evening’s  china  and  the  boy  carefully 
dried  and  set  the  dishes  on  the  table.  Fats  took  the  large  bread  platter  from 
his  mother’s  wet  hands  and  started  to  rub  the  thin  towel  over  the  plate. 
He  didn’t  notice  the  slow  relaxation  of  his  mother's  face.  It  was  a soft 
and  kind  voice  that  interrupted  his  work. 

“Fats,  I’m  going  to  tell  you  something.  Something  about  Pa  and 
me  — and  I’m  telling  it  to  you  before  I tell  Joe  because  — well  because 
although  you’re  younger  you  seem  to  be  a — oh,  Fats,  watch  the  plate, 
catch  it  — oh  Fats,  again!” 

Mrs.  Kaufman  yelled  too  late.  The  slippery  plate  slipped  from  Fats’ 
hand  to  the  edge  of  the  table,  broke  in  two  and  then  continued  its  path 
to  the  floor  where  it  shattered  completely. 

“Can’t  you  ever  do  anything  right,  always  fumbling,  always  break- 
ing, always  something.” 

Mrs.  Kaufman  threw  her  arms  up  in  despair,  her  face  red  in  anger, 
hair  disheveled  and  falling  over  her  forehead. 

“Aw  jeepers,  Mom,  I couldn’t  help  it.” 

“He  couldn’t  help  it.  You  can’t  help  anything  — Oh  God  — well  pile 
the  pieces  up  and  never  mind  drying.  He  couldn’t  help  it.” 

Mrs.  Kaufman  scuffled  out  of  the  kitchen  to  the  parlor  and  Fats,  glad 
to  be  left  alone,  brushed  up  the  broken  dish,  ignoring  his  mother’s  loud 
voice  in  the  parlor,  and  then  making  sure  that  there  were  no  sharp  pieces 
of  the  crockery  left.  Fats  found  a comic  book  he  hadn’t  read  too  many 
times,  sat  himself  at  the  kitchen  table  and  followed  his  hero  through  the 
perils  offered  by  the  one-eyed  men  of  Mars.  As  the  boy  read  on  he  saw 
himself  in  the  loin  cloth  of  his  comic  hook  hero,  and  it  was  Fats 
Kaufman  whisking  the  beautiful  red-head  out  of  danger.  The  chubby  boy 
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sat  there,  short  legs  entwined  about  the  legs  of  the  chair,  breathing  heavily 
as  his  hero  escaped  the  one-eyed  men,  running,  flying,  fighting  and  de- 
feating at  last  the  men  from  Mars  who  fled  from  the  hero,  Fats  Kaufman. 

And  while  Fats  read,  he  lost  his  control  of  the  Kaufman  family  and 
wasn't  the  hub  that  held  the  spokes  that  directed  the  actions  of  the  Kauf- 
mans. In  fact  Fats  didn’t  know  that  in  another  room  another  boy  lived  in 
another  bright  world  of  dreams. 

The  mirror  atop  the  walnut  dresser  reflected  tall,  awkward,  puppy-eyed 
Joseph  Kaufman,  pouring  a smelly  liquid  into  an  unconquerable  mop  of 
black  hair.  Joe’s  dream  was  of  sunlight  blond  hair  tumbling  on  the  stiffly 
starched  shoulders  of  a white  dress.  Blue  eyes,  sparkling  teeth  and 
dimples  were  very  clear  in  Joe’s  dream.  Moist  lips  were  curved  into  a 
smile  — smiling  at  the  tall  boy  with  slick  black  hair  who,  this  particular 
day,  brimmed  over  with  jokes  and  rapid  conversation.  The  moist  lips 
separated  suddenly  and  whispered  in  the  slick-haired  youth’s  ear.  “Gosh 
Joe,  you’re  super.” 

No,  Fats  didn’t  know  about  the  other  dreamer,  his  brother,  or  the 
third  dreamer.  Fats  might  have  been  aware  that  his  mother  was  the  only 
Kaufman  that  dealt  in  realities  but  he  wasn’t  thinking  about  that  just  now 
and  so  he  couldn’t  know  that  his  mother  was  in  the  parlor  dealing  with 
the  reality  of  man’s  imperfection.  Fats  probably  couldn’t  even  understand 
that  — Anna  Kaufman  didn't  understand  it  either  — she  only  knew  that 
the  fight  was  almost  over  and  it  was  hard  to  prolong  the  finish. 

“That  boy  will  drive  me  mad  Sam,  can  never  do  anything  right, 
never.” 

“Yes  Anna.” 

“And  you  — you  could  help,  but  you  sit  there,  say  nothing,  do  nothing, 
only  ‘yes  Anna’.” 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  say?” 

“What  do  I want  you  to  say?  I want  you  to  help  or  do  something 
but  not  just  sit.” 

“Oh  please  Anna.” 

“ ‘Oh  please  Anna'  is  that  all  you  can  say,  you  make  me  sick  and 

tired.” 

“Then  I’ll  stop  making  you  sick  and  tired.” 

“There  you  go  again.” 

“Yes,”  Mr.  Kaufman  answered.  “There  I go  again  and  I’ll  repeat  it 
once  more  — I’ll  stop  making  you  sick  and  tired.” 

Mrs.  Kaufman  looked  at  her  husband  sitting  at  the  end  of  his  chair, 
his  fingers  pressing  his  cigarette  so  tightly  that  his  hand  trembled,  but  his 
eyes  were  brown  and  clear,  and  his  face  calm.  It  was  the  calm  set  face 
that  stopped  Anna  Kaufman  from  blurting  out  an  answer. 
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She  held  her  rage  and  thought  hack  to  what  seemed  such  a short  time 
ago.  The  man  who  now  sat  quietly  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  was 
then  the  young  man,  not  handsome,  but  clean  — the  clean,  understanding 
young  man  who  proposed  marriage  as  an  adventure  — and  money  ? — what 
did  he  call  it  ? — oh  yes  the  battle,  fine  sounding  words,  the  fight  for  suc- 
cess. He  could  say  it  then  and  laugh.  And  Anna  Kaufman  stopped  think- 
ing and  only  watched  her  husband  raise  his  cigarette  to  the  ash  tray  — the 
ashes  fell  prematurely,  floating  down  to  the  rug.  And  Anna  Kaufman  re- 
membered their  great  fight  for  success  and  the  man  opposite  her  who  so 
carefully  combed  his  hair,  so  carefully  made  the  knot  in  his  tie.  so  careful 
that  his  shoes  be  gleaming  — but  their  fight  continued. 

Anna  Kaufman  thought  of  that  fight  for  success,  and  of  the  sep- 
arate battles.  Never  victory,  never  win  — only  loss,  recover ; another 
battle,  loss,  recover ; another  battle,  loss,  recover  and  on  until  battles  were 
only  the  routine. 

Anna  Kaufman  sat  back  against  the  couch,  her  eyes  tightly  shut. 
“Sam,  are,  — you  serious,  you  don’t  think 

“No  Anna  I don’t  think  we  can.  God  I wish  we  could,  but  it’s  the 
same  story.  I,  I can’t  continue  with  this.” 

Mrs.  Kaufman  smiled  inside  herself  and  wondered  why  he  never 
came  out  with  the  truth  — whether  he  thought  he  could  hold  hack  all  this 
time  and  never  tell  her.  Well  she  wouldn’t  mention  it  now.  It  was  too 
late  and  she  was  too  old  to  become  jealous. 

“All  right  Sam,  it  doesn’t  matter  any  longer.  Whenever  you  want 
to  — I’ll  give  you  a div  — 

“Sh!  Anna  — Fats  is  at  the  door,”  whispered  Mr.  Kaufman. 

“Whatsa  matter  Mom?” 

Anna  turned  to  Fats  her  lips  drawn  tightly.  “Nothing  Fats  — noth- 
ing— but  go  to  your  room  for  awhile  and  read  a book  like  a good  boy, 
huh?  Or  wait,  why  don’t  you  call  one  of  your  friends?” 

“Oh  nobody’s  ’round  today  and  anyway  I want  to  sit  in  the  parlor 
with  you  and  Dad.” 

“Sure  Fats,  sure,”  said  Mr.  Kaufman. 

Fats  walked  to  the  plush  couch  and  sank  into  a cushion  next  to  his 
mother.  The  group  sat  there  for  a few  minutes  until  Mrs.  Kaufman, 
with  a sigh,  pushed  herself  off  the  couch  and  left  the  room.  Father  and 
son  sat  there  alone,  the  boy  occasionally  asking  questions,  the  father  less 
frequently  answering  them.  Then  the  questions  stopped  and  each  sat 
absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts.  Neither  noticed  the  increasing  darkness 
and  the  Kaufman  parlor  dimmed  until  the  smoke  from  the  smouldering 
cigarettes  in  the  ash  tray  was  seen  only  against  the  window  as  whirling 
curves  ascending  into  the  darkness  of  the  room’s  ceiling. 
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“Boy,  that  was  a swell  show  today.’’ 

“Good  Fats,  I’m  glad.” 

uh,  and  jeepers,  dad,  they  had  a cottage  in  the  picture  just  like  the 
one  we  stayed  in  at  the  lake  last  summer  — remember  that  house  Dad  — 
the  broken  steps  and  the  little  stove  in  the  kitchen  and  a fireplace  and 
deer  heads  stuck  all  over  the  place.” 

“Yes,  Fats,  I remember  the  cottage  and  the  lake.” 

“It’ll  be  swell  when  it’s  summer  time  and  we  go  back  there  again  — 
won’t  it  Dad?” 

“Oh  yes,  sure.” 

“We’re  going  back  there  aren’t  we  Dad?” 

“I  don’t  know  Fats.  I don’t  know.” 

“Aw  jeepers,  I wish  we  go.  I’ll  never  forget  that  place,  boy,  the  big 
tree  that  Joe  and  I tried  to  make  into  a sling  shot  and  the  funny  stone 
path  and  that  bop  bop  sound  that  the  rain  made  on  the  roof  do  you  re- 
member that  and  gee  it  was  funny  the  night  you  carried  Mom  upstairs 
because  she  sprained  her  ankle  following  you  and  Joe  and  me  in  follow- 
the-leader  . . .” 

Watching  his  son’s  lips  move  in  an  endless  remembrance  Sam  Kauf- 
man again  breathed  sweet  morning  air,  shattered  clear  lake  water  in  its 
early  morning  calm  and  smelled  eggs  frying  in  the  blackened  pan  above  the 
little  coal  stove.  A few  weeks  — wonderful  weeks  — Fats  gingerly 
handling  worms,  Joe  swimming  across  the  lake  to  impress  a red-headed 
tomboy,  Anna  so  different  in  the  country.  Laughing  and  happy  in  the 
day,  quiet  and  calm  and  happy  in  that  large  silent  room,  and  that  great 
cool  bed  at  night.  The  renewal  of  a quiet  and  contentful  understanding. 
So  much  so  that  he  was  ready  to  forget  the  other  — but  then  the  city 
and  the  bickering  and  quarrels  and  confusion  again- — only  one  source  of 
contentment.  Soon  a permanent  contentment  — no  fights,  no  bickering, 
but  peace  and  warmth  and  satisfaction  — and  a woman  who  could  un- 
derstand. 

Sam  Kaufman  sank  back  into  his  seat  and  stared  ahead  of  him  to 
the  growing  darkness  of  the  room.  His  fingers  tapped  an  impatient  beat 
on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  his  lips  played  with  a word  — repeating  it  over 
and  over  again  — “battle,  battle,  battle”  — and  finally  the  word  lost  its 
meaning  and  his  lips  stopped. 

“Hey  Dad  what’s  the  matter?” 

“What,  what’s  that  Fats?” 

“You  haven’t  been  listening  to  me  at  all.  Jeepers  it’s  dark  in  here. 
I guess  I’ll  put  a light  on  huh?” 

“Yeah,  that’s  a good  idea.  Put  on  a light.” 

Fats  snapped  on  a lamp  and  stood  squinting  and  barely  saw  his  father 
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walk  rapidly  out  of  the  room.  The  boy  stood  there  — puzzled.  Fats  walked 
over  to  the  radiator  in  front  of  a window  and  let  the  warmth  seep  through 
his  trousers  to  chubby  legs  while  he  pushed  his  freckled  face  against  the 
window.  He  watched  the  silhouette  of  raindrops  against  street  lamps  and 
listened  to  the  faint  gurgling  of  water  in  the  gutter. 

The  loud  slam  of  the  front  door  interrupted  him  and  he  watched  Joe 
skip  down  the  front  stairs  and  head  up  toward  the  road.  Fats  could  see 
Joe’s  hair  glistening  with  hair  tonic  and  the  first  raindrops.  As  his  brother 
passed  out  of  view  a muffled  conversation  from  the  reception  hall  replaced 
his  attention. 

The  voices  spoke  too  softly  for  Fats  to  catch  more  than  a word  or 
two  and  he  was  unable  to  make  sense  out  of  the  words  — There  — He 
heard  his  mother  mention  his  name  and  then  Joe’s,  but  then  Fats  could 
only  hear  the  sounds  rapidly  following  one  another.  As  the  voices  grew 
louder  the  boy  could  distinguish  them.  His  father’s  was  a strained  whis- 
per, his  mother’s  voice  soft,  but  irritated.  Slowly  the  voices  heightened, 
still  insensible  to  Fats.  Then  the  boy  heard  his  mother  speak  clearly. 

“Then  we  won’t  talk  no  more.  In  that  case  it’s  settled.  It’s  over 
with.” 

Unable  to  restrain  his  curiosity  further,  Fats  ran  to  the  reception 
hall.  Sam  and  Anna  Kaufman  stood  near  the  door.  Sam  Kaufman  talked 
in  quick  undertones,  his  jaw  twitching  under  gray  stubble. 

“Jeepers  — what’s  the  matter?” 

Mrs.  Kaufman  turned  to  her  son,  her  face  set  hard.  “Take  Joe’s  hat, 
Fats,  and  make  him  put  it  on.  Hurry  up.  He’s  left  for  a party  over 
to  that  girl’s  house.” 

“Is  that  what  the  matter  is  Mom?” 

Mrs.  Kaufman  raised  her  arms  impatiently.  “Yes,  yes,  that’s  what 
the  matter  is  — now  hurry  up.” 

Fats  looked  to  his  father  who  turned  away  from  the  boy  and  went  to 
the  parlor. 

“Jeepers,  Mom,  I thought  there  was  something  wrong.” 

“Oh  God,  now  take  his  hat  and  get  it  to  him  — now  — go  ahead, 
understand  me,  now.” 

“OK,  OK,”  Fats  seized  his  jacket  and  hat  from  a nearby  rack,  grabbed 
Joe's  hat  from  his  room  and  rushed  out  slamming  the  door  behind  him. 

The  boy  ran  up  the  wet  pavement  of  Grodley  Rd.  It  was  still  rain- 
ing and  Fats  felt  a cold  trickle  of  water  start  down  his  hack,  but  he  didn’t 
stop  to  fix  his  collar  and  continued  running  not  bothering  with  puddles. 
He  approached  the  corner  of  Balsam  Rd.  breathless,  but  didn’t  stop.  In- 
stead. he  imagined  himself  like  a train  engine  and  ran  to  an  imagined 
rhythm.  “One,  two,  one,  two,  one,  two  . . .”  and  he  didn’t  have  time  to 
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think  of  his  parents.  He  slowly  narrowed  the  distance  between  him  and 
the  boy  approaching  the  other  end  of  Balsam  Rd. 

“Joe,  Joe,  wait  a minute.  Hey  Joe,  stop  will  ya?” 

“Huh,  what  do  ya  want.  Hey,  watch  out  for  that  puddle.” 

But  Fats  ran  on  into  the  muddy  water  that  covered  the  middle  of  the 
slumping  sidewalk.  His  right  leg  slipped  from  under  him  and  Fats  felt 
himself  for  a moment  with  nothing  beneath  him.  He  landed  with  a loud 
slap  on  the  wet  pavement. 

“Did  ya  hurt  yourself  Fats?  Huh!  Did  you  hurt  yourself?” 

Fats  looked  up  at  his  brother  and  then  rose  quickly.  “No,  you  dope 
I didn't  hurt  myself,  but  I coulda.  And  just  because  Ma  made  me  come 
after  you  with  this  hat.  You  got  the  folks  all  mad  and  everything.  You 
heard  Ma  say  wear  your  hat  tonight.  Why  dincha  huh?  Why  dincha?” 
The  younger  boy  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  sidewalk  his  face  red 
and  excited.  He  rubbed  the  seat  of  his  trousers,  but  wouldn’t  admit  he’d 
hurt  himself.  Wouldn’t  admit  it  to  Joe,  anyway. 

“Now  put  on  this  hat,  will  ya?” 

“Aw  don’t  get  so  excited.  Give  me  the  hat.  I’ll  put  it  on.” 

Joe  took  the  stocking  cap  and  slid  it  on  to  the  back  of  his  head  and 
continued  towards  his  party  — Fats  turned  back,  slowly  walking  towards 
the  house. 

His  rear  hurt  and  he  limped  a little,  but  Fats  didn’t  think  of  that. 
Instead  that  talk  in  the  house  and  the  strange  manner  in  which  his  mother 
had  acted  aroused  his  interest. 

“Mom  couldn't  of  been  so  mad  just  because  Joe  didn’t  wear  his  hat 
but  jeepers  she  sure  was  mad.  And  when  Joe  and  I came  back  from  the 
show,  she  was  mad  then  — I think.  Maybe  Mom  and  Dad  were  . . . aw 
heck  if  they  were  I would  have  heard  them.  They  yell  loud  enough. 
Anyway,  I woulda  known.  Even  Dad  says  I always  know  everything 
about  the  family.  I guess  he  was  right  when  he  called  me  the  hub  ■ — ■ 
was  that  it,  yeah  I guess  so  — the  hub  of  the  Kaufmans  — that’s  me.” 
Fats  picked  up  a stick.  He  turned  down  Grodley  Rd.  slapping  picket 
fences  with  his  stick.  The  pain  in  his  seat  didn't  hurt  any  more.  In  fact, 
Fats  felt  pretty  good.  He  stopped  to  tie  his  shoe  laces,  then  slapped  the 
picket  fence  again  and  continued  his  way,  whistling  a tune.  He  held 
himself  very  straight  so  his  stomach  wouldn’t  show  so  much  and  all  his 
doubts  of  the  united  Kaufman  family  left  him. 

“Aw  jeepers,  there  can’t  be  anything  wrong.  Ma’s  just  angry  at 
something  again  — She  did  tell  Joe  to  wear  his  hat  — and  he  didn’t. 
That’s  why  Ma’s  mad  — Sure  that’s  why.” 

Fats  continued  his  whistling  and  slushing  through  puddles.  Only 
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a few  houses  to  go  before  home.  Then  he  noticed  the  man  on  the  far 
corner  of  the  street. 

“Say  that  looks  like  Dad  and  he’s  carrying  a suitcase.  Is  he  looking 
at  me  — Hey  Dad,  HEY  DAD  — aw  he’s  left  the  corner.  What  did  I 
yell  for  anyway  ? It  couldn’t  have  been  Dad.  Dad’s  in  the  house  — 
and  carrying  a suitcase  too  — what  would  Dad  be  doing  with  a suitcase. 
So  dark  up  there  at  the  corner  — It  looked  like  him  in  that  coat.  Jeepers, 
I guess  I’m  seeing  things  tonight.” 

Fats  finally  reached  his  house  and  stood  before  the  cement  stairway 
looking  down  to  the  corner  for  a moment.  Then  he  shook  his  head  and 
mumbled  to  himself  again.  “Guess  I’m  seeing  things  tonight.” 

Fats  swung  onto  the  stairway  and  bounced  up  the  stairs.  A light 
from  the  street  lamp  fell  on  his  trousers,  displaying  a tear  — the  cotton 
that  showed  beneath  the  rip  wasn’t  very  white. 


cMiqlil  ^Madness 

WILLIAM  G.  DUNN,  JR. 

Tonight  the  sea  holds  a key 
To  my  wild,  wild  dreams. 

I am  gripped  by  the  tantalising  dip  of  a rolling  wave. 
1 sit  07i  the  sand,  with  my  head  on  my  hands; 

And  I laugh  as  the  sea  covers  me. 

1 am  waiting,  waiting  till  the  moon  is  high 
Whe7i  my  laughing  will  drown  in  the  running  tide. 
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Labor,  Management  and 
Government 

Elmer  Janssen 


AS.  WE  wrestle  with  the  complex  and  pressing  problems  that  surround 
us  in  the  international  scene,  our  efforts  are  hampered  by  confusion 
and  pressure  from  various  elements  of  our  economy.  Solution  of  this 
internal  problem  is  essential  to  maintenance  of  our  position  of  ideological 
leadership  in  world  affairs  and  is  certainly  basic  to  any  further  progress 
towards  formation  of  an  integrated  and  successful  society. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  the  present  situation  and  determine  the  exact 
nature  of  the  problem. 

First,  let  us  look  at  organized  labor’s  side  of  the  question.  What 
is  the  key  to  Labor’s  motivation?  Bluntly  reduced  to  the  barest  essen- 
tials, it  is  to  get  the  largest  possible  return  for  its  labor.  Though  selfish 
(or  rather,  precisely  because  it  is  selfish),  this  is  a natural  human  motive 
and  should  be  expected.  Furthermore,  Labor  justifies  this  motivation  by 
pointing  out  that,  since  the  overwhelming  majority  of  people  are  working 
persons,  Labor  is  the  great  mass  of  people;  thus,  they  contend,  it  nat- 
urally follows  that  fulfillment  of  the  wishes  of  organized  labor  means 
essentially  a satisfaction  of  the  desires  of  “the  people.”  At  the  moment, 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  this  contention  is  not  our  concern.  Now 
when  this  basic  motive  is  applied  to  the  political  and  economic  situation, 
it  is  broken  down  into  many  components  and  modified  to  fit  into  the  pos- 
sible courses  of  action.  As  a result,  we  find  Labor  fighting  for  such 
things  as  higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  improved  working  conditions,  and 
protection  of  job  rights  and  seniority.  Recently  also,  much  effort  has 
been  directed  into  an  interest  in  controlling  the  prices  of  commodities. 

On  the  other  hand,  examining  the  motivation  of  Management,  we 
find  it  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  Labor.  It  is  in  the  immediate 
interests  of  Management  to  produce  goods  with  the  least  possible  ex- 
penditure and  to  sell  them  at  the  highest  attainable  price ; and  since  labor 
constitutes  the  chief  cost  of  production,  it  follows  that  Management  seeks 
always  to  pay  as  little  as  possible  for  its  labor.  Now,  to  justify  its 
motivation,  Management  points  out  that  a competitive  system  of  economy 
naturally  tends  to  keep  prices  down  (since,  theoretically,  the  consumer 
buys  the  more  reasonably  priced  article)  and  to  keep  wages  up  (since 
workers  may  sell  their  labor  to  the  highest  bidder).  Management  is 
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saying  in  effect  that  there  are  certain  economic  forces  which  obviate  the 
possibility  of  human  error  in  the  functioning  of  our  economic  machine. 
It  is  apparent  now,  however,  that  several  developments  (e.g.,  the  forma- 
tion of  business  monopoly,  the  impetus  of  abnormal  demand  for  goods, 
and  the  swelling  of  the  labor  market)  have  largely  invalidated  this  con- 
tention. In  fact,  within  the  structure  of  competitive  economy,  there  is  no 
force  which  in  itself  can  restrain  the  exploitative  tendency  in  Management. 

In  order  for  us,  then,  to  work  rationally  for  a prosperous  economy, 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  results  attendant  upon  the  complete  ful- 
fillment of  the  motives  of  either  of  these  two  warring  elements.  Com- 
plete fulfillment  of  either  motive  would  be  disastrous.  Should  Labor 
succeed  in  getting  more  and  more  pay  for  less  and  less  work,  the  in- 
evitable result  is  a strangulation  of  industrial  effort ; whereas,  should 
Management  succeed  in  giving  less  and  less  pay  for  more  and  more  work, 
only  slavery  can  result.  This  is  the  perpetual  dilemma  of  our  economy. 

Within  the  American  tradition,  there  are  only  two  apparent  solu- 
tions : ( 1 ) the  continual  maintenance  of  an  uneasy  balance  of  power, 
such  that  neither  faction  will  be  capable  of  dominating  the  other,  or  (2) 
the  emergence  of  a third  factor  motivated  by  an  interest  in  maintaining 
a stable  economy  and  a prosperous  people  and  capable  of  imposing  its 
decisions  upon  the  two  antagonistic  elements.  The  first  proposal  can  be 
seen  to  be  not  only  undesirable  but  unrealistic.  It  is  unrealistic  because 
it  makes  no  provision  for  a heavy  preponderance  of  power  on  either  of 
the  two  sides  such  as  to  give  that  faction  dominance  over  the  other.  Such 
a preponderance  is  certainly  not  outside  the  limits  of  possibility.  Further- 
more, the  first  solution  is  also  undesirable  because  the  conditions  would  be 
set  up  for  continual  warfare  between  two  evenly-matched  opponents 
where  essential  national  energies  would  be  forever  dissipated  in  interne- 
cine conflict. 

For  the  second  solution,  there  is  only  one  element  known  in  our  dem- 
ocratic tradition  which  can  satisfy  both  its  requirements.  That  element 
is  government,  which  is  presumed  to  represent  the  people,  thus  being 
motivated  by  an  interest  in  stabilizing  the  economy,  and  which  holds 
in  its  hands  the  final  power  of  decision  and  judgment.  Government,  then, 
must  now  assume  a commanding  responsibility  in  Labor-Management  re- 
lations. 

And  what  is  government’s  job?  It  is  to  effect  a pattern  of  economy 
from  which  the  greatest  number  of  people  may  secure  the  highest  possible 
standard  of  living.  Indeed,  this  is  axiomatic  in  our  democracy.  And 
how  is  this  to  be  accomplished?  By  assuring  the  opportunity  for  work 
to  all  those  willing  and  able  to  work;  by  seeking  the  production  of  those 
goods  which  are  part  of  full  and  happy  living;  by  assuring  Labor  a wage 
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sufficient  to  buy  these  goods ; by  assuring  workers  sufficient  leisure  to  enjoy 
these  goods ; and  by  requiring  of  the  worker  a consistent  and  efficient  per- 
formance of  duty.  In  short,  government  must  assign  responsibility  for 
the  national  economy  upon  all  irresponsible  Labor  and  all  irresponsible 
Management. 

I know  there  are  those  who  will  object  to  the  conclusions  reached 
as  not  being  the  most  desirable  solution.  That  it  is  not  the  most  desirable, 
I know  full  well,  but  I insist  that  it  is  the  only  practicable  solution.  It 
is  idle  to  postulate  ideal  solutions  on  such  questionable  hypotheses  as : 
“If  only  Labor  and  Management  would  get  together,”  or  “If  they  would 
just  see  that  their  actions  are  dangerous  to  their  own  long-range  inter- 
ests.” Obviously  they  are  not  getting  together  and  they  have  lost  sight 
of  long-range  objectives.  We  are  dealing  with  certain  basic  human  qual- 
ities and  only  by  realistic  recognition  of  these  can  we  hope  to  reach  a prac- 
tical solution.  Otherwise,  we  are  like  Don  Quixote  attacking  the  windmill. 
Humanity  might  be  said  to  be  afflicted  with  a sort  of  intellectual  myopia, 
due  to  which  immediate,  explicit  objectives  monopolize  the  attention  to  the 
detriment  of  long-range,  implicit  objectives,  and  where  means  become 
confused  as  ends.  Thus,  we  find  organized  labor,  management,  the  farm- 
ers, the  professional  men,  etc.,  each  concerned  with  their  own  particular 
interests  and  possessing  only  a secondary  concern  for  the  total  national 
economy.  The  motivation  here  is  a sort  of  defense  mechanism.  Each  ex- 
pounds (and  with  all  sincerity)  its  altruistic  concern  for  the  national  econ- 
omy; but  in  the  realistic  game  of  pressure  politics  it  recognizes  that  any 
relaxation  in  its  persistent,  dogmatic  pursuit  of  its  own  particular  in- 
terests will  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  opposing  factions  to  further 
their  own  cause  at  the  expense  of  the  more  far-sighted  group.  The  result 
is  a mad  pursuit  of  power. 

This  is  the  situation;  these  are  the  forces  at  w’ork.  Within  them, 
and  within  the  American  tradition  of  democracy,  no  feasible  solution  has 
been  or  can  be  found  other  than  that  suggested  of  a limited  governmental 
control.  To  this,  the  rebuttal  will  surely  be  made  that  government  itself 
is  not  incorruptible,  that  it  wavers  in  its  purposes  under  pressure  from 
special-interest  groups,  that  it  is  at  times  bungling  and  foolish,  and  that  it 
may  be,  at  worst,  corrupt  and  unrepresentative.  All  this  is  true.  But 
under  the  democratic  system,  a government  is  only  so  good  or  so  poor 
as  we,  the  people,  make  it.  The  works  of  that  government  are  then  only 
so  good  or  so  bad  as  we,  by  our  efforts,  deserve.  Faith  in  democracy  is 
unalterably  based  upon  faith  in  the  intelligence  and  sincerity  of  the  public 
thinking  and  the  efficacy  of  expression  of  the  public  will.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  an  opinion  prevalent  today  that  politics  is  the  exclusive  prerogative 
of  the  professional  demagogue.  On  the  contrary,  under  democracy, 
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government  is  both  the  privilege  and  the  solemn  responsibility  of  each 
citizen.  “Let  George  do  it,”  and  George  will  look  out  for  George’s 
interests  not  the  people’s.  Government  has  degenerated  into  demagoguery, 
machine  politics,  and  boss  rule.  George  is  doing  it. 

Hence,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  responsibility  for  present  conditions  of 
unrest,  confusion,  and  compromise,  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  our  own. 
We  are  to  blame,  not  for  what  we  have  done,  but  in  the  negative  sense 
for  what  we  have  not  done,  as  citizens.  The  solution  is  in  our  hands.  We 
must  participate  in  government  and  government  must  protect  our  national 
economy  from  internal  dissolution.  This  is  the  only  way  to  the  peaceful 
prosperity  we  all  seek. 


The  Golden  Hills 

WILLIAM  E.  McGRATH 


T REMEMBER  a boy  in  the  pasture,  the  hidden  pasture  with  its  green 
^ barefoot  moss,  its  cowslips  and  cowpool  and  hanging  weeds,  its  scat- 
tered cedars  and  oaks,  its  pines  — the  initialed  pine  — the  rocks,  the  cliff. 
And  the  lakes,  the  three  terraced  lakes  — Third  Lake  with  the  islands 
around  Bradley’s  Point  and  a boy  and  a boat,  the  rickety  homemade  pier, 
the  kibbies,  the  shiners,  the  perch,  the  frogs,  the  crystal  water,  the  muddy 
water,  the  narrow  bridge.  I remember  Lady  Shade,  that  full  and  sun- 
relieving  oak,  and  the  Tarzan  Tree,  the  giant  oak,  and  the  birches,  the 
scarred  birches  with  their  blue  swarms  of  dusty  sweet  fleas.  And  Towering 
Castle  Rock  — overlooking  the  Hills  — the  Golden  Hills  — and  a boy, 
king  of  the  Rock,  lord  of  the  Hills,  the  pasture,  the  lakes  . . . 
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Hazard 


PAUL  A.  LANE 


LOOKING  into  the  mirror  as  I shaved,  I couldn't  help  reassuring  my- 
self that  I was  quite  a handsome  fellow.  The  razor  left  a smooth 
clean  path  of  skin  with  each  stroke.  I relished  it  because  I knew  when 
I was  finished,  many  looks  of  admiration  would  be  thrown  my  way.  As  I 
rinsed  my  face,  Jean  called  from  the  kitchen, 

“Come  on,  dear.  You're  going  to  break  that  mirror  yet.” 

I smiled  automatically,  but  when  I noticed  the  smile  in  the  mirror, 
I suppressed  it.  What  did  she  mean?  As  if  I were  egotistical!  I slipped 
on  my  shirt,  buttoning  it  as  I went  out  to  the  kitchen. 

Jean  gave  me  a light  kiss  and  said,  “Hurry  up,  dear.  It’s  late  and 
I don’t  want  you  to  give  Mr.  Perkins  any  excuse  for  not  giving  you  that 
raise.  We  need  it.” 

Yes,  we  did  need  it.  Jean  and  I had  been  married  three  years.  We 
were  happy,  but  only  because  we  were  so  much  in  love.  We  didn’t  mind 
staying  at  home  night  after  night  — never  seeing  any  shows  — never 
going  to  dances.  Our  only  source  of  entertainment  was  our  two- 
year-old  son,  Paul.  We  hated  to  put  him  to  bed  at  night.  Yet  sometimes 
at  three  in  the  morning,  he  granted  our  wish  for  entertainment.  But  it 
all  added  up  to  happiness. 

With  reluctance  I swallowed  my  coffee  and  slipped  into  the  coat  Jean 
was  holding.  Her  eyes  sparkled  and  then  grew  soft  as  I kissed  her. 

“Don’t  forget  to  say  goodbye  to  Paul,”  she  warned,  “The  last  time 
you  forgot,  he  was  still  saying  bye-bye  two  hours  after  you  left.” 

I said  “Bye”  to  Paul  and  slipped  out  into  the  cool  fresh  air.  My 
feet  fitted  snugly  in  my  shoes  as  I hurried  down  the  walk.  I even  had 
the  undignified  urge  to  run.  I felt  wonderful.  But  why?  I owe  bills  — 
have  to  walk  to  work.  The  Clarks  just  bought  a new  car.  But  that's 
it  — I have  Jean. 

Reaching  the  office,  I fell  in  with  the  snapping  typewriters  and 
humming  voices  begrudgingly.  The  morning  air  was  still  cool  on  my 
face,  but  I knew  it  would  give  way  to  sweat,  and  the  clean  feeling  the 
razor  had  left  would  be  gone. 

“Here  are  some  records,  Sir.” 

“These  letters  have  to  be  answered,  Sir.” 

“Mr.  Perkins  wants  to  see  you,  Sir.” 
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Helen  Smith,  my  secretary,  was  a typical  old  maid.  I became  tired 
of  her  monotonous  voice  each  morning  about  ten.  It  would  be  nice,  I 
mused,  if  a colleague  would  drop  in  or  a survey  would  turn  up.  Anything 
that  would  relieve  the  dullness  would  be  welcome.  I was  relieved  when 
the  clock  finally  crept  around  to  twelve. 

Stepping  out  onto  the  sidewalk,  I immediately  noticed  how  heavy  my 
feet  were,  how  damp  and  sticky  my  shoes  felt.  Oh  well,  I don’t  have 
to  return  for  an  hour. 

I decided  to  forget  my  usual  eating  place.  It  would  be  crowded  and 
noisy.  After  walking  a few  minutes,  I came  to  a small  neat-looking 
restaurant  and  went  in.  I walked  slowly  toward  a rear  table,  enjoying 
the  coolness  I felt  with  each  step.  It  was  as  though  I had  stepped  from  the 
hot  sunlight  into  an  old  wine  cellar.  I almost  expected  to  see  a film  of 
moisture  on  the  walls  and  shelves  full  of  wine.  I sat  down  aware  that 
I was  the  only  customer  at  the  moment.  The  fewer  the  better,  I thought. 
Women  certainly  like  to  talk.  Just  a couple  of  hens  could  make  it  un- 
comfortable in  here.  A waitress  hurried  toward  my  table.  Her  eyes 
studied  me  boldly  and  reflected  a sharp  contrast  to  the  coolness  that 
permeated  the  restaurant  as  she  said, 

“What  would  you  like,  Sir?” 

It  was  difficult  to  keep  from  looking  at  her  eyes.  Their  impudence 
called  for  attention.  I felt  a warm  flush  start  at  the  back  of  my  neck 
and  slowly  surge  up  into  my  face.  I gave  her  my  order.  My  voice  seemed 
strange,  uncertain,  as  though  I wanted  to  say  just  enough  words  to  make 
her  leave.  She  made  me  nervous  just  standing  there.  I rewarded  her 
impudence  and  carefully  surveyed  her  as  she  went  to  fill  my  order.  Not 
beautiful,  but  a firm,  vigorous-looking  girl.  Her  walk  implied  something 
that  was  not  unfamiliar  to  me.  It  made  me  reach  for  the  glass  of  water 
she  had  left  and  drain  it  quickly.  I looked  into  the  glass  to  make  sure 
I hadn’t  left  any  of  the  soothing  liquid. 

She  interrupted  my  thoughts  with,  “May  I fill  that  for  you,  Sir?” 

I nodded  my  assent  and  assumed  the  pose  of  a friendly  customer. 
“It’s  very  pleasant  in  here.” 

I watched  her  carefully  as  my  remark  was  given  consideration.  She 
settled  into  a relaxed  stance  and  said,  “We're  never  very  busy  until  after 
four.  It’s  quiet  at  this  time  every  day.  Your  order  will  take  a few 
minutes,  Sir.  Would  you  like  me  to  get  you  a paper?” 

“No  thanks,”  I said.  “You  don’t  mind  talking  do  you?” 

As  we  talked  about  little  or  nothing,  I tried  to  find  out  just  what  it 
was  about  her  that  irked  me.  She  had  a comfortable  figure  — an  attrac- 
tive way  of  saying  things,  hut  still  there  was  a look  in  her  eyes  now  and 
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then  — a look  that  a cat  gives  you  after  a hearty  meal  when  she’s  looking 
for  amusement  — too  lazy  to  run  and  play,  but  willing  to  submit  to  your 
affection. 

After  we  had  mentioned  all  the  current  events,  she  asked,  ‘‘Have 
you  ever  eaten  here  before?” 

“No,  I just  happened  to  pass  by.” 

“Do  you  work  far  from  here?” 

“Just  a few  blocks.” 

The  conversation  became  awkward.  Her  eyes  were  anxious  as  she 
rose  to  get  the  order  that  had  just  been  shoved  through  a little  window. 
She  brought  it  over  and  served  me,  trying  to  be  familiar  with  every  move- 
ment. As  she  turned  to  leave  she  said,  “I  think  you'll  like  the  food.  Sir.” 

With  difficulty  I began  munching  my  food.  An  uneasy  feeling  kept 
me  glancing  about.  Why  was  I uneasy?  What  was  I looking  for?  I 
knew.  I knew  also  what  it  could  mean. 

The  trend  of  my  thoughts  was  interrupted  as  a woman  with  a little 
boy  entered  the  restaurant.  She  was  so  involved  with  the  child,  she  didn't 
even  notice  me.  He  was  a cute  but  mischievous  kid. 

I finished  eating  with  determination.  When  I was  through,  the 
waitress  brought  the  check.  She  had  a happy  look  on  her  face  now,  and 
I felt  compelled  to  say  something. 

“The  food  was  very  tasty.  I wish,  I wish  1 had  discovered  this 
place  before.” 

Her  eyes  seemed  to  glow  then,  and  her  hand  trembled  as  I paid  her. 
She  returned  with  my  change  and  hesitatingly  asked,  “Will  you  be  eating 
here  again  ?” 

Knowing  the  fallacy  of  it.  but  yielding  to  the  impulse  I said,  “I 
certainly  shall.  There’s  something  about  this  place  I like.” 

Her  cheeks  reddened  as  I turned  and  opened  the  door. 

The  afternoon  moved  slowly  at  the  office.  I kept  wishing  the  clock 
would  skip  a couple  of  hours.  My  lunch  hour  had  certainly  gone  by  fast. 

At  four  forty-five  I turned  up  my  street,  and  as  I entered  the  yard, 
the  uneasy  feeling  left  me,  and  I fell  into  the  security  of  my  own  little 
world.  Jean  opened  the  door  before  I reached  it.  Jean  — so  pretty,  cool 
and  lovable.  I swung  her  off  her  feet  and  kissed  her  fiercely. 

“Why,  Darling,”  she  said,  “You  act  as  though  you  missed  me.” 

“I  did,  Dear,”  I replied.  “I’ve  been  thinking  about  you  all  day.” 
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Literature  and  Music 

BRUCE  T.  BOWENS 

MUSIC  IS  A TYRANT 

THERE  is  an  egoism  in  the  arts  which  causes  each  of  them  to  wish  to 
stand  alone.  Thus  even  when  two  or  more  of  them  are  brought  to- 
gether, one  will  struggle  to  dominance  and  bend  the  others  to  its  will.  We 
often  think  that  two  such  arts  as  architecture  and  sculpture  have  been 
wedded  in  an  equal  partnership,  but  if  we  examine  the  union  more  closely, 
we  will  usually  find  that  either  the  sculpture  adorns  the  building  or  the 
building  supports  the  sculpture. 

So  it  is  with  music  and  literature.  When,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the 
two  are  produced  by  different  persons,  one  of  these  will  possess  a greater 
genius  or  come  later  in  time ; and,  however  solicitous  he  may  be  of  his 
compatriot’s  garden,  his  own  talent  will,  like  four  cloven  hoofs,  trample 
it  into  a shambles.  Now  and  then  an  artist  appears  who  presumes  to  com- 
bine two  talents  within  his  person.  But  generally  it  turns  out  that  one  of 
these  talents  is  nurtured  more  by  vanity  than  by  endowment  and  is  tol- 
erated by  the  public  out  of  respect  for  the  artist’s  genius  in  the  garden 
of  his  natural  bent. 

Opera  provides  an  admirable  field  for  the  study  of  this  relationship 
among  the  arts,  for  here  music,  poetry,  drama  and,  to  a certain  extent,  the 
visual  arts  are  involved.  The  one  thing  that  must  impress  the  student  of 
opera  is  the  despotic  control  exercised  by  music  over  the  whole  art-form. 
Music  is  the  cloven  hoof  here.  The  lilies  of  poetry  and  drama  lie  broken 
and  scattered  from  its  ravages. 

"THE  WORKS"  AND  THE  COMPROMISE 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  opera  is  the  plural  of  the  Latin  opus 
and  means  literally  “the  works.”  This  provides  a key  to  the  origin  of 
the  form,  since  early  opera  was  indeed  a collection  of  works,  songs  and 
dances,  used  to  adorn  a drama.  There  were  some  petulant  dramatists  who 
expressed  their  belief  that  the  librettist  had  indeed  given  their  plays  “the 
works,”  in  the  modern  sense  of  that  expression.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
opera  as  a collection  of  songs  and  dances  will  he  demonstrated  specifically 
later  when  we  take  a look  at  Henry  Purcell’s  near-opera.  The  Tempest. 

From  this  beginning,  the  trend  was  twofold:  one,  which  emphasized 
more  and  more  the  incidental  nature  of  the  music  and  eventually  eliminated 
singers  and  dancers  to  produce  such  instrumental  suites  as  Mendelssohn’s 
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incidental  music  to  A Midsummer-Night’ s Dream,  that  of  Schubert  to 
Rosamunde,  and  that  of  Sibelius  to  The  Tempest,  or  the  descriptive  over- 
tures like  Tschaikowsky’s  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  Wagner’s  A Faust  Over- 
ture ; and  another  trend,  which  raised  music  to  ever  more  exalted  a place 
until  poetry  and  drama  were  ruthlessly  trampled  down  to  suit  the  bent 
of  the  music.  The  first  of  these  trends  quickly  lost  the  title  of  opera,  which 
was  taken  over  exclusively  by  the  second  movement.  It  is  with  this  latter, 
therefore,  that  we  are  to  deal. 

At  first  a compromise  was  attempted.  Why  not  have  drama  and  music 
too?  Of  course,  as  every  one  knew,  you  could  not  have  both  at  once.  So 
why  not  alternate  the  two?  This  is  what  the  recitativo-aria  style  did.  The 
recitativo  was  half  spoken,  half  sung  to  intermittent  chords  on  the  harp- 
sichord and  later  to  sparse  orchestral  accompaniment.  In  this  way  the 
drama  was  moved  along.  Periodically,  an  excuse  could  be  found,  or  would 
be  invented,  for  some  singing.  Then  the  aria,  the  chorus,  or  the  ensemble 
would  halt  all  action  to  permit  some  vocalists  to  burst  forth  in  uninhibited 
song.  The  system  worked  beautifully  for  some  time,  though  musicians  re- 
sented the  necessity  of  restraining  their  lyricism  and  dramatists  were 
chagrined  by  the  halting  pace  of  their  plays  in  opera.  Your  neighbor’s 
lilies,  it  seems,  look  like  weeds  when  they  get  over  in  your  yard. 

ELEGANT  REVOLUTIONARY 

Then  along  came  a musician  who  had  so  much  music  dancing  around 
in  his  head  that  he  could  pull  tunes  out  in  endless  succession  like  rabbits 
from  a conjurer’s  little  hat.  So  one  day  in  1786,  when  Wolfgang  Amadeus 
Mozart  was  working  on  a new  opera,  he  wrote  a tune,  then  embodied  the 
next  piece  of  action  in  a tune,  then  another  and  another  . . . until  the 
entire  second  half  of  the  second  act  of  The  Marriage  of  Figaro  became 
just  a succession  of  melodies.  The  drama  had  been  rudely  denied  its  turn 
upon  the  stage  while  a show-stealer  took  over  and  no  one  could  find  the 
vaudeville  hook  to  whisk  the  culprit  off  the  stage.  The  usual  lapse  of  music, 
when  the  actors  hammed  about  the  place,  declaiming  and  gesticulating  like 
windmills,  and  the  audience  blew  its  nose  and  whispered  to  its  neighbors, 
was  unconscionably  delayed.  That  day,  many  noses  dripped  and  gossip 
flowed  at  a slower  than  usual  pace.  It  was  very  upsetting  to  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  mild  and  not  very  radical  Mozart  had  unwittingly  and  single- 
handedly  effected  a revolution.  In  response  to  the  insistence  of  his  ex- 
uberant genius,  he  had  elegantly  overthrown  a dynasty.  He  had  crowned 
Music  the  new  and  absolute  monarch  of  opera.  The  change,  however,  was 
not  immediately  successful.  After  all,  no  one  in  the  world  but  Mozart 
possessed  a talent  so  lavish  that  he  could  afford  to  scatter  melodies  about 
as  casually  as  the  wind  scatters  the  pollen  of  the  goldenrod.  Music’s 
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crown  hobbled  on  its  head  as  uneasily  as  that  of  Henry  IV.  But  event- 
ually a Henry  V would  unite  all  the  British  Isles  of  music  under  his 
inspired  command  and  reign  with  full  sway  over  his  province.  The  royal 
crown  offered  by  Mozart  to  the  house  of  Lancaster  was  to  be  firmly 
grasped. 

RELUCTANT  MONARCHIST 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  the  man  who  established  the  supremacy  of 
music  should  have  thought  seriously  that  he  was  doing  just  the  opposite. 
Richard  Wagner  wrote  learned  tomes  expounding  his  new  theories  of  art. 
He  claimed  that  Beethoven,  in  his  Ninth  Symphony,  had  overflowed  the 
banks  of  the  symphonic  form  and  that  opera  had  become  for  the  most  part 
decadent  and  artificial.  Wagner  proposed,  therefore,  that  a new  art-form 
be  invented  by  joining  in  wedlock  the  arts  of  music,  drama,  poetry  and  the 
scenic  arts.  The  new  art-form  he  called  “music  drama.”  Now  we  all  know 
that  two  can  scarcely  live  together  in  peace,  but  when  three  or  four  are 
thrown  together,  there  will  certainly  ensue  a struggle  for  power  from  which 
one  will  emerge  as  dominant  and  the  others  in  varying  degrees  of  subjuga- 
tion. It  is  true  that  Wagner  produced  “music  dramas”  in  which  the  various 
arts  combined  to  produce  the  total  effect.  But  Wagner  was  musician 
through  and  through,  and  music  rules  his  kingdom  with  an  iron  hand.  If 
anyone  doubts  this,  let  him  try  a little  experiment.  Take  a Wagnerian 
music  drama  and  take  away  the  music.  What  do  you  have  left?  Poetry 
which  would  not  get  into  any  self-respecting  anthology  except  as  a curi- 
osity; drama  about  as  dull,  pompous  and  long-winded  as  ever  drove  a 
patron  into  the  arms  of  Morpheus;  and  staging — to  Wagner’s  own  volum- 
inous directions — that  would  require  the  steppes  of  Russia  for  a stage  and 
the  hand  tools  of  God  to  make  the  scenery  and  move  the  props.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  put  aside  the  poetry,  the  drama  and  the  staging — yes,  and 
even  dismiss  the  actors — and  what  do  you  have  left?  Why,  mighty  music 
— music  of  a power  and  sensuous  beauty  that  has  probably  never  been 
equalled ! It  is  especially  significant  that  today  more  Wagner  is  performed 
in  concert  halls  by  symphony  orchestras  than  is  performed  by  opera  com- 
panies. The  music  is  the  thing. 

Wagner,  then,  illustrates  our  thesis  to  perfection.  For,  even  while 
he  proposed  to  join  all  the  arts  into  harmonious  and  equal  union,  the 
egoism  of  his  musical  genius  drove  him  to  subordinate  all  the  other  arts 
to  the  muse,  Euterpe.  Dual  kingships  and  divided  kingdoms  do  not  last  for 
long.  Fortunately  for  our  culture,  though  Wagner  failed  to  achieve  his 
purpose,  his  failures  are  more  magnificent  than  the  successes  of  others.  He 
did  demolish  the  artificial  recitativo-aria  technique  by  developing  the  inno- 
vation of  Mozart  into  his  own  “continuous  melody”  style.  Of  course,  a 
style  in  which  melody  starts  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  conductor’s  baton 
and  continues  for  four  hours  until  the  curtain  falls  on  the  last  act  makes 
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stupendous  demands  upon  the  composer.  It  is  little  wonder  that,  since 
Wagner,  opera  has  gone  into  almost  total  eclipse.  His  was  a gigantic 
concept ; and  giants  are  so  few. 

MUSIC  AND  POETRY  MOVE  CLOSER 

Wagner,  however,  did  provide  the  method  by  which  music  might  be 
joined  with  poetry  on  equal  terms;  and  since  Wagner,  at  least  two  works 
have  appeared  which  almost  refute  our  thesis.  We  are  thinking  of  Richard 
Strauss’  Salome  and  Claude  Debussy’s  Pelleas  and  Melisande.  The  tool 
which  Wagner  provided  was  the  separation  of  singer  and  melody.  Always 
before,  with  the  vocalist  singing  the  poet’s  lines  to  the  composer’s  melodies, 
the  natural  bent  of  the  poetic  and  melodic  lines  inevitably  reached  a 
parting  of  the  ways.  Then  either  the  melody  would  dominate  and  the  sub- 
tleties of  the  verse  he  reduced  to  doggerel  or  the  poetry  would  dominate 
and  the  melodic  line  be  jammed  with  syllables  or  slurred  to  fit  the  poetry. 
At  any  rate,  somebody’s  lilies  were  being  trampled.  Wagner,  on  the  other 
hand,  gave  the  melody  to  the  orchestra  and  assigned  the  singer  to  the 
rendition  of  a sort  of  vocal  obbligato  best  adapted  to  the  phrasing  of  the 
poetry.  In  this  way,  both  forms  of  expression  could  follow  their  natural 
trends. 

Debussy  and  Strauss  have  applied  this  principle  with  great  effect. 
Thus  Debussy  has  taken  the  exquisite  poetry  of  Maeterlinck,  written 
equally  exquisite  music  and  blended  the  two  into  a work  of  lyric  beauty 
that  is  scarcely  an  opera  in  the  traditional  sense,  but  rather  an  extended 
song.  It  is  certainly  unique  in  the  field.  Likewise  Strauss  has  taken  Oscar 
Wilde’s  lovely  one-act  poetic  drama  Salome,  in  Hedwig  Lachmann’s  ca- 
pable translation,  and  joined  it  with  music  of  great  power  and  sensuality. 

BUT  WHAT  OF  DRAMA? 

What  failure  there  is  in  both  these  operas  is  a dramatic  failure.  The 
final  scene  of  Salome  is  intensely  moving,  it  is  true,  when  the  sudden  shaft 
of  moonlight  reveals  Salome  kissing  the  dead  lips  of  Jokanaan  with 
ghastly  lust  and  the  soldiers  rush  forward  to  crush  her  with  their  shields ; 
but  one  scene  does  not  make  a drama.  At  any  rate,  Salome  and  Pelleas 
and  Melisande  would  seem  to  be  the  closest  we  have  yet  come  to  a perfect 
union  of  the  arts  of  literature  and  music. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  GARDEN 

Perhaps  most  instructive  of  all  in  this  study  is  the  fate  of  our 
greatest  dramatist,  Shakespeare,  when  subjected  to  musical  treatment.  If 
great  drama  can  be  made  into  great  opera,  no  garden  could  be  richer  in 
lilies  than  that  of  Shakespeare.  A brief  examination  reveals  that  the 
musicians  who  have  entered  that  garden  have  left  little  but  the  mark  of 
their  cloven  hoofs. 

Ambroise  Thomas  made  Hamlet  into  an  opera.  Oh  intrepid  and 
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foolish  man!  To  try  to  put  that  tortured  psychological  drama  into  song! 
Just  try  to  imagine  Hamlet  singing  the  “To  be  or  not  to  he’’  soliloquy  and 
you  will  see  what  an  impossible  project  it  was.  The  opera  has  been 
kindly  eased  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  works.  It  was  last  performed  at 
the  Metropolitan  in  1897.  Only  the  Drinking  Song  is  performed  these 
days.  Curious  one  does  not  even  recall  that  there  was  a drinking  song  in 
the  Shakespeare  play.  There  are  other  such  operas  which  have  enjoyed 
varying  degrees  of  success,  but  one  is  impressed  in  most  of  them  with 
their  remoteness  from  the  original  text.  If  they  live,  it  is  due  to  their 
composer’s  musical  talent.  Some  of  these  other  operas  include  Gounod’s 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Matthew  Locke’s  Macbeth,  Otto  Nicolai’s  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  Purcell’s  The  Tempest,  Shostakovitch’s  Lady  Macbeth  of 
Mzensk,  Rossini’s  Otello,  Bellini’s  Capulets  and  Montagues,  Ernest 
Bloch’s  Macbeth,  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams’s  Sir  John  in  Love,  Hermann 
Goetz’s  The  Taming  of  The  Shrew,  and  Guisseppe  Verdi’s  Macbeth, 
Otello,  and  Falstaff.  The  last  two  named  are  certainly  the  most  successful 
of  these  adaptations,  due  to  the  happy  association  of  Verdi  in  his  richest 
maturity  and  Arrigo  Boito,  one  of  the  finest  librettists  of  all  time.  Boito 
gave  loving  care  to  the  Shakespearean  texts,  retaining  as  much  as  was  pos- 
sible and  bringing  sensitivity  and  judgment  to  his  alterations.  The  result 
was  two  operas  of  high  dramatic  content  and  Verdi’s  finest  music.  They 
are  still  Verdi  and  Boito  and  not  Shakespeare.  But  at  least  some  of  Our 
Will’s  flowers  are  left  standing. 

"THE  TEMPEST"  IN  A TEAPOT 

The  best  conditions  for  a detailed  study  of  the  adaptation  of  Shake- 
speare to  opera  are  provided  by  Henry  Purcell,  because  he  worked  in  Eng- 
lish and  the  plays  did  not  have  to  go  through  the  grist-mill  of  translation 
and  because  he  lived  very  close  to  Shakespeare  in  time  (1658-  1695)  and 
could  more  nearly  approximate  the  Elizabethan  spirit. 

What  remains  of  his  near-opera.  The  Tempest,  reveals  that  this  work 
was  more  in  the  nature  of  a set  of  incidental  pieces  to  accompany  a play 
than  a full-scale  opera  like  his  Dido  and  Aeneas.  There  are  very  few 
recitativos,  and  the  arias,  ensembles  and  choruses  do  not  make  a connected 
drama. 

Purcell  did  not  use  the  ready-made  Shakespeare  text  but  used  instead 
a libretto  by  Thomas  Shadwell.  Now  Shadwell,  unaware  that  a couple  of 
centuries  would  bring  a veritable  apotheosis  to  Will  Shakespeare,  treated 
the  master’s  text  with  a careless  abandon  unsuited  to  a demigod.  He  not 
only  trampled  down  Will’s  lilies,  but  plowed  up  the  ground  as  well  and 
planted  his  own  cabbage  seeds.  About  all  that  remains  of  the  original  is 
the  title  and  the  character  of  Ariel.  It  was  described  at  the  time:  “The 
Tempest,  or  The  Enchanted  Island,  made  into  an  opera  by  Mr.  Shadwell. 
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laving  all  new  in  it ; as  Scenes,  Machines ; particularly  one  Scene  painted 
irith  myriads  of  Ariel  Spirits;  and  another  flying  away,  with  a Table 
nirnish’t  out  with  Fruits,  Sweet  Meats,  and  all  sorts  of  Viands;  just 
chen  Duke  Trinculo  and  his  Companions  were  going  to  Dinner;  all  things 
ter  form’d  in  it  so  Admirably  well,  that  not  any  succeeding  opera  got 
nore  Money.” 

After  the  brief  Overture,  the  first  music  which  appears  in  the  version 
trepared  by  the  Purcell  Society  is  a duet  and  chorus  in  Act  II,  Where  Does 
rite  Black  Fiend  Ambition  Reside ? 

First  Devil : Where  does  the  black  fiend  ambition  reside,  • 

With  the  mischievous  Devil  of  Pride? 

Second  Devil : In  the  lowest  and  darkest  caverns  of  Hell 

Both  Pride  and  Ambition  do  dwell. 

First  Devil:  Who  are  the  chief  leaders  of  the  damn'd  host? 

Second  Devil : Proud  monarchs  who  tyrannize  most. 

Chorus:  In  Hell,  in  Hell  with  flames  they  shall  reign, 

And  forever,  forever  shall  suffer  the  rain. 

First  Devil:  Who  are  the  pillars  of  the  tyrant's  court? 

Second  Devil : Rapine  and  Murder  his  crown  must  support. 

His  cruelty  does  tread 

On  orphan’s  tender  breast  and  brothers  dead. 

First  Devil : Can  Heaven  permit  such  crimes  should  be 

Attended  with  felicity? 

Duet : No ! tyrants  their  sceptres  uneasily  wear 

In  the  midst  of  their  guards  their  consciences  fear. 

Chorus : Care  their  minds  when  they  wake  unquiet  will  keep 

And  we  with  dire  vision  disturb  all  their  sleep. 

Around  we  pace 

About  this  cursed,  cursed  place, 

While  thus  we  compass  in 
These  mortals  and  their  sin. 

Needless  to  say,  the  words  are  Shadwell's.  “Orphan’s  tender  breast” 
— too  trite  and  sentimental  for  our  Will.  Shadwell’s  cabbages  are  sprout- 
ing up  in  the  lily  patch. 

Next  is  a bass  aria,  the  most  famous  in  the  opera,  Arise,  Ye  Subter- 
ranean Winds.  The  singer  is  not  identified,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  it  is  Neptune.  Aeolus  is  the  god  of  winds  and  would  logically  be  the 
one  to  invoke  the  winds,  but  when  he  appears  later  he  turns  out  to  be  a 
tenor.  On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  meet  Amphitrite  in  Act  V as  she  asks 
Neptune  to  call  off  Aeolus  and  his  winds.  This  implies  that  it  was  Neptune 
who  called  them  up  in  the  first  place. 

Arise,  ye  subterranean  winds 
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More  to  distract  their  guilty  minds 
Arise,  ye  winds  whose  rapid  force  can  make 
All  but  the  fix’d  and  solid  centre  shake ; 

Come  drive  these  wretches  to  the  part  o’  th’  Isle 
Where  Nature  never  yet  did  smile. 

Come  fogs  and  damps,  whirlwinds  and  earthquakes  there, 

There  let  them  howl  and  languish  in  despair. 

Rise  and  obey  the  pow’rful  prince  o’  th’  air. 

Once  again  Shadwell  has  provided  the  words.  Also  we  find  that  this 
industrious  librettist  is  supplying  characters  and  situations  as  well.  In 
fact,  we  shall  find  that  nothing  is  left  of  Shakespeare’s  drama  but  the 
character  of  Ariel  and  a couple  of  his  songs.  Nevertheless  when  we  hear 
the  Arise,  Ye  Subterranean  Winds  sung,  we  can  forgive  his  audacity,  for 
here  is  an  aria  in  the  best  bel  canto  tradition,  florid  but  melodic.  Hearing 
it,  we  no  longer  care  whether  Shakespeare’s  lilies  have  been  trampled  or 
not.  Among  Shadwell's  cabbages,  Purcell  grows  some  rather  pretty  lilies 
himself. 

A brief  dance  follows.  Then  we  have  the  two  Ariel  songs  taken  with 
alterations  from  the  Shakespearean  text.  In  the  first  song,  Shadwell 
has  it : 

Ariel : Come  unto  these  yellow  sands 

And  there  take  hands ; 

Foot  it  featly  here  and  there 
And  let  the  rest  the  chorus  bear. 

Chorus  : Hark ! hark  ! 

The  watchdogs  bark. 

Hark  ! hark  ! I hear 
The  strain  of  Chanticlere. 

Shakespeare  has  it : 

Ariel : Come  unto  these  yellow  sands, 

And  then  take  hands. 

Curtsied  when  you  have  and  kiss’d 
The  wild  waves  whist, 

Foot  it  featly  here  and  there ; 

And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burden  bear. 

Hark!  hark!  (Burden)  Bow-wow. 

The  watch-dogs  bark  : (Burden)  Bow-wow. 

Hark,  hark  ! I hear 

The  strain  of  strutting  chanticleer 

Cry,  Cock-a-diddle-dow. 

The  two  authors  agree  on  the  second  chorus  except  for  the  use  of  the 
chorus : 
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Ariel:  Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies; 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made ; 

Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes. 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell : 

(Burden)  Ding-dong. 

Hark ! Now  I hear  them — 

(Burden)  Ding-dong,  bell. 

One  thing  to  note  here  is  the  introduction  of  the  chorus,  which  defi- 
nitely distinguishes  opera  from  modern  drama.  Nothing  is  more  un-dra- 
matic  and,  at  times,  ludicrous  than  a group  of  people  speaking  in  unison ; 
but  an  opera  without  choral  singing  would  be  omitting  just  about  the  most 
thrilling  form  of  musical  expression.  Therefore  choruses  are  customarily 
written  into  the  story  or  passages  are  taken  from  individuals  and  given  to 
groups.  The  same  applies  to  a certain  extent  to  ballet,  though  its  contri- 
bution to  opera  is  dubious  and  is  much  less  honored  today  than  in  the  past. 

Next  in  The  Tempest  are  two  arias  for  Ariel,  both  on  texts  by  Shad- 
well.  The  first  would  seem  to  be  sung  by  Ariel  as  he  greets  the  stranded 
mariners : 

Dry  those  eyes  which  are  o’er  flowing, 

All  your  storms  are  over  blowing  . . . etc. 

The  second  seems  to  follow  directly : 

Kind  fortune  smiles  and  she 
Has  yet  in  store  for  thee 
Some  strange  felicity. 

Follow  me  and  thou  shalt  see. 

Act  IV  opens  with  a brief  dance  of  devils,  followed  by  an  aria  by 
Dorinda.  This  character  cannot  be  identified.  The  only  female  in  Shake- 
speare’s play,  outside  of  the  shapes  that  appear  in  the  masque,  is  Prospero’s 
daughter,  Miranda.  And  in  spite  of  the  similarity  in  the  name,  it  is  difficult 
to  identify  the  innocent  Miranda  with  Shadwell’s  Dorinda,  who  sings 
this  aria  to  a sleeping  youth  : 

Were  I with  you  all  night  to  he, 

Methinks  I could  from  sleep  be  free.  . . . 

And  more  in  the  same  vein. 

In  Act  V,  more  characters  appear  out  of  Shadwell’s  busy  little  imag- 
ination. These  at  least  can  be  identified.  There  are  Amphitrite,  goddess 
of  the  sea,  Neptune,  god  of  the  sea,  Aeolus,  god  of  winds,  and  a chorus  of 
Nereids  and  Tritons,  nymphs  and  demigods  of  the  sea.  Since  these  pro- 
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vide  all  the  music  of  the  last  act,  we  are  inclined  to  wonder  if  The  Tempest 
is  not  perhaps  Shakespeare’s  only  sea  drama. 

Amphitrite : Great  Neptune!  now  no  more 

Let  Aeolus  enrage  the  sea.  . . . 

Chorus:  The  Nereids  and  Tritons  shall  sing  and  play, 

And  Nature  shall  smile  on  the  happy  day.  . . . 

Neptune  : Aeolus,  you  must  appear, 

My  great  commands  to  hear. 

While  they  pass  o’er  the  deep, 

Your  stormy  winds  must  cease. 

While  these  I safely  keep 

I'll  bless  my  wat’ry  realms  with  peace. 

Aeolus:  Your  awful  voice  I hear  and  obey, 

Brother  to  Jove  and  monarch  of  the  sea.  . . . 

Amphitrite : Halcyon  days,  now  wars  are  ending, 

You  shall  find  where-e'er  you  sail 
Tritons  all  the  while  attending 
With  a kind  and  gentle  gale. 

Neptune : See,  see  the  heavens  smile 

With  clouds  no  more  o’ercast, 

In  this  happy  isle 

Are  all  your  sorrows  past. 

Duet  (Amphitrite  and  Neptune)  and  Chorus: 

No  Stars  again  shall  hurt  you  from  above 
But  all  your  days  shall  pass  in  peace  and  love. 

NEW  BEAUTIES 

The  last  act  of  the  opera,  then,  would  appear  to  he  little  other  than 
a masque  of  sea  gods  and  goddesses  celebrating  the  departure  of  the  trav- 
elers from  ‘‘the  happy  isle.”  Not  Shakespeare,  you  say?  No,  hut  good 
music  though.  This  last  act  is  full  of  vitality  and  striking  melody,  including 
the  second  most  illustrious  selection  from  this  opera,  the  bass  aria,  Sec! 
The  Heavens  Smile.  Those  who  love  Shakespeare — and  who  does  not? — 
are  perhaps  inclined  to  he  a bit  too  sanctimonious  about  their  love.  They 
look  about  at  the  broken  flowers  and  curse  the  clumsy  creature  who  crossed 
their  yard,  hut  do  not  note  that  the  ravager  crossed  there  only  to  reach  the 
weedy  plot  on  the  other  side  and  plant  his  own  garden  of  flowers.  Shake- 
speare’s lilies  will  grow  again,  and  now  we  have  Purcell’s  flowers  too. 
They  are  beautiful,  are  they  not?  The  world  would  be  poorer  without 
them. 
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The  Traveller 

THOMAS  S.  ANDERSON 


HE  CAME  home  via  London.  On  the  boat  from  Bangkok  he  had 
finished  his  report  on  the  tribes  of  Tibet,  and  he  had  managed  to  put 
in  several  examples  of  the  Tibetans’  ruthless  attitude  toward  strangers. 
Then,  when  he  had  read  through  the  manuscript  in  the  train  crossing  the 
European  continent,  he  had  suddenly  begun  wondering  whether  people 
in  his  small,  cultured  country  actually  would  be  able  to  understand  the 
dangerous  situations  the  expedition  had  encountered.  As  the  train  pounded 
across  the  border  into  his  native  state  he  looked  out  at  the  neat,  well-kept 
fields  and  farms  and  small  towns  with  the  children  playing  in  the  streets. 
Everywhere  he  turned  his  eyes  he  saw  the  same  picture  of  smallness  and 
quiet  charm,  and  when  he  squinted  this  picture  would  look  as  unreal  as 
the  inside  of  a doll’s-house.  He  began  to  look  for  ugly  things  but  could 
not  find  any.  Where  were  the  sick  in  the  doorways  he  had  passed  just  two 
months  ago?  Where  were  the  half-naked,  starved  children  and  the  dying 
dogs?  Imagining  gangs  of  thieves  camping  in  one  of  these  fields  was 


(Editor’s  note:  The  author  of  this  story  is  Private  Thomas  S.  Anderson  of  Headquarters  and 

Headquarters  Company,  7th  Infantry  Regiment,  Fort  Devens.  He  was  a member  of  the  classes  con- 
ducted by  the  University  for  soldiers  of  the  post.  This  story  was  written  when  the  author,  who 
had  just  come  over  from  Denmark,  had  had  only  a six-months  acquaintance  with  the  English 
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absurd  . . . He  became  a little  contemptuous  and  started  to  read  a book 
he  had  bought  in  England. 

Arriving  at  the  central  station  in  the  capitol  he  put  his  book  in  a 
small  suitcase  and  went  up  to  the  street.  It  was  a warm  summer  evening; 
his  suitcase  was  not  heavy,  and  the  hotel  was  only  half  an  hour  away. 
The  street  was  broad,  lined  with  big  trees,  and  the  white  light  from  the 
bulbs  high  over  the  street  fell  in  spots  on  the  pavement.  There  were 
benches  under  the  trees  and  on  one  of  them  sat  a couple,  a little  corpulent 
man  and  his  wife,  who  was  little  and  corpulent,  too.  They  smiled  to  him 
as  he  went  by,  and  he  turned  his  eyes  away  from  them.  At  the  next 
bench  he  saw  them  again,  smiling  to  him  as  if  they  had  known  him  for  a 
long  time.  He  felt  uncomfortable  and  did  not  smile  back.  There  were 
many  benches  along  the  pavement,  and  always  when  he  came  alongside 
one,  there  they  would  sit  looking  at  him — the  little  man  and  his  wife.  He 
passed  them  three  more  times  and  then  went  over  and  sat  down.  The  little 
red-faced  woman  moved,  so  that  he  had  one  on  each  side ; the  suitcase  was 
between  his  legs. 

The  little  man  turned  his  head  and  said  without  changing  the  friendly 
look  on  his  round  fleshy  face, 

“I  guess  you  would  rather  like  to  wait  a couple  of  days,  wouldn’t  you? 
It  can  easily  be  postponed,  you  know.” 

His  wife  cast  a quick  glance  at  her  husband.  He  nodded  as  you  would 
nod  to  a child,  impatiently  waiting  for  something,  but  hindered  by  a tem- 
porary obstruction.  The  traveller  observed  this  and  looked  away.  People 
went  by  the  bench  now  in  a slow-moving  throng;  going  home  from  the 
theaters;  the  pavement  was  full,  and  he  pulled  his  suitcase  under  the 
bench  so  that  they  would  not  hit  it.  The  streetcars  rumbled  by,  filled 
with  laughing  people. 

“No,”  he  said,  “you  might  as  well  do  it  tonight.” 

He  stood  up  and  pulled  out  his  suitcase.  The  couple  followed  im- 
mediately, the  man  on  his  right,  the  woman  on  his  left.  They  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  stream  of  laughing,  talking  people,  and  he  felt  them  put  their 
arms  under  his. 

Later  they  walked  through  dark,  deserted  side  streets,  and  he  was  very 
tired  from  carrying  the  suitcase.  The  two  still  had  their  arms  under  his, 
and  their  steps  were  short  and  quick  so  that  he  had  to  move  his  legs  rapidly. 

At  the  end  of  a blind  street  they  stopped.  The  little  man  left  the 
woman  with  the  traveller  and  climbed  over  a pile  of  bricks  into  a 
vacant  lot  surrounded  by  tall,  barren  tenement  houses.  He  came  back  and 
took  the  traveller’s  arm,  and  they  climbed  all  three  over  the  bricks.  At  a 
hollow  the  little  man  stopped.  The  traveller  put  down  his  suitcase  and 
started  unbuttoning  his  overcoat.  He  looked  around  at  the  moon-lit 
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houses  but  saw  no  light  in  any  of  the  windows.  The  street  was  quite 
deserted.  The  little  woman  took  his  coat  and  he  began  to  unbutton  his 
jacket.  The  little  man  stood  patiently  waiting  at  the  bottom  of  the  hol- 
low, his  arms  behind  his  back. 

The  chill  night  air  was  now  directly  in  touch  with  the  traveller’s  skin. 
He  placed  his  shirt  on  the  pile  beside  him,  and  then  pulled  his  undershirt 
over  his  head.  They  took  his  arms  again  and  climbed  down  the  side.  The 
ground  was  damp  and  he  shivered  as  they  pulled  him  down  on  his  back. 
The  moonlight  fell  on  the  sides  of  the  hollow  and  reflected  on  the  long 
blade  of  the  knife  that  the  little  man  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  and  handed 
to  his  wife.  Then  they  came  toward  him  and  he  turned  his  eyes  up  to 
the  sky  and  the  moon.  He  felt  how  the  little  man  twisted  his  arms  behind 
his  head,  and  he  saw  the  round  face  of  the  woman  bent  over  him. 
She  was  smiling  assuredly  and  he  did  not  feel  any  pain  when  she  dug  the 
knife  into  his  heart  and  twisted  it  around  twice. 
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"The  Superstition  of  Traveling" 

RICHARD  L.  LETTIS 


It  is  for  want  of  self-reliance  that  the  superstition  of 
traveling  . . . retains  its  fascination.” 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  Sclf-Rcliancc 

TXT  HEN  I was  seventeen  I graduated  from  high  school  and  turned 
my  face  toward  the  adult  world.  I was  more  than  happy  to  leave 
my  pencils,  books  and  school-day  drudgery,  but  I wasn’t  too  happy  about 
my  future,  mainly,  I suppose,  because  I had  no  idea  what  my  future 
might  be.  I was  restless,  workless,  useless.  I felt  I had  lost  my  goal  in 
life,  and  with  nothing  to  shoot  at,  my  life  seemed  a useless  weapon. 

After  a quick  search,  I came  up  with  a pretty  fair  excuse.  Here  I 
was,  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  a dull,  conventional  New  England  city.  No 
wonder  I felt  no  driving  ambitions,  no  wonder  my  ship  wasn’t  coming  in, 
it  was  becalmed  in  this  stagnant  little  pool  where  no  one  ever  did  any- 
thing. What  I needed  was  a change  of  scenery,  a place  where  things 
happened,  a new  location  where  people  were  “different.”  The  Army 
poster  which  promised  travel,  security  and  pay  seemed  the  perfect  panacea 
for  my  troubles.  So  off  I went  to  Japan,  ready  to  begin  my  career  on  the 
inspiration  drawn  from  new,  exciting  people. 

Japan  was  different  all  right,  and  my  plans  seemed  secure.  But  when 
I began  to  look  again,  when  I went  beyond  rice  and  kimonos,  difference 
of  language  and  distinction  of  race,  I made  a startling  discovery.  These 
people  were  the  same  human  souls,  fundamentally,  as  those  I had 
abandoned  in  Massachusetts ! They  were  my  next-door  neighbors  in  n^w 
clothing  and  customs ! What  good,  then,  had  I done  my  suffering  s ail 
by  transplanting  it  ten  thousand  miles?  Upon  examining  my  mind,  I 
found  the  “sad  self,  unrelenting,  identical,  that  I had  fled  from.”  Changing 
my  environment  had  changed  nothing  else.  I was  right  where  I had  started. 
This  time  I made  no  excuses;  truth  was  not  half  so  strange  as  my  fabri- 
cations. My  trouble  lay  in  my  own  mind,  not  in  my  environment. 

Wherever  man  is,  there  awaits  him  a full  and  active  life,  there  he  may 
find  work  to  take  up  the  efforts  of  his  life.  We  cannot  wait  for  “some- 
thing to  happen,”  we  cannot  put  off  our  lives  until  we  reach  a place 
where  things  are  different.  For  today  is  yesterday’s  tomorrow  and  we 
must  seize  it  or  it  is  lost.  I was  traveling  to  “get  something  I did  not 
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carry” ; I was  trying  to  find  there  something  which  I did  not  have  in 
myself  here.  I was  saying,  “I  will  start  when  I get  there,  for  things 
will  be  different,”  which  is  the  same  as  waiting  for  a tomorrow  when 
things  will  be  changed. 

Travel  such  as  this  is  nothing  but  a substitute  for  that  which  we  lack 
in  character.  We  do  not  seek  new  lands,  we  only  seek  an  excuse  for  our 
failure  to  develop.  When  a man,  confident  of  the  integrity  of  his  soul, 
leaves  his  home,  he  does  not  look  for  inspiration  or  help  or  wisdom,  but 
rather  carries  these  virtues  to  the  places  he  visits  and  gives,  not  receives, 
gifts  there.  He  “visits  cities  and  men  like  a sovereign,  and  not  an  inter- 
loper or  a valet.” 

I may  travel  again,  but  if  I do  it  will  be  with  the  hope  of  giving, 
not  taking.  For  now  I feel  that  I am  as  strong  and  capable  as  others  and 
may,  if  I pursue  my  own  genius,  become  as  good  as  any  man. 
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Mike's  Good  Fortune 

BRUCE  T.  BOWENS 


MIKE  looked  apprehensively  at 
the  fold  of  brown  leather  lying 
at  his  feet.  The  street  was  wet,  de- 
serted, and  dark  except  for  an  occa- 
sional circle  of  murky  light  leaking 
from  a window. 

No  one  would  see  him  if  he  picked 
it  up.  Besides,  how  could  he  find  out 
who  the  billfold  belonged  to  if  he 
didn’t  look  into  it?  Looking  about 
him  quickly,  he  stooped  down,  picked 
up  the  soaking  wallet,  and  began  to 
finger  through  it  nervously.  There 
were  two  crumpled  one  dollar  bills  in 
it,  some  dog-eared  pieces  of  paper, 
several  three-cent  stamps,  and  an 
identification  card.  In  the  rain  and 
darkness  a name  could  dimly  be  made 
out : “James  O’Connell,  614  Grove  St.” 
Putting  everything  back  in  the  billfold,  Mike  slipped  it  into  his 
pocket  and  began  slouching  along  the  dreary  street.  From  the  brim  of 
his  hat  rain  kept  dripping ; water  soaked  through  the  hole  in  his  right  shoe ; 
and  he  began  to  feel  chilled  in  his  wet  clothing. 

He  could  go  back  to  Joe’s  and  get  some  more  beer;  but  he  was  still 
burned  up  over  the  way  Joe  had  kicked  him  out  when  his  dough  ran  out. 
Grabbed  him  by  the  arm,  he  did,  and  shoved  him  out  the  door  like  some 
bum  while  all  those  bastards  in  the  joint  stood  around  laughin’.  Said  he 
was  drunk!  Him,  Mike  Osmanski,  drunk  ofifa  ten  stinkin’  beers!  Naw! 
Not  back  there!  Guess  he’d  hafta  go  home.  Well  anyway  he  could  get  a 
quart  of  ice  cream  for  Mary  and  the  kids.  It  wasn’t  often  he  could  treat 
them  like  that. 

Mike  began  to  glow  as  he  thought  of  little  Mike  with  his  freckled 
grin,  the  two  teeth  missing  in  front,  and  chocolate  ice  cream  dripping 
down  his  chin.  His  kid!  Tough  little  nut  too!  Just  like  his  old  man. 
But  if  he  brought  something  home,  Mary  would  want  to  know  what 
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he'd  been  up  to.  She’d  look  at  him  with  that  sharp  look  of  hers  that  always 
seemed  to  go  right  through  him.  Damn  it,  why  did  she  have  to  be  like  that  ? 
Couldn't  understand  a guy  at  all ; always  “do  this,”  “do  that,”  “where  you 
been?”  and  all  that  crap.  Sometimes  he  wanted  to  tell  her  to  go  to  Hell. 
He  would  too  if  it  weren't  for  the  kids  — get  out,  go  somewhere  where  he 
could  feel  like  a man  again. 

Mike  was  just  a couple  of  blocks  from  home  now,  crossing  the  rail- 
road bridge.  He  stopped  for  a moment  under  the  street  light  and  looked 
down  at  the  steel  rails.  Wet  and  glistening  and  clean  they  looked,  re- 
flecting the  light  for  a short  distance  and  then  disappearing  faintly  in  the 
blackness.  They  were  going  somewhere,  Mike  mused  vaguely,  and  the 
thought  made  him  sad. 

The  wet  billfold  had  soaked  through  his  pocket  and  he  could  feel  the 
lump  against  his  clammy  underwear.  Christ,  but  he  wished  there  was 
someplace  to  go.  Here  he  was  with  two  bucks  in  his  pocket  and  no  place 
to  go.  Sunday  night,  package  stores  closed ; and  tomorrow  morning  he’d 
be  back  in  the  shop  loading  that  stinking  wool  on  the  trucks.  A wave  of 
hatred  swelled  up  within  him.  He  wished  he  had  smashed  Joe  smack  in 
that  sneering  mug  of  his.  With  a snarl  of  rage  and  frustration,  Mike 
snatched  the  billfold  from  his  pocket  and,  teetering  slightly,  opened  it  and 
looked  at  the  name.  “James  O’Connell,”  he  muttered  through  his  teeth. 
“To  Hell  with  you,  O’Connell!”  he  shouted  and  hurled  the  billfold  with 
a ferocious  swing  out  into  the  darkness.  With  bated  breath  he  listened 
and  heard  faintly  a soggy  thud  as  it  struck  the  ground  on  the  tracks  some- 
where below. 

At  the  sound,  the  fight  within  him  sagged.  He  felt  suddenly  beaten, 
dragged  out,  and  a little  bit  sick.  With  his  shoulders  hunched  against  the 
beating  rain,  Mike  slouched  unsteadily  in  the  direction  of  home. 
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Antecedents  Don't  Antecede 

WILLIAM  E.  McGRATH 


HA ! When  I learn  the  language,  I don’t  need  the  dictionary.  All  I hear 
is  what  all  I know  and  I know  it  all.  So  I says,  if  they  can  learn  it 
so  can  I learn  it  and  if  they  can  right  it  so  can  I right  it  and  if  they  could 
publish  it  so  could  I publish  it.  So  I sit  out  and  right  a poem. 

My  eyes  was  red. 

Your  eyes  was  blue. 

That  means  I bled 
My  tears  to  you. 

But  darned  if  it  could  publish.  “You’re  a sad  righter,’’  the  publisher 
said.  But  I know  that.  What  comes  out  in  the  poem  I know  by.  Anyway, 
I right  the  poem  and  now  I know  I get  somewhere  because  now  I know 
I am  using  the  right  use  of  the  word  right. 

Your  eyes  is  rad. 

My  heart  is  blue. 

That  means  I’m  sad 
Over  tears  from  you. 

But  darned  if  it  could  publish.  And  this  time  my  mad  comes  out. 
So  I crosses  it  out  because  now  I am  diligent  and  righteous  and  a hard 
worker  and  I will  sit  out  and  right  it  again  because  that’s  what  all 
righters  do  when  it  don’t  publish. 

Ragged  is  the  rag 
That  females  use 
To  wipe  away  the  tears 
Brought  on  by  booze. 

Rugged  is  the  mug 
That  gives  ’em  booze 
Whose  aim  to  hug 
The  dames  ain’t  news. 

By  this  time  the  poem  is  radically  indifferent,  like  left-handers,  so  I 
decide  “Left-handers”  are  a good  title  and  maybe  a good  title  will  publish 
it.  But  the  publisher  is  different  and  it  don’t  publish.  He  says,  “Your 
antecedents  don’t  antecede.”  So  write  away,  although  I don’t  hear  the 
word  before,  my  power  of  not  using  the  dictionary  says  what  antecedent 
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means.  So  this  time  I am  really  ambiguous  because  I know  all  righters 
who  work  hard  for  a goal  are  ambiguous.  And  I change  my  title  and  call 
it  "Antecedents  don’t  antecede,”  and  the  publisher  laughs  and  says.  "Boy 
is  this  ambitious!”  And  darned  if  it  don’t  publish. 


‘'VirqinLo’s 


lament 


BRUCE  T.  BOWENS 


To  wake  at  night  and  find  no  other  there; 

To  work,  to  work,  lest  love  come  to  destroy 
Virginio,  pale  fragile  shadow-boy ; 

To  live  like  this,  so  chastely  pure  and  fair; 

To  quake  lest  some  rude  lotus  blossom  tear 
The  crystal  corners  of  my  heart,  a toy 
Of  painted  charm  denied  love’s  ache  and  joy; 
To  shrink  within  and  smooth  my  satin  hair. 

Scream  not,  you  winds,  beneath  my  tepid  tower, 
Moan  not,  you  doves,  sleek  sentinels  of  love. 
Timeless  I hang  above  each  restless  hour, 

The  storms  of  Life  aimless  1 float  above. 

Ah,  Life,  you  ivake  in  me  a crackling  dread, 
This  heart  of  Venice  glass  has  never  bled. 
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Night  Watch 

WILLIAM  E.  McGRATH 


T^ICK  was  a skilled  radioman  and  an  accurate  one.  His  touch  was 
quick,  snappy  — even  on  night  watches  when  he  was  tired  and  wished 
he  were  in  his  bunk.  His  rhythm  never  faltered.  He  could  keep  a twenty- 
five  word  per  minute  pace  better  than  anyone  in  the  shack  — including 
Joe.  Dick  was  skilled.  When  he  saw  one  of  the  other  radiomen,  a radio- 
man who  had  been  overseas  for  thirty-six  months  — the  best  radioman 
before  Dick  — break  down  and  babble  like  a baby,  belching  “I  ain’t 
gonna  copy  ! I ain’t  gonna  copy ! I just  ain’t  gonna  copy !”  — Dick  hadn’t 
missed  a letter.  It  had  only  made  him  concentrate  all  the  harder. 

The  time  he  had  to  handle  twin  circuits  during  an  air  raid  — twin 
circuits,  two  urgent  messages.  Which  had  priority?  Afterward,  the 
C.  W.  O.  had  commended  Dick  for  his  decision  and  told  him  that  he 
would  try  to  get  him  leave,  that  after  all,  thirty  months  deserves  a leave. 
Of  course,  the  captain  had  refused,  but  it  didn’t  matter.  On  watch  that 
evening  Dick  was  more  accurate  than  ever  . . . 

Dick  had  blinders  on.  The  rectangular  room  with  a typewriter  in 
front  of  each  receiver  was  a box,  the  width  and  depth  of  Dick.  He  could 
hear  the  other  machines  if  he  tried.  On  his  own  typewriter,  his  fingers 
pecked  a determined  rhythm  as  coded  groups  formed  neatly  on  the  message 
blank.  He  watched  each  letter  compose  a group  and  each  group  compose 
a line.  Then  he  threw  the  carriage  — a little  harder  than  usual,  jarring  the 
typewriter.  The  forceful  action  pleased  him.  He  imagined  the  captain 
was  standing  next  to  him  and  he  imagined  the  carriage  could  fly  off  and 
hit  the  captain  between  the  legs.  At  the  end  of  the  next  line,  he  threw  the 
carriage  even  harder. 

“Christ!  What’s  the  matter  with  that  guy?”  asked  one  of  the  radio- 
men. 

“Ah,  he’s  p.o.’d  I guess.  He  hasn’t  said  anything  all  day,”  said  Joe, 
the  watch  supervisor.  “Hey,  Dick ! It’s  your  turn  to  empty  the  slop- 
buckets  !” 

The  words  shrieked  above  the  monotonous  di-da-di-da  coming 
through  Dick’s  earphones.  “Slopbuckets ! Slopbuckets ! Slopbuckets !” 
Dick  shouted  to  himself.  “Why  do  they  always  pick  me  to  empty  the 
goddamned  things?”  He  kept  his  eyes  on  the  rows  of  meaningless  words 
and  gave  no  indication  that  he  had  heard  the  order. 
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“See?  Hey,  Dick!”  yelled  Joe. 

“How  the  hell  can  I empty  them  if  someone  doesn’t  relieve  me?”  A 
few  coded  groups  slipped  by  as  he  spoke.  He  tapped  the  space  bar 
rapidly  to  leave  room  for  them. 

“Relieve  him,”  Joe  ordered  the  other  radioman. 

Dick  copied  the  last  few  groups  of  the  long  message,  threw  the  car- 
riage and  handed  the  earphones  to  his  relief. 

“F’Chris  sake!  Don’t  anybody  else  do  any  work  around  here?  Just 
because  you’re  supervisor,  you’re  always  picking  me!  You  think  I’ll  do 
it  anytime  you  want.” 

“Look,  Dick.  It’s  your  turn.  Somebody  else  had  to  do  it  for  you 
last  night.” 

“I  emptied  them  this  afternoon  and  night  before  last!” 

“It’s  still  your  turn.” 

Dick  glared  at  Joe  and  clenched  his  teeth.  He  wanted  to  shout  above 
the  noise  and  let  everyone  hear  his  eloquence  — making  Joe  crawl  with 
defeat. 

“Be  sure  to  wash  out  the  cups  and  get  hot  water,”  Joe  said. 

Dick  forced  his  hand  away  from  his  side  as  if  it  were  attached  to 
his  body  with  a large  rubber  band.  He  stretched  the  band  until  his  hand 
was  far  enough  away  to  reach  his  hat.  He  put  his  hat  on  and  the  band 
slipped  around  his  throat.  He  forced  a swallow. 

The  ship  rolled  as  Dick  picked  the  buckets  up.  Water  spilled  from 
one.  The  cups  clinked.  He  tried  to  hold  his  breath  as  the  stench  of 
old  coffee  grounds  mixed  with  the  stench  of  the  garbage  in  the  other 
bucket.  It  was  easy  to  hold  his  breath.  Joe  was  at  the  pit  of  his  stomach, 
helping,  pressing  on  his  diaphragm. 

He  stepped  through  the  hatch  into  the  dark  passageway,  closing  the 
door  on  the  jumbled  din  of  code  and  radio  voices.  Then  stepping  through 
another  hatch  onto  the  signal  bridge,  he  set  the  buckets  down,  and 
closed  the  second  door.  He  hated  these  midnight  watches  and  hated  the 
blackouts.  Such  an  inconvenience  as  two  doors  for  one  exit  made  him 
curse.  He  let  out  a long  breath.  The  night  wind  swept  into  his  nostrils 
and  the  steady,  almost  musical  rhythm  of  the  code  seemed  to  sweep  with  it. 

With  one  bucket  he  carefully  descended  the  three  ladders  to  the 
main  deck,  where  he  could  make  his  way  to  the  fantail.  Reaching  the 
main  deck,  he  almost  fell  over  a hawser,  spilling  grounds  from  the  bucket. 
He  held  his  breath  again ; then  let  it  out  quickly.  It  was  easier  climbing 
back  for  the  other  bucket;  and,  coming  down,  he  was  more  careful  and 
more  profane. 

“I’ve  never  seen  it  so  dark,”  thought  Dick.  “It’s  blacker  than  it 
was  last  night  or  the  night  before.” 
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He  crawled  along  the  bulkhead  toward  the  fantail,  slowly,  listening 
to  the  swish  of  the  water  flowing  past  the  sides  of  the  ship.  “Swish, 
swish,  swish,  swish,”  whispered  the  water. 

Edging  cautiously  to  the  rail,  Dick  strained  to  see  the  salty  foam. 
The  night  was  too  black.  He  felt  Joe  put  a little  more  pressure  on  his 
stomach.  The  ship  rolled. 

“Swish,  swim,  swish,  swim,”  whispered  the  water. 

“Nobody  can  see  a thing  out  there,”  thought  Dick.  “Miles  and  miles, 
not  a thing.  Wouldn’t  Joe  be  surprised.  Ha  ! Wouldn’t  he  be  surprised  !” 
Dick  smiled  a smile  that  didn’t  curve  up.  He  set  the  buckets  down  beside 
an  air  vent  and  leaned  on  the  rail.  The  spray  cooled  his  face.  “No 
buckets,  no  hot  water,  no  cups,  no  buckets  . . . Wouldn’t  everybody  be 
surprised.” 

A moment  later,  the  roar  of  a wave  breaking  over  the  side  drowned 
out  the  monotonous  rhythm  of  the  coded  groups  that  leaked  through  the 
air  vent.  And  Dick  walked  briskly  back  to  the  fantail. 


WILLIAM  G.  DUNN,  JR. 

1 rest  on  the  foredeck — moonlight  in  my  eyes 
Wind  sounds  the  halyards;  a seagidl  cries. 

Shadows  spot  the  mainsail ; the  moon  is  high. 
Salt  spray  zvets  my  face;  time  cuts  by. 

1 am  a wanderer,  with  no  course  set. 

I rest  on  the  foredeck ; my  face  is  wet. 
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{J  ^ kink  on  the  irishman,  Qftfilliam  % Jeais 


ROBERT  L.  BERKOWITZ 

I think  on  the  Irishman,  William  Yeats 
Rebuilding  a tower  with  wood  and  slates 
And  cutting  the  story  on  a stone 
Remembering  that  dust  was  bone 
And  thinking,  by  carving  there  his  name, 
Somehow  to  keep  some  kind  of  fame. 
Thus  was  a graceless  ego  fed 
Which  is  nozv  noble,  being  dead. 

No  one  smiles  now,  as  we  may, 

At  Yeats's  inscription,  cut  that  day; 

Stone  is  bloodless  and  cannot  thrive 
But  is  likely  to  survive. 

Yeats  in  his  early  vanity 
Wanted  immortality. 

But  he  grew  weary  on  his  quest — 

The  world  sped  the  departing  guest — 

His  weariness  consumed  his  youth. 

He  had  not  withered  to  the  truth. 

And  he  came  out  of  his  ego  then 
Singing  of  Alfred  Pollexfen. 

Singing  the  statement  of  a death: 

A man  would  no  more  draw  his  breath. 
Out  of  the  idle  talk  he  had  come 
Sailing  to  Byzantium 
Sailing  down  that  brass-struck  sea 
With  a mad  man’s  majesty. 

Out  of  his  poor  ideas 
Out  of  his  childish  fears. 


Thus  was  a poet  raised  high 
Considering  how  a man  should  die 
Considering  how,  dead  that  day, 
Troublesome  circumstance  fallen  away, 
All  that  is  left  to  face  out  time 
Is  man’s  beauty,  man’s  passionate  rime. 
May  we,  who  face  it  all  again, 

Do  once  more  what  was  done  then. 
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Thoughts  on  Peace 

BRUCE  T.  BOWENS 


I LONG  for  the  next  war. 

I long  for  the  uniforms  which  made  me  taller  and  anonymously 
important : the  blues  and  whites  and  the  olives  not  so  drab  that  knew  no 
vicissitudes  of  fashion  and,  when  shabby,  were  miraculously  replaced. 

I long  for  authority : authority  from  above  which  resolved  all  doubts 
and  told  me  what  I should  do ; and  that  authority — however  slight — which 
I could  thrust  upon  those  beneath  me.  Oh,  to  command  and  be  com- 
manded again ! 

I long  for  the  license  granted  the  wartime  serviceman.  I long  for  the 
home-front  girls,  adolescent  and  eager,  the  maidenheads  scattered  flippantly 
in  the  alleyways.  I long  for  the  bars  jammed  with  uniforms.  (“This  is 
our  bar,  bud.  We  don’t  want  no  damned  4-F-ers  in  here").  I long  for 
the  furtive  obscenity  in  the  smoke-crushed  booth,  the  night  spent  insensi- 
bly with  a Canal  Street  pick-up.  (“What  a beast!”  one  said  in  the  morn- 
ing). 

I long  for  the  USOs  with  their  Spartan  simplicity,  their  desperate 
effort  to  be  decent,  uplifting  entertainment  for  “the  boys” ; the  hostesses, 
too  young  or  too  old,  too  sweet,  too  solicitous  and  too  earnest,  vehemently 
doing  “their  bit”  for  the  war.  dancing  not  too  close  and  not  too  vigorously, 
and  always  a bit  frightened  by  our  tense  maleness.  Yes,  I long  for  the 
USOs,  whose  doors  turned  inward  upon  good  intentions  but  more  often 
turned  outward  into  the  streets. 

I long  for  the  days  when  every  goodbye  was  for  ever,  when  Millie 
cried  because  I might  not  come  back.  I long  for  the  volunteer  workers 
passing  out  coffee  and  doughnuts  at  train  stops  and  docks  and  looking  at 
us  with  helplessness,  pity  and  awe  for  what  they  supposed  to  be  our  nobility 
in  offering  ourselves  up  for  a cause — some  cause  or  other,  which  must 
have  been  worthy  since  everyone  was  so  devoted  to  it. 

I long  for  blacked-out  nights  at  sea  when  there  was  only  I,  disem- 
bodied. shining  soulfully  in  the  black  void.  It  was  then  I discovered  I 
had  a soul. 

I long  for  the  enemy : someone  to  hate,  someone  to  blame  for  failures 
and  troubles,  someone  to  receive  my  venomous  bayonet,  someone  whose 
dying  gasp  and  fearful  look  would  consummate  all  the  unfulfilled  hatreds 
of  my  life. 
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I long  to  be  G.  I.  Joe:  conqueror  of  the  world  and  commandant  of  a 
saucy  jeep,  protector  of  the  faith,  master  of  starved  millions,  and  “the 
greatest  guy  on  earth.” 

Above  all,  I long  for  Death — not  here  and  now,  but  just  beyond — - 
Death  which  will  awaken  a man  to  life — Death  which  will  breathe  hotly  on 
my  neck  and  whisper  in  my  ear,  “Hurry,  hurry !”  to  send  me  scooting 
down  the  alleyways  of  life  to  prey  on  garbage  and  bash  my  head  at  last 
against  the  wall  at  the  dead  end. 

Yes,  I long  for  you,  oh  Terror,  that  brought  me  courage  to  grab  at 
life.  When  will  you  come  again?  I faint  with  weariness.  How  long  will 
it  be?  How  long? 


interim 


ROBERT  A.  DAVIES 

The  sun  flows  in  the  mountain  stream  in  symphony 
While  violets  and  pinks  whisper  soft  wonderment 
And  a thrush  wails  the  zvail  of  parting  day. 

The  sterile  sun-shadow  slinks  thru  the  darkened  sky 
Hushing  violets,  pinks  and  thrush 
In  hollow-eyed  scorn  of  the  morrow  child. 
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Diner  at  Midnight 

JOHN  DAVENPORT 


■ I 'HE  DINER  is  almost  empty  at  this  late  hour.  For  this  I am  grateful, 

because  the  day  has  been  wearied  with  crusadings  for  the  benefit  of 
men  who  do  not  heed,  and  at  the  moment  I am  somewhat  ill-disposed 
towards  my  human  fellows. 

But  rancor  is  a burdensome  thing.  Soon  the  aroma  of  coffee  and  ham- 
burger and  the  peace  of  aloneness  after  the  daylong  chatter  of  school- 
fellows have  driven  malice  from  my  thoughts.  I float  on  pale  ruminations 
and  hum  a Debussy  melody.  I am  thinking  that  the  night,  with  its 
elemental  and  pulsing  unity,  is  like  the  sea,  turbulent,  frightful,  and  yet 
loving.  I can  almost  feel  the  surf  lapping  at  the  door. 

But  now  outside  a huge  truck  crunches  to  a halt ; there  is  a slamming 
of  cab  doors,  friendly  curses;  then  the  door  of  the  diner  is  flung  open  and 
two  truck  drivers  enter.  They  are  loud,  crude  and  virile.  Slouching  on 
two  stools,  they  talk  jovially  with  the  counterman  about  simple  man- 
things : How  did  the  Sox  make  out  today?  . . . Say,  Bill,  when’s  that 
baby  of  yours  due?  ...  So  this  wise  guy  sez  to  me.  . . . Noting  their 
flexing  muscles  and  ruddy  complexions,  I feel  somehow  ashamed  of  my 
Faust-study  pallor.  What  a lusty  adventure  is  their  way  of  life!  Hurtling 
down  the  dim  channels  of  the  night,  leaping  tensely  from  one  glittering 
metropolis  to  another,  flippantly  commanding  obedience  from  their  wheeled 
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clippers,  shattering  silence  with  the  scream  of  tightened  brakes,  glowing 
with  strength  and  confidence,  cursing,  sweating,  and  forgetting  wives  who 
wait  at  home  big  with  child.  I look  at  them  and  wish  that  I too  might 
sleep  through  the  dusty  jostle  of  the  day  and  then  sail  forth  into  the  privacy 
of  the  night. 

Beside  the  fleshy  vitality  of  these  men  of  action,  I feel  be-dimmed, 
like  a sliver  of  moon  at  midday.  Envy  grips  me.  Yet  I see  them  as  from 
a great  distance ; for  I know  that  there  is  no  bond  between  us.  The  chasm 
between  their  life  and  mine  cannot  be  spanned.  I cannot  share  their  wild 
adventure. 

A few  gulps  of  food  and  coffee,  a few  minutes  of  banter — and  with 
a parting  curse,  a bang  of  the  door,  a grunt  and  lunge  of  their  dusty 
truck  — they  are  goine.  The  echo  of  their  departure,  like  the  memory  of 
a thunderbolt,  lingers  momentarily  on  the  night  air.  Then  all  is  still  again. 
In  silence  I finish  my  snack,  and,  with  a whispered  good  night  to  the 
counterman,  leave  the  diner,  quietly  closing  the  door  behind  me.  Out- 
side. like  a waiting  love,  the  summer  night  enfolds  me  — a tender,  delicate, 
eloquently  silent  night.  As  I head  back  to  school  and  the  lonely  labors 
of  the  intellect,  I sink  languorously  into  the  caresses  of  this  enveloping 
night  and  forget  my  envy  of  other  men.  Somehow  it  now  seems  to  me  to 
be  a more  magnificent  adventure  to  sit  thus  silently  on  the  shore  of  the 
night  and  feel  the  surge  of  the  liquid  air  than  to  sail  the  oceans  afar  and 
heed  not  the  heavenly  song  of  beauty. 

And  now  at  last,  here  in  the  darkness  of  my  barracks,  the  sleeping 
men  seem  far,  far  away.  I am  — as  ultimately  all  men  must  be  — impaled 
upon  the  stake  of  my  loneliness ; but  tonight  I do  not  sigh.  I sink  instead 
into  a deep  and  radiant  sleep  and  dream  of  Debussy’s  “La  Mer.” 
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Bound  by  bars  now,  and  committed 
as  the  phrase  runs,  to  a place 
where  unstrung  minds  are  caught 
and  prisoned,  you  zvalk,  cursing  a world 
full  of  Bankers  and  Jews  and  Philistines. 

O goddam,  you  say.  Goddam.  Winter 
is  icumen  in.  The  wind  howls 
dozen  the  tzvisty  tunnels  of  the  mind. 

Your  Jefferson  and/or  Mussolini 
now  both  lie  dead.  Nozv  Marx 
and  Baron  Corvo  play  jackstraws  in  the  bones. 
The  rattling  penetrates; 
it  reached 

the  fine  air-circus  of  the  mind. 

How  life  betrayed!  The  tin  guns  loudly 
fired  most  real  dull  lead ; you  ran  ran  ran 
while  canvas  flapped  zvith  horrors 
and  all  the  actors  stopped;  the  high  trapeze 
in  high  career  went  empty. 

Now  in  most  sane  day 
flat  immensities  of  zuall  shrink  and  grozv 
obedient  to  your  invention.  Yet  no  cracks  flozu. 
You  pace — How  dull! — 

The  long  and  hugely  echoing  corridors  of  skull. 
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